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INTRODUCTORY    NOTE 

THE  love  of  gardens  is  so  instinctive  in  the  human 
mind,  and  indeed  is  proved  to  be  so  by  the  riches 
displayed  in  this  anthology,  that  no  introduction  to 
the  subject  is  required  in  presenting  the  volume  to 
its  readers. 

The  Editor  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining permission  to  use  certain  copyright  pieces, 
each  of  which  is  separately  acknowledged  in  the 
place  in  which  it  occurs  ;  but  apart  from  that  ac- 
knowledgment the  Editor  takes  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  how  much  the  contents  of  this 
book  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  the  following  authors 
or  of  their  publishers  and  representatives  :- 

P.  B.  Marston,  Christian  Burke,  T.  E.  Brown, 
J.  B.  Selkirk,  Austin  Dobson,  William  Allingham, 
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Dean  Hole,  E.  V.  Lucas,  the  late  William  Morris, 
the  late  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  Alfred  Hayes,  the 
late  W.  E.  Henley,  the  late  Clement  Scott,  Canon 
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well,  Louise  C.  Moulton,  the  late  Christina  Rossetti, 
Hubert  Bland,  Katherine  Mann,  the  late  Matthew 
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Locker,  A.  R.  Ropes,  Coulson  Kernahan,  Lady 
Lindsay,  the  late  Walter  Pater,  A.  St.  John  Adcock, 
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Should  any  one  acknowledgment  still  have  been 
omitted,  the  Editor  trusts  that  it  will  be  ascribed 
to  inadvertence,  and  not  to  any  lack  of  gratitude 
for  the  very  kind  help  received. 
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Short  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  night ; 

And  soon,  observant  of  the  approaching-  day, 

The  meek-eyed  morn  appears — mother  of  dews, 

At  first  faint  gleaming  in  the  dappled  east ; 

Till  far  o'er  ether  spreads  the  widening  glow, 

And,  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face, 

White  the  clouds  break  away.     With  quickened  step, 

Brown  night  retires.     Young  day  pours  in  apace, 

And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 

James  Thomson. 

Day! 

Faster  and  more  fast, 

O'er  night's  brim,  day  boils  at  last. 

Robert  Browning. 

The  pale  stars  are  gone  ! 
For  the  sun,  their  swift  shepherd, 
To  their  folds  them  compelling, 
In  the  depths  of  the  dawn, 

Hastes,  in  meteor  eclipsing  array,  and  they  flee 
Beyond  his  blue  dwelling 

As  fawns  flee  the  leopard. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 


In  Memoriam  (xciv.) 

/  '     > 

T)  Y  night  we  linger'd  on  the  lawn, 
For  underfoot  the  herb  was  dry  ; 
And  genial  warmth  ;  and  o'er  the  sky 

The  silvery  haze  of  summer  drawn  ; 

And  calm  that  let  the  tapers  burn 

Unwavering  :  not  a  cricket  chirr'd  : 
The  brook  alone  far-off  was  heard, 

And  on  the  board  the  fluttering  urn  : 

And  bats  went  round  in  fragrant  skies, 
And  wheel'd  or  lit  the  filmy  shapes 
That  haunt  the  dusk,  with  ermine  capes 

And  woolly  breasts  and  beaded  eyes  ; 

While  now  we  sang  old  songs  that  peal'd 

From  knoll  to  knoll,  where,  couch'd  at  ease, 
The  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  the  trees 

Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field. 

/ 

But  when  those  others,  one  by  one, 

Withdrew  themselves  from  me  and  night, 
And  in  the  house  light  after  light 

Went  out,  and  I  was  all  alone, 

A  hunger  seized  my  heart ;  I  read 

Of  that  glad  year  which  once  had  been, 

In  those  fall'n  leaves  which  kept  their  green, 

The  noble  letters  of  the  dead  : 
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;And  strangely  en  the  silence  broke 

The  silent-speaking  words,  and  strange 
Was  leva's  dumb  cry  defying  change 

To  test  his  vvoith  ;  ana  strangely  spoke 

The  faith,  the  vigour,  bold  to  dwell 

On  doubts  that  drive  the  coward  back, 
And  keen  thro'  wordy  snares  to  track 

Suggestion  to  her  inmost  cell. 

So  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line, 

The  dead  man  touch'd  me  from  the  past, 
And  all  at  once  it  seem'd  at  last 

His  living  soul  was  flash'd  on  mine, 

And  mine  in  his  was  wound,  and  whirl'd 
About  empyreal  heights  of  thought, 
And  came  on  that  which  is,  and  caught 

The  deep  pulsations  of  the  world, 

Ionian  music  measuring  out 

The  steps  of  Time— the  shocks  of  Chance- 
The  blows  of  Death.     At  length  my  trance 

Was  cancell'd,  stricken  thro'  with  doubt. 

Vague  words  !  but  ah,  how  hard  to  frame 
In  matter-moulded  forms  of  speech, 
Or  ev'n  for  intellect  to  reach 

Thro'  memory  that  which  I  became  : 

Till  now  the  doubtful  dusk  reveal'd 

The  knolls  once  more  where,  couch'd  at  ease, 
The  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  the  trees 

Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field  : 
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And  suck'd  from  out  the  distant  gloom 
A  breeze  began  to  tremble  o'er 
The  large  leaves  of  the  sycamore, 

And  fluctuate  all  the  still  perfume, 

And  gathering  freshlier  overhead, 

Rock'd  the  full-foliaged  elms,  and  swung 
The  heavy-folded  rose,  and  flung 

The  lilies  to  and  fro,  and  said 

'  The  dawn,  the  dawn,'  and  died  away  ; 
And  East  and  West,  without  a  breath, 
Mixt  their  dim  lights,  like  life  and  death, 

To  broaden  into  boundless  day. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
('  In  Memoriam,'  xciv. ) 


The  Garland 

TI)  Y  Celia's  arbour  all  the  night 

Hang  humid  wreaths,  the  lover's  vow, 
And  haply  at  the  morning  light, 

My  love  shall  twine  thee  round  her  brow. 

Then,  if  upon  her  bosom  bright 

Some  drops  of  dew  should  fall  from  thee, 

Tell  her  they  are  not  drops  of  night, 
But  tears  of  sorrow  shed  by  me. 

Thomas  Moore. 


A  Folk-Song 

Y\  7ENN  ich  friih  in  den  Garten  geh 

in  meinem  griinen  Hut, 
1st  mein  erste  Gedanke,  was 

nun  mein  Liebster  thut. 
Am  Himmel  steht  kein  stern, 

denn  ich  dem  Freund  nicht  gonnte, 
Mein  Herz  gab  ich  ihm  gern, 

wenn  ich's  heraus  thun  konnte. 
Wenn  ich  friih  in  den  Garten  geh, 

in  meinem  griinen  Hut, 
1st  mein  erste  Gedanke,  was 

nun  mein  Liebster  thut. 


Maud 


/^OME  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
•       For  the  black  bat,  Night,  has  flown, 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone  ; 
And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad, 

And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown. 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves, 
And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high, 

Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she  loves 
On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky, 

To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  she  loves, 
To  faint  in  his  light,  and  to  die. 
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All  night  have  the  roses  heard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon  ; 
All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirr'd 

To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune  ; 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird, 

And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

I  said  to  the  lily,  '  There  is  but  one 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 
When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone  ? 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play.' 
Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 

And  half  to  the  rising  day  ; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 

I  said  to  the  rose,  '  The  brief  night  goes 

In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 
O  young  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine  ? 
But  mine,  but  mine,'  so  I  sware  to  the  rose, 

'  For  ever  and  ever,  mine.' 

And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my  blood, 

As  the  music  clash'd  in  the  hall  ; 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood, 

For  I  heard  your  rivulet  fall 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the  wood 

Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all  ; 
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From  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so  sweet 
That  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs 

He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 
In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes, 

To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet 
And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree  ; 
The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake, 

As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea  ; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your  sake, 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me  ; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake, 

They  sigh'd  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls, 
Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done, 

In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 
Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one  ; 

Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  with  curls, 
To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear  ; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate  ; 
The  red  rose  cries,  '  She  is  near,  she  is  near ' ; 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  *  She  is  late  ' ; 
The  larkspur  listens,  '  I  hear,  I  hear  ' ; 

And  the  lily  whispers,  '  I  wait.' 
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She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet  ; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed  ; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead  ; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


Thy  Garden 

T3URE  moonlight  in  thy  garden,  sweet,  to-night,  - 
Pure  moonlight  in  thy  garden,  and  the  breath 
Of  fragrant  roses  !     O  my  heart's  delight, 
Wed  thou  with  Love,  but  I  will  wed  with  Death. 

Peace  in  thy  garden,  and  the  passionate  song 
Of  some  late  nightingale  that  sings  in  June  ! 

Thy  dreams  with  promises  of  love  are  strong, 
And  all  thy  life  is  set  to  one  sweet  tune. 

Love  wandering  round  the  garden,  O  my  sweet ! 

Love  walking  through  thy  garden  in  the  night,— 
Far-off  I  feel  his  wings,  I  hear  his  feet, 

I  see  the  eyes  that  set  the  world  alight. 

My  sad  heart  in  thy  garden  strays  alone,— 
My  heart  among  all  hearts  companionless  ; 

Between  the  roses  and  the  lilies  thrown, 
It  finds  thy  garden  but  a  wilderness. 
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Great  quiet  in  thy  garden,  now  the  song 
Of  that  last  nightingale  has  died  away  ! 

Here  jangling  city-chimes  the  silence  wrong  ; 
But  in  thy  garden  perfect  rest  has  sway. 

Dawn  in  thy  garden,  with  the  faintest  sound- 
Uncertain,  tremulous,  awaking  birds  ! 

Dawn  in  thy  garden,  and  from  meadows  round, 
The  sudden  lowing  of  expectant  herds. 

Light  in  thy  garden,  faint  and  sweet  and  pure, 
Dim  noise  of  birds  from  every  bush  and  tree, 

Rumors  of  song  the  stars  may  not  endure, 
A  rain  that  falls,  and  ceases  suddenly  ! 

Morn  in  thy  garden,  bright  and  keen  and  strong  ! 

Love  calls  thee  from  thy  garden  to  awake  : 
Morn  in  thy  garden,  with  the  articulate  song 

Of  birds  that  sing  for  love  and  warm  light's  sake ! 

Philip  Bourke  Mars  ton. 

(From  'Poems'  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.,  Ltd.),  by  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan,  on  behalf  of  the 
literary  executrix  of  the  late  P.  B.  Marston.) 
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THE    FORMAL   GARDEN 


This  yerde  was  large,  and  rayled  alle  thaleyes, 
And  shadwed  wel  with  blosmy  bowes  grene, 
And  benched  nevve,  and  sonded  alle  the  ways. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

Then  went  we  to  the  garden  glorious, 
Like  to  a  place,  of  pleasure  most  solacious  : 
With  Flora  painted  and  wrought  curiously 
In  divers  knottes  of  marveylous  greatnes 
Rampande  lyons,  stode  by  wonderfly 
Made  all  of  herbes,  with  dulset  swetenes 
With  many  dragons,  of  marveylous  likenes 
Of  divers  floures,  made  full  craftely 
By  Flora  couloured,  with  coulours  sundrye. 

Anon. 

On  the  piers  of  a  garden  gate  not  far  from  Paris  I  ob- 
served two  very  coquet  sphinxes.  These  lady  monsters 
had  straw  hats  gracefully  smart  on  one  side  of  their  heads, 
and  silken  cloaks  half  veiling  their  necks  ;  all  executed 

in  stone'  Horace  Walpole. 

.  .  .  The  sidelong  walls 
Of  shaven  yew  ;  the  holly's  prickly  arms 
Trimm'd  into  high  arcades  ;  the  tonsile  box 
Wove  in  mosaic  mode  of  many  a  curl, 
Around  the  figur'd  carpet  of  the  lawn. 

William  Mason. 


The  True  Garden 

T  F  I  am  to  have  a  system  at  all,  give  me  the  good 

old  system  of  terraces  and  angled  walks,  and 

dipt   yew-hedges,   against   whose   dark   and   rich 

verdure  the  bright  old-fashioned  flowers  glittered 

in  the  sun. 

I  love  the  topiary  art,  with  its  trimness  and 
primness,  and  its  open  avowal  of  its  artificial 
character.  It  repudiates  at  the  first  glance  the 
skulking  and  cowardly  '  celare  artem '  principle, 
and,  in  its  vegetable  sculpture,  is  the  properest 
transition  from  the  architecture  of  the  house  to  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  grove  and  paddock. 

Who,  to  whom  the  elegance,  and  gentlemanliness, 
and  poetry — the  Boccaccio-spirit — of  a  scene  of 
Watteau  is  familiar,  does  not  regret  the  devastation 
made  by  tasty  innovators  upon  the  grounds  laid 
out  in  the  times  of  the  Jameses  and  Charleses  ?  As 
for  old  Noll,  I  am  certain,  though  I  have  not  a  jot  of 
evidence,  that  he  cared  no  more  for  a  garden  than 
for  an  anthem  ;  he  would  as  lief  have  sacrificed 
the  verdant  sculpture  of  a  yew-peacock  as  the 
time-honoured  tracery  of  a  cathedral  shrine  ;  and 
his  crop-eared  soldiery  would  have  had  as  great 
satisfaction  in  bivouacking  in  the  parterres  of  a 
'royal  pleasaunce'  as  in  the  presence-chamber  of 
a  royal  palace.  It  were  a  sorrow  beyond  tears  to 
dwell  on  the  destruction  of  garden-stuff  in  those 
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king-killing  times.  Thousands,  doubtless,  of  broad- 
paced  terraces  and  trim  vegetable  conceits  sunk 
in  the  same  ruin  with  their  mansions  and  their 
masters  :  and  alas  !  modern  taste  has  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  ancient  fanaticism.  How  many 
old  associations  have  been  rooted  up  with  the 
knotted  stumps  of  yew  and  hornbeam  !  And  Ox- 
ford, too,  in  the  van  of  reform  !  Beautiful  as  are 
St.  John's  Gardens,  who  would  not  exchange  them 
for  the  very  walks  and  alleys  along  which  Laud,  in 
all  the  pardonable  pride  of  collegiate  lionizing, 
conducted  his  illustrious  guests,  Charles  and  Henri- 
etta? Who  does  not  grieve  that  we  must  now 
inquire  for  the  bowling  green  in  Christ  Church, 
where  Cranmer  solaced  the  weariness  of  his  last 
confinement?  And  who  lately,  in  reading  Scott's 
life,  but  must  have  mourned  in  sympathy  with  the 
poet  over  the  destruction  of  the  huge  hill  of  leaves, 
and  the  yew  and  hornbeam  hedges  of  the  '  Garden ' 
at  Kelso.  ...  T  james. 

Two  Gardens  from  Chaucer 

I 
A    GARDEN  saw  I  ful  of  blosmy  bowes 

Up-on  a  river  in  a  grene  mede, 
There  as  ther  swetnesse  evermorey-now  is  ; 
With  floures  white,  blewe,  yelwe,  and  rede, 
And  colde  welle-stremes,  no-thyng  dede, 
That  swommen  ful  of  smale  fisches  lighte, 
With  fynnes  rede  and  scales  silver-brighte. 


On  every  bough  the  briddes  herde  I  synge, 

With  voys  of  aungel  in  her  armonye  ; 

Som  besyede  hern  hir  briddes  forth  to  brynge. 

The  litel  conyes  to  hir  pley  gunne  hye  ; 

And  further  all  about  I  gan  aspye 

The  dredful  roo,  the  buk,  the  hert  and  hynde, 

Squerels  and  bestes  smale  of  gentil  kynde. 

II 

And,  at  the  last,  a  path  of  little  breede 
I  found,  that  greatly  hadde  not  used  be  ; 
For  it  forgrowen  was  with  grasse  and  weede, 
That  well  unneth  a  wight  ne  might  it  se  : 
Thoght  I,  '  This  path  some  whider  goth,  parde 
And  so  I  folio  wede,  till  it  me  broughte 
To  right  a  pleasaunt  herber,  well  ywrought, 

That  benched  was,  and  eke  with  turfes  newe 

Freshly  turved,  wherof  the  grene  gras. 

So  small,  so  thicke,  so  short,  so  fresh  of  hewe, 

That  most  ylike  green  wool  I  wot,  it  was  : 

The  hegge  also  that  yede  in  this  compas, 

And  closed  in  all  the  greene  herbere, 

With  sicamore  was  set  and  eglatere. 

Wrethen  in  fere  so  well  and  cunningly, 

That  every  branch  and  leaf  grew  by  mesure, 

Plaine  as  a  bord,  of  oon  height  by  and  by. 

I  ne  segh  never  thing,  I  you  ensure, 

So  well  y-done  ;  for  be  that  took  the  cure 

It  for  to  make,  Y  trow  did  all  his  peine 

To  make  it  passe  alle  tho  that  men  have  seine. 
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And  shapen  was  this  herber,  roofe  and  all, 
As  is  a  prety  parlour  ;  and  also 
The  hegge  as  thick  as  is  a  castle  wall, 
That  who  that  list  withoute  to  stond  or  go, 
Though  he  would  all  day  prien  to  and  fro, 
He  shoulde  not  see  if  there  were  any  wighte 
Within  or  no  ;  but  one  within  well  mighte 

Percieve  alle  tho  that  yeden  there  withoute 

Into  the  field  that  was  on  every  side 

Covered  with  corne  and  grasse  ;  that  out  of  doubt, 

Though  one  woulde  seek  all  the  worlde  wide, 

So  rich  a  fielde  ne  coude  not  be  espide 

On  any  coast,  as  of  the  quantitie  ; 

For  of  alle  good  thing  there  was  plentie. 

And  as  I  stood  and  cast  aside  mine  eie, 

I  was  of  ware  the  fairest  medler  tree, 

That  ever  yet  in  all  my  life  I  sie, 

As  full  of  blossomes  as  it  mighte  be  ; 

Therein  a  goldfinch  leaping  pretile 

Fro  bough  to  bough  ;  and,  as  him  list,  gan  eete 

Of  buddes  here  and  there  and  floures  sweete. 

Geoffrey  Chaticer. 


The  Countess  of  Bedford's  Garden 

"DECAUSE  I  take  the  garden  I  have  named  to 

be  in  all  kinds  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect, 

at  least  in  the  figure  and  disposition,  that  I  have 

ever  seen,  I  will  describe  it  for  a  model  to  those 
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that  meet  with  such  a  situation,  and  are  above  the 
regards  of  common  expence.  It  lies  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  upon  which  the  house  stands,  but  not  very 
steep.  The  length  of  the  house,  where  the  best 
rooms  and  of  most  use  or  pleasure  are,  lies  upon 
the  breadth  of  the  garden  ;  the  great  parlour  opens 
into  the  middle  of  a  terrass  gravel-walk  that  lies 
even  with  it,  and  which  may  be,  as  I  remember, 
about  three  hundred  paces  long,  and  broad  in 
proportion  ;  the  border  set  with  standard  laurels 
and  at  large  distances,  which  have  the  beauty  of 
orange  trees  out  of  flower  and  fruit.  From  this 
walk  are  three  descents  by  many  stone  steps,  in  the 
middle  and  at  each  end,  into  a  very  large  parterre. 
This  is  divided  into  quarters  by  gravel-walks,  and 
adorned  with  two  fountains  and  eight  statues  in  the 
several  quarters.  At  the  end  of  the  terrass  walk 
are  two  summer-houses,  and  the  sides  of  the 
parterre  are  ranged  with  two  large  cloisters  open 
to  the  garden,  upon  arches  of  stone,  and  ending 
with  two  other  summer-houses  even  with  the 
cloisters,  which  are  paved  with  stone  and  designed 
for  walks  of  shade,  there  being  none  other  in  the 
whole  parterre.  Over  these  two  cloisters  are  two 
terrasses  covered  with  lead  and  fenced  with  bal- 
usters ;  and  the  passage  into  these  airy  walks  is  out 
of  the  two  summer-houses  at  the  end  of  the  first 
terrass-walk.  The  cloister  facing  the  south  is 
covered  with  vines,  and  would  have  been  proper 
for  an  orange-house,  and  the  other  for  myrtles  or 
other  more  common  greens,  and  had,  I  doubt  not, 
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been  cast  for  that  purpose,  if  this  piece  of  gardening 
had  been  then  in  as  much  vogue  as  it  is  now. 

From  the  middle  of  this  parterre  is  a  descent  by 
many  steps  flying  on  each  side  of  a  grotto  that  lies 
between  them,  covered  with  lead  and  flat,  into  the 
lower  garden,  which  is  all  fruit-trees  ranged  about 
the  several  quarters  of  a  wilderness  which  is  very 
shady  ;  the  walks  here  are  all  green,  the  grotto 
embellished  with  figures  of  shell  rock- work,  foun- 
tains, and  water-works.  If  the  hill  had  not  ended 
with  the  lower  garden,  and  the  wall  were  not 
bounded  by  a  common  \vay  that  goes  through  the 
park,  they  might  have  added  a  third  quarter  of 
all  greens  ;  but  this  want  is  supplied  by  another 
garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  which  is  all 
of  that  sort,  very  wild,  shady,  and  adorned  with 
rough  rock-work  and  fountains. 

This  was  Moor-park,  when  I  was  acquainted 
with  it,  and  the  sweetest  place,  I  think,  that  I  have 
seen  in  my  life,  either  before  or  since,  at  home  or 

abroad-  Sir  William  Temple. 


The  Gardener's  Catalogue 

TT  OW  contrary  to  this  simplicity  (of  Homer)  is 
the  modern  practice  of  gardening  !  We  seem 
to  make  it  our  study  to  recede  from  nature,  not 
only  in  the  various  tonsure  of  greens  into  the  most 
regular  and  formal  shape,  but  even  in  monstrous 
attempts  beyond  the  reach  of  the  art  itself:  we 
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run  into  sculpture,  and  are  yet  better  pleased  to 
have  our  trees  in  the  most  awkward  figures  of 
men  and  animals,  than  in  the  most  regular  of 
their  own.  .  .  . 

A  citizen  is  no  sooner  proprietor  of  a  couple  of 
yews,  but  he  entertains  thoughts  of  erecting  them 
into  giants,  like  those  of  Guildhall.  I  know  an 
eminent  cook,  who  beautified  his  country-seat  with 
a  coronation-dinner  in  greens,  where  you  see  the 
champion  flourishing  on  horseback  at  one  end  of 
the  table,  and  the  Queen  in  perpetual  youth  at  the 
other. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  my  loving  countrymen  of 
this  curious  taste,  I  shall  here  publish  a  catalogue 
of  greens  to  be  disposed  of  by  an  eminent  town 
gardener,  who  has  lately  applied  to  me  upon  this 
head.  He  represents  that  for  the  advancement  of 
a  politer  sort  of  ornament  in  the  villas  and 
gardens  adjacent  to  this  great  city,  and  in  order  to 
distinguish  those  places  from  the  mere  barbarous 
countries  of  gross  nature,  the  world  stands  much  in 
need  of  a  virtuoso  gardener,  who  has  a  turn  to 
sculpture,  and  is  thereby  capable  of  improving 
upon  the  ancients  in  the  imagery  of  evergreens. 
I  proceed  to  this  catalogue  : 

Adam  and  Eve  in  yew  ;  Adam  a  little  shattered 
by  the  fall  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  the  great 
storm  ;  Eve  and  the  serpent  very  flourishing. 

Noah's  ark  in  holly,  the  ribs  a  little  damaged  for 
want  of  water. 

The  tower  of  Babel  not  yet  finished. 
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St.  George  in  box  ;  his  arm  scarce  long  enough, 
but  will  be  in  a  condition  to  stick  the  dragon  by 
next  April. 

A  green  dragon  of  the  same,  with  a  tail  of 
ground  ivy  for  the  present. 

N.B. — Those  two  are  not  to  be  sold  separately. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  in  Cypress.  .  .  . 

A  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Phyllirea,  a  little  inclining 
to  the  Green  sickness,  but  of  full  growth.  .  .  . 

An  old  Maid  of  Honour  in  wormwood. 

A  topping  Ben  Jonson  in  Laurel. 

Divers  eminent  modern  poets  in  bays,  somewhat 
blighted,  to  be  disposed  of  a  pennyworth. 

Alexander  Pope. 


Thoughts  in  a  Garden 

T  T  OW  vainly  men  themselves  amaze 
To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays, 
And  their  incessant  labours  see 
Crown'd  from  some  single  herb  or  tree, 
Whose  short  and  narrow-verged  shade 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbraid  ; 
While  all  the  flowers  and  trees  do  close 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  repose  ! 

Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here, 
And  Innocence  thy  sister  dear  ? 
Mistaken  long,  I  sought  you  then 
In  busy  companies  of  men  : 
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Your  sacred  plants,  if  here  below, 
Only  among  the  plants  will  grow  : 
Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude. 

No  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen 

So  amorous  as  this  lovely  green. 

Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  flame, 

Cut  in  these  trees  their  mistress'  name  : 

Little,  alas  !  they  know  or  heed 

How  far  these  beauties  hers  exceed  ! 

Fair  trees  !  wheres'e'er  your  barks  I  wound, 

No  name  shall  but  your  own  be  found. 

When  we  have  run  our  passions'  heat, 
Love  hither  makes  his  best  retreat : 
The  gods,  that  mortal  beauty  chase, 
Still  in  a  tree  did  end  their  race  ; 
Apollo  hunted  Daphne  so 
Only  that  she  might  laurel  grow  ; 
And  Pan  did  after  Syrinx  speed 
Not  as  a  nymph,  but  for  a  reed. 

What  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead  ! 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head  ; 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine  ; 
The  nectarine  and  curious  peach 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach  ; 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 
Ensnared  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass. 
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Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  less 

Withdraws  into  its  happiness  ; 

The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 

Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find  ; 

Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these, 

Far  other  worlds,  and  other  seas  ; 

Annihilating  all  that's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot, 
Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  mossy  root, 
Casting  the  body's  vest  aside, 
My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide  ; 
There,  like  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings, 
Then  whets  and  combs  its  silver  wings, 
And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight, 
Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light. 

Such  was  that  happy  Garden-state 
While  man  there  walk'd  without  a  mate  : 
After  a  place  so  pure  and  sweet, 
What  other  help  could  yet  be  meet ! 
But  'twas  beyond  a  mortal's  share 
To  wander  solitary  there  : 
Two  paradises  'twere  in  one, 
To  live  in  Paradise  alone. 

How  well  the  skilful  gard'ner  drew 
Of  flowers  and  herbs  this  dial  new  ! 
Where,  from  above,  the  milder  sun 
Does  through  a  fragrant  zodiac  run  : 
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And.  as  it  works,  th'  industrious  bee 
Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 
How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 
Be  reckon'd,  but  with  herbs  and  flowers  ! 

Andrew  MarvelL 


Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights 

A  \  /"HEN  the  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawn  blew  free 

In  the  silken  sail  of  infancy, 
The  tide  of  time  flow'd  back  with  me, 

The  forward-flowing  tide  of  time  ; 
And  many  a  sheeny  summer-morn, 
Adown  the  Tigris  I  was  borne, 
By  Bagdat's  shrines  of  fretted  gold, 
High- walled  gardens  green  and  old  ; 
True  Mussulman  was  I  and  sworn, 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Anight  my  shallop,  rustling  thro' 
The  low  and  bloomed  foliage,  drove 
The  fragrant,  glistening  deeps,  and  clove 
The  citron-shadows  in  the  blue  : 
By  garden  porches  on  the  brim, 
The  costly  doors  flung  open  wide, 
Gold  glittering  thro'  lamplight  dim, 
And  broider'd  sofas  on  each  side  : 

In  sooth  it  was  a  goodly  time, 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 
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Often,  where  clear-stemm'd  platans  guard 
The  outlet,  did  I  turn  away 
The  boat-head  down  a  broad  canal 
From  the  main  river  sluiced,  where  all 
The  sloping  of  the  moon-lit  sward 
Was  damask-work,  and  deep  inlay 
Of  braided  blooms  unmown,  which  crept 
Adown  to  where  the  water  slept. 
A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

A  motion  from  the  river  won 
Ridged  the  smooth  level,  bearing  on 
My  shallop  thro'  the  star-strown  calm, 
Until  another  night  in  night 
I  enter'd,  from  the  clearer  light, 
Imbower'd  vaults  of  pillar'd  palm, 
Imprisoning  sweets,  which,  as  they  clomb, 
Heavenward,  were  stay'd  beneath  the  dome 
Of  hollow  boughs. — A  goodly  time, 
P^or  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Still  onward  ;  and  the  clear  canal 
Is  rounded  to  as  clear  a  lake. 
From  the  green  rivage  many  a  fall 
Of  diamond  rillets  musical, 
Thro'  little  crystal  arches  low 
Down  from  the  central  fountain's  flow 
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Fall'n  silver-chiming,  seem'd  to  shake 
The  sparkling  flints  beneath  the  prow. 
A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 


Above  thro'  many  a  bowery  turn 
A  walk  with  vary-colour'd  shells 
Wander'd  engrain'd.     On  either  side 
All  round  about  the  fragrant  marge 
From  fluted  vase,  and  brazen  urn 
In  order,  eastern  flowers  large. 
Some  dropping  low  their  crimson  bells 
Half-closed,  and  others  studded  wide 
With  disks  and  tiars,  fed  the  time 
With  odour  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 


Far  off,  and  where  the  lemon-grove 
In  closest  coverture  upsprung, 
The  living  airs  of  middle  night 
Died  round  the  bulbul  as  he  sung  ; 
Not  he  :  but  something  which  posscss'd 
The  darkness  of  the  world,  delight, 
Life,  anguish,  death,  immortal  love, 
Ceasing  not,  mingled,  unrepress'd, 
Apart  from  place,  withholding  time 
But  flattering  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 
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Black  the  garden-bowers  and  grots 
Slumber'd  :  the  solemn  palms  were  ranged 
Above,  unwoo'd  of  summer  wind  : 
A  sudden  splendour  from  behind 
Flush'd  all  the  leaves  with  rich  gold-green, 
And,  flowing  rapidly  between 
Their  interspaces,  counterchanged 
The  level  lake  with  diamond-plots 
Of  dark  and  bright.     A  lovely  time, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Dark-blue  the  deep  sphere  overhead, 
Distinct  with  vivid  stars  inlaid, 
Grew  darker  from  that  under-flame  : 
So,  leaping  lightly  from  the  boat, 
With  silver  anchor  left  afloat, 
In  marvel  whence  that  glory  came 
Upon  me,  as  in  sleep  I  sank 
In  cool  soft  turf  upon  the  bank, 

Entranced  with  that  place  and  time, 
So  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Thence  thro'  the  garden  I  was  drawn— 
A  realm  of  pleasance,  many  a  mound, 
And  many  a  shadow-chequer'd  lawn 
Full  of  the  city's  stilly  sound, 
And  deep  myrrh-thickets  blowing  round 
The  stately  cedar,  tamarisks, 
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Thick  rosaries  of  scented  thorn, 
Tall  orient  shrubs,  and  obelisks 
Graven  with  emblems  of  the  time, 
In  honour  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 


With  dazed  vision  unawares 
From  the  long  alley's  latticed  shade 
Emerged,  I  came  upon  the  great 
Pavilion  of  the  Caliphat. 
Right  to  the  carven  cedarn  doors, 
Flung  inward  over  spangled  floors, 
Broad-based  flights  of  marble  stairs 
Ran  up  with  golden  balustrade, 
After  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
And  humour  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 


The  fourscore  windows  all  alight 
As  with  the  quintessence  of  flame, 
A  million  tapers  flaring  bright 
From  twisted  silvers  look'd  to  shame 
The  hollow-vaulted  dark,  and  stream'd 
Upon  the  mooned  domes  aloof 
In  inmost  Bagdat,  till  there  seem'd 
Hundreds  of  crescents  on  the  roof 

Of  night  new-risen,  that  marvellous  time, 

To  celebrate  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 
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Then  stole  I  up,  and  trancedly 
Gazed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone, 
Serene  with  argent-lidded  eyes 
Amorous,  and  lashes  like  to  rays 
Of  darkness,  and  a  brow  of  pearl 
Tressed  with  redolent  ebony, 
In  many  a  dark  delicious  curl, 
Flowing  beneath  her  rose-hued  zone  ; 

The  sweetest  lady  of  the  time, 

Well  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Six  columns,  three  on  either  side, 
Pure  silver,  underpropt  a  rich 
Throne  of  the  massive  ore,  from  which 
Down-droop'd,  in  many  a  floating  fold, 
Engarlanded  and  diaper'd 
With  inwrought  flowers,  a  cloth  of  gold. 
Thereon,  his  deep  eye  laughter  stirr'd 
With  merriment  of  kingly  pride, 

Sole  star  of  all  that  place  and  time, 

I  saw  him — in  his  golden  prime, 
THE  GOOD  HAROUN  ALRASCHID  ! 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

From  his  Prison  Window  at  Windsor 

TVT  OW  was  there  made,  fast  by  the  Towis  wall, 

A  garden  fair  ; — and  in  the  corners  set 
An  arbour  green,  with  wandis  long  and  small 
Railed  about  and  so  with  tree's  set 
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Was  all  the  place,  and  Hawthorne  hedges  knet, 

That  lyf  was  none  walking  there  forbye 

That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy. 

So  thick  the  boughes  and  the  leaves  green 

Beshaded  all  the  alleys  that  there  were, 

And  mids  of  every  arbour  might  be  seen 

The  sharpe  greene  sweet  Juniper 

Growing  so  fair  with  branches  here  and  there 

That  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without, 

The  boughes  spread  the  arbour  all  about. 

And  on  the  smalle  greene  twistis  sat 

The  little  sweet  nightingale,  and  sung 

So  loud  and  clear,  the  hymnis  consecrat 

Of  loris  use,  now  soft,  now  lowd,  among, 

That  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  rung 

Right  of  their  song. 

James  I.  of  Scotland. 


The  Garden  of  Amoret 

'T^HUS  having  past  all  perill,  I  was  come 

Within  the  compasse  of  that  Islands  space  ; 
The  which  did  seeme,  unto  my  simple  doome, 
The  onely  pleasant  and  delightfull  place 
That  ever  troden  was  of  footings  trace  : 
For  all  that  nature  by  her  mother-wit 
Could  frame  in  earth,  and  forme  of  substance  base, 
Was  there  ;  and  all  that  nature  did  omit, 
Art,  playing  second  natures  part,  supplyed  it. 
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No  tree,  that  is  of  count,  in  greenewood  growes, 

From  lowest  Juniper  to  Cedar  tall, 

No  flowre  in  field,  that  daintie  odour  throwes, 

And  deckes  his  branch  with  blossomes  over  all, 

But  there  was  planted,  or  grew  naturall : 

Nor  sense  of  man  so  coy  and  curious  nice, 

But  there  mote  find  to  please  it  selfe  withall ; 

Nor  hart  could  wish  for  any  queint  device, 

But  there  it  pleasant  was,  and  did  fraile  sense  entice. 

In  such  luxurious  plentie  of  all  pleasure, 
It  seem'd  a  second  paradise  to  ghesse, 
So  lavishly  enricht  with  Natures  threasure, 
That  if  the  happie  soules,  which  doe  possesse 
Th'  Elysian  fields  and  live  in  lasting  blesse, 
Should  happen  this  with  living  eye  to  see, 
They  soone  would  loath  their  lesser  happinesse, 
And  wish  to  life  return'd  againe  to  bee, 
That  in  this  joyous  place  they  mo^e  have  joyance 
free. 

Fresh  shadowes,  fit  to  shroud  from  sunny  ray  ; 
Fair  lawnds,  to  take  the  sunne  in  season  dew  ; 
Sweet  springs,  in  which  a  thousand  Nymphs  did 

play; 

Soft  rombling  brookes,  that  gentle  slomber  drew  ; 
High  reared  mounts,  the  lands  about  to  vew  ; 
Low  looking  dales,  disloigncl  from  common  gaze  ; 
Delightfull  bowres,  to  solace  lovers  trew  ; 
False  Labyrinthes,  fond  runners  eyes  to  daze  ; 
All  which  by  nature  made  did  nature  selfe  amaze. 
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And  all  without  were  walkes  and  alleyes  dight 
With  divers  trees  enrang'd  in  even  rankes  ; 
And  here  and  there  were  pleasant  arbors  pight, 
And  shadie  seates,  and  sundry  flowring  bankes, 
To  sit  and  rest  the  walkers  wearie  shankes  ; 
And  therein  thousand  payres  of  lovers  walkt, 
Praysing  their  god,  and  yeelding  him  great  thankes, 
Ne  ever  ought  but  of  their  true  loves  talkt, 
Ne  ever  for  rebuke  or  blame  of  any  balkt. 

Edmund  Spenser 

('The  Faerie  Queen,'  Book  iv, 
Canto  x,  sts.  21-5.) 


The  Mower,  Against  Gardens 

T    UXURIOUS  man,  to  bring  his  vice  in  use, 

Did  after  him  the  world  seduce, 
And  from  the  fields  the  flowers  and  plants  allure, 

Where  Nature  was  most  plain  and  pure. 
He  first  inclosed  within  the  gardens  square 

A  dead  and  standing  pool  of  air, 
And  a  more  luscious  earth  for  them  did  knead, 

Which  stupefied  them  while  it  fed. 
The  pink  grew  then  as  double  as  his  mind  ; 

The  nutriment  did  change  the  kind. 
With  strange  perfumes  he  did  the  roses  taint  ; 

And  flowers  themselves  were  taught  to  paint. 
The  tulip  white  did  for  complexion  seek, 

And  learned  to  interline  its  cheek  ; 


Its  onion  root  they  then  so  high  did  hold, 

That  one  was  for  a  meadow  sold  : 
Another  world  was  searched  through  oceans  new, 

To  find  the  marvel  of  Peru  ; 
And  yet  these  rarities  might  be  allowed 

To  man,  that  sovereign  thing  and  proud, 
Had  he  not  dealt  between  the  bark  and  tree, 

Forbidden  mixtures  there  to  see. 
No  plant  now  knew  the  stock  from  which  it  came  ; 

He  grafts  upon  the  wild  the  tame, 
That  the  uncertain  and  adulterate  fruit 

Might  put  the  palate  in  dispute. 
His  green  seraglio  has  its  eunuchs  too, 

Lest  any  tyrant  him  outdo  ; 
And  in  the  cherry  he  does  Nature  vex, 

To  procreate  without  a  sex. 
?  JTis  all  enforced,  the  fountain  and  the  grot, 

While  the  sweet  fields  do  lie  forgot, 
Where  willing  Nature  does  to  all  dispense 

A  wild  and  fragrant  innocence  ; 
And  fauns  and  fairies  do  the  meadows  till 

More  by  their  presence  than  their  skill. 
Their  statues  polished  by  some  ancient  hand, 

May  to  adorn  the  gardens  stand  ; 
But,  howsoe'er  the  figures  do  excel, 

The  Gods  themselves  with  us  do  dwell. 

Andrew  Marvel/, 


Peace 

...  A  garden  bower'd  close 
With  plaited  alleys  of  the  trailing  rose, 
Long  alleys  falling  down  to  twilight  grots, 
Or  opening  upon  level  plots 
Of  crowned  lilies,  standing  near 
Purple-spiked  lavender  : 
Whither  in  after  life  retired 
From  brawling  storms, 
From  weary  wind, 
With  youthful  fancy  re-inspired, 

We  may  hold  converse  with  all  forms 
Of  the  many-sided  mind, 
And  those  whom  passion  hath  not  blinded, 
Subtle-thoughted,  myriad-minded. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
('Ode  to  Memory,'  v,  11.  34-47.) 

An  Italian  Garden 

A    NOBLE  range  it  was,  of  many  a  rood, 

Wall'd  round  with  trees,  and  ending  in  a  wood : 
Indeed,  the  whole  was  leafy  ;  and  it  had 
A  winding  stream  about  it,  clear  and  glad, 
That  danced  from  shade  to  shade,  and  on  its  way 
Seem'd  smiling  with  delight  to  feel  the  day. 
There  was  the  pouting  rose,  both  red  and  white, 
The  flamy  heart's-ease,  flushed  with  purple  light, 
Blush-hiding  strawberry,  sunny-coloured  box, 
Hyacinth,  handsome  with  his  clustering  locks, 
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The  lady  lily,  looking-  gently  down, 
Pure  lavender,  to  lay  in  bridal  gown, 
The  daisy,  lovely  on  both  sides, — in  short, 
All  the  sweet  cups  to  which  the  bees  resort, 
With  plots  of  grass,  and  perfumed  walks  between 
Of  sweetbrier,  honeysuckle,  and  jessamine, 
With  orange,  whose  warm  leaves  so  finely  suit, 
And  look  as  if  they  shade  a  golden  fruit ; 
And  'midst  the  flowers,  turf 'd  round  beneath  a  shade 
Of  circling  pines,  a  babbling  fountain  play'd, 
And  'twixt  their  shafts  you  saw  the  water  bright, 
Which  through  the  darksome  tops  glimmer'd  with 

showering  light. 

So  now  you  walk'd  beside  an  odorous  bed 
Of  gorgeous  hues,  purple,  and  gold,  and  red  ; 
And  now  turn'd  off  into  a  leafy  walk, 
Close  and  continuous,  fit  for  lovers'  talk  ; 
And  now  pursued  the  stream,  and  as  you  trod 
Onward  and  onward  o'er  the  velvet  sod, 
Felt  on  your  face  an  air,  watery  .and  sweet, 
And  a  new  sense  in  your  soft-lighting  feet ; 
And  then,  perhaps,  you  enter'd  upon  shades, 
Pillow'd  with  dells  and  uplands  'twixt  the  glades, 
Through  which  the  distant  palace,  now  and  then, 
Look'd  lordly  forth  with  many-window'd  ken,— 
A  land  of  trees,  which,  reaching  round  about, 
In  shady  blessing  stretch'd  their  old  arms  out, 
With  spots  of  sunny  opening,  and  with  nooks 
To  lie  and  read  in,  sloping  into  brooks, 
Where  at  her  drink  you  startled  the  slim  deer 
Retreating  lightly  with  a  lovely  fear. 
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And  all  about,  the  birds  kept  leafy  house, 
And  sung  and  darted  in  and  out  the  boughs  ; 
And  all  about,  a  lovely  sky  of  blue 
Clearly  was  felt,  or  down  the  leaves  laugh'd  through  ; 
And  here  and  there,  in  every  part,  were  seats, 
Some  in  the  open  walks,  some  in  retreats 
With  bowering  leaves  o'erhead,  to  which  the  eye 
Look'd  up  half  sweetly  and  half  awfully, — 
Places  of  nestling  green,  for  poets  made, 
Where,  when  the  sunshine  struck  a  yellow  shade, 
The  rugged  trunks,  to  inward-peeping  sight 
Throng'd  in  dark  pillars  up  the  gold-green  light. 
But  'twixt  the  woods  and  flowery  walks,  half- 
way, 

And  form'd  of  both,  the  loveliest  portion  lay, 
A  spot  that  struck  you  like  enchanted  ground  : 
It  was  a  shallow  dell,  set  in  a  mound 
Of  sloping  shrubs,  that  mounted  by  degrees — 
The  birch  and  poplar  mix'd  with  heavier  trees  ; 
Down  by  whose  roots,  descending  darkly  still, 
(You  saw  it  not,  but  heard)  there  was  a  rill, 
Whose  low  sweet  talking  seem'd  as  if  it  said 
Something  eternal  to  that  happy  shade. 
The  ground  within  was  lawn,  with  plots  of  flowers 
Heap'd  towards  the  centre,  and  with  citron  bowers  ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  all,  cluster'd  with  bay 
And  myrtle,  and  just  gleaming  to  the  day, 
Lurk'd  a  pavilion — a  delicious  sight, — 
Small,  marble,  well-proportion'd,  mellowy  white, 
With  yellow  vine-leaves  sprinkled, — but  no  more, — 
And  a  young  orange  either  side  the  door. 
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The  door  was  to  the  wood,  forward  and  square  ; 
The  rest  was  domed  at  top,  and  circular  ; 
And  through  the  dome  the  only  light  came  in, 
Tinged,  as  it  enter'd,  with  the  vine-leaves  thin. 

Leigh  Hunt. 


The  Dial  of  Flowers 


a  lovely  thought  to  mark  the  hours, 
As  they  floated  in  light  away, 
By  the  opening  and  the  folding  flowers, 
That  laugh  to  the  summer's  day. 

Thus  had  each  moment  its  own  rich  hue, 

And  its  graceful  cup  and  bell, 
In  whose  colour'd  vase  might  sleep  the  dew, 

Like  a  pearl  in  an  ocean-shell. 

To  such  sweet  signs  might  the  time  have  flow'd 

In  a  golden  current  on, 
Ere  from  the  garden,  man's  first  abode, 

The  glorious  guests  were  gone. 

So  might  the  days  have  been  brightly  told- 
Those  days  of  song  and  dreams— 

When  shepherds  gather'd  their  flocks  of  old 
By  the  blue  Arcadian  streams. 

So  in  those  isles  of  delight,  that  rest 

Far  off  in  a  breezeless  main, 
Which  many  a  bark,  with  a  weary  quest, 

Has  sought,  but  still  in  vain. 
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Yet  is  not  life,  in  its  real  flight, 

Mark'd  thus— even  thus — on  earth, 

By  the  closing  of  one  hope's  delight, 
And  another's  gentle  birth  ? 

Oh  !  let  us  live,  so  that  flower  by  flower, 

Shutting  in  turn,  may  leave 
A  lingerer  still  for  the  sunset  hour, 

A  charm  for  the  shaded  eve. 

Felicia  Hemans. 


On  Sun-dials 

"\17HAT  a  collegiate  aspect  has  that  fine  Eliza- 
bethan hall,  where  the  fountain  plays,  which 
I  have  made  to  rise  and  fall,  how  many  times  ! 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  young  urchins,  my 
contemporaries,  who,  not  being  able  to  guess  at  its 
recondite  machinery,  were  almost  tempted  to  hail 
the  wondrous  work  as  magic  !  What  an  antique 
air  had  the  now  almost  effaced  sun-dials,  with  their 
moral  inscriptions,  seeming  coevals  with  that  time 
which  they  measured,  and  to  take  their  revelations 
of  its  flight  immediately  from  heaven,  holding 
correspondence  with  the  fountain  of  light !  How 
would  the  dark  line  steal  imperceptibly  on,  watched 
by  the  eye  of  childhood,  eager  to  detect  its  move- 
ment, never  catched,  nice  as  an  evanescent  cloud, 
or  the  first  arrests  of  sleep  ! 

Ah  !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial-hand, 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived  ! 
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What  a  dead  thing  is  a  clock,  with  its  ponderous 
embowelments  of  lead  or  brass,  its  pert  or  solemn 
dulness  of  communication,  compared  with  the 
simple  altar-like  structure  and  silent  heart-language 
of  the  old  dial !  It  stood  as  the  garden  god  of 
Christian  gardens.  Why  is  it  almost  everywhere 
banished?  If  its  business-use  is  superseded  by 
more  elaborate  inventions,  its  moral  uses,  its 
beauty,  might  have  pleaded  for  its  continuance. 
It  spoke  of  moderate  labours,  of  pleasures  not 
protracted  after  sunset,  of  temperance,  and  good 
hours.  It  was  the  primitive  clocks,  the  horologe 
of  the  first  world.  Adam  could  scarce  have  missed 
it  in  Paradise.  It  was  the  measure  appropriate  for 
sweet  plants  and  flowers  to  spring  by,  for  the  birds 
to  apportion  their  silver  warblings  by,  for  flocks  to 
pasture  and  be  led  to  fold  by.  The  '  shepherd 
carved  it  out  quaintly  in  the  sun '  ;  and  turning 
philosopher  by  very  occupation,  provided  it  with 
mottoes  more  touching  than  tombstones. 

Charles  Lamb. 


THE   GARDEN   AFTER   NATURE 


That  is  the  walk,  and  this  is  the  arbour  ; 
That  is  the  garden,  this  is  the  grove. 

George  Herbert. 

Beside  the  same  a  dainty  place  there  lay, 

Planted  with  myrtle  trees  and  laurels  greene, 

In  which  the  birds  song  many  a  lovely  lay 

Of  God's  high  praise,  and  of  their  sweet  loves  teene, 

As  it  an  earthly  paradise  had  been. 

Edmund  Spenser. 

So  I  will  rest  in  hope 

To  see  wide  plains,  fair  trees  and  lawny  slope  ; 
The  morn,  the  eve,  the  light,  the  shade,  the  flowers  ; 
Clear  streams,  smooth  lakes,  and  overlooking  towers. 

John  Keats. 


'  The  Garden  that  I  love  ' 

1\T  OT  for  me  your  Ribbon- Garden  ! 

Lawns  with  scarce  a  blade  awry  ! 
Gentle  flowers,  I  pray  you,  pardon, 

If  I  seem  to  pass  you  by, 
Hardly  knowing  your  dear  faces, 
In  these  prim  and  proper  places  ! 

There's  a  garden  I  love  better, 

Somewhere  'neath  these  English  skies, 
Suns  shine  brighter,  rains  fall  wetter, 

On  that  flowery  paradise  ; 
In  a  narrow  space  of  ground 
All  the  sweet  o'  the  year  is  found. 

Yonder  in  a  shady  alley 

Violets  blow  in  early  spring  ; 

There  the  lilies  of  the  valley 
All  their  subtle  fragrance  fling  ; 

There  the  first  pale  primrose  gleams, 

And  the  frail  anemone  dreams. 

In  untamed  yet  gracious  order 
Flowers  flourish  as  they  will, 

And  in  every  bed  and  border 
Wealthy  bees  can  sip  their  fill ; 

Though  I  must  confess,  alas  ! 

There  the  daisies  star  the  grass  ! 


Here  are  sunflowers  sunward  turning, 
Meek  hepaticas  and  stocks, 

Or  some  pert  young  lupin  burning 
To  outstrip  the  hollyhocks  ; 

Roses  quite  unknown  to  fame 

Blush  as  sweetly  all  the  same  ! 

Here  are  pansies,  love-lies-bleeding, 
Wallflowers  and  sweet-williams  bold, 

There's  a  dandelion  seeding 
In  a  clump  of  marigold  ! 

Nay,  you  might  find  pimpernels 

'Neath  those  Canterbury-bells  ! 

Flags,  nasturtiums,  phlox,  verbena, 

Foxglove  with  its  open  lip, 
Blossom  in  this  green  arena 

In  a  joyous  fellowship  ; 
Country  thrift,  and  London-pride 
Growing  gaily  side  by  side  ! 

Such  a  scent  when  evening  closes 
Steals  beneath  the  hawthorn  trees, 

Mingled  mignonette  and  roses, 
And  delightful  memories, 

Till  the  years  slip  off  their  pain, 

And  the  heart  grows  young  again. 

Novelty  becomes  a  passion  ' 
To  this  fickle  age  of  ours  ; 
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Trick  your  plants  to  suit  the  fashion, 

But  don't  talk  to  me  of  flowers  ! 
Time,  if  you  so  fast  must  move, 
Spare  the  Garden  that  I  love  ! 

Christian  Burke. 

(From  'The  Flowering  of  the  Almond  Tree,' 
W.  Blackwood  &  Sons.) 


The  Art  of  Kent 

'"PHUS  the  pencil  of  his  imagination  bestowed 
all  the  arts  of  landscape  upon  the  scenes  he 
handled.  The  great  principles  on  which  he 
worked  were  perspective,  and  light  and  shade. 
Groups  of  trees  broke  too  uniform  or  too  extensive 
a  lawn  ;  evergreens  and  woods  were  opposed  to 
the  glare  of  the  champain  ;  and  where  the  view 
was  less  fortunate,  or  so  much  exposed  as  to  be 
beheld  at  once,  he  blotted  out  some  parts  by  thick 
shades,  to  divide  it  into  variety,  or  to  make  the 
richest  scene  more  enchanting  by  reserving  it  to  a 
farther  advance  of  the  spectator's  steps.  Thus 
selecting  favourite  objects,  and  veiling  deformities 
by  screens  of  plantation,  sometimes  allowing  the 
rudest  waste  to  add  its  foil  to  the  richest  theatre, 
he  realised  the  compositions  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  painting.  Where  objects  were  wanting 
to  animate  his  horizon,  his  taste  as  an  architect 
could  bestow  immediate  termination.  .  .  . 
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But  of  all  the  beauties  he  added  to  the  face  of 
this  beautiful  country,  none  surpassed  his  manage- 
ment of  water.  Adieu  to  canals,  circular  basons, 
and  cascades  tumbling  down  marble  steps,  that 
last  absurd  magnificence  of  Italian  and  French 
villas.  The  forced  elevation  of  cataracts  was  no 
more.  The  gentle  stream  was  taught  to  serpentine 
seemingly  at  its  pleasure  ;  and  where  discontinued 
by  different  levels,  its  course  appeared  to  be  con- 
cealed by  thickets  properly  interspersed,  and 
glittered  again  at  a  distance  where  it  might  be 
supposed  naturally  to  arrive.  Its  borders  were 
smoothed,  but  preserved  their  waving  irregularity. 
A  few  trees  scattered  here  and  there  on  its  edges 
sprinkled  the  tame  bank  that  accompanied  its 
meanders  ;  and  when  it  disappeared  among  the 
hills,  shades  descending  from  the  heights  leaned 
towards  its  progress,  and  formed  the  distant  point 
of  light  under  which  it  was  lost,  as  it  turned  aside 
to  either  hand  of  the  blue  horizon. 

Horace  Walpole. 


Alcinous'  Garden 


/^ 


to  the  gates  a  spacious  garden  lies, 
From  storms  defended  and  inclement  skies. 
Four  acres  was  th'  allotted  space  of  ground, 
Fenced  with  a  green  enclosure  all  around. 
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Tall    thriving    apple    trees    confess'd    the    fruitful 

mould  ; 

The  reddening  apple  ripens  here  to  gold. 
Here  the  blue  fig  with  luscious  juice  o'erflows, 
With  deeper  red  the  full  pomegranate  glows, 
The    branch    here    bends    beneath    the    weighty 

pear, 

(And  verdant  olives  flourish  round  the  year. 
The  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  gale 
Eternal  breathes  on  fruits,  untaught  to  fail : 
Each  dropping  pear  a  following  pear  supplies, 
On  apples  apples,  figs  on  figs  arise  : 
The  same  mild  season  gives  the  blooms  to  blow, 
The  buds  to  harden,  and  the  fruits  to  grow. 

Here  ordered  vines  in  equal  ranks  appear, 
With  all  th'  united  labours  of  the  year  ; 
Some  to  unload  the  fertile  branches  run, 
Some  dry  the  blackening  clusters  in  the  sun, 
Others  to  tread  the  liquid  harvest  join, 
The  groaning  presses  foam  with  floods  of  wine. 
Here  are  the  vines  in  early  flower  descry'd, 
Here  grapes  discoloured  on  the  sunny  side, 
And  there  in  autumn's  richest  purple  dy'd. 

Beds  of  all  various  herbs,  for  ever  green, 
In  beauteous  order  terminate  the  scene. 

Two    plenteous    fountains    the    whole   prospect 

crown'd  : 

This  through  the  gardens  leads  its  streams  around, 
^Visits  each  plant,  and  waters  all  the  ground  ; 
While  that  in  pipes  beneath  the  palace  flows, 
And  thence  its  current  on  the  town  bestows  ; 
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To  various  use  their  various  streams  they  bring, 
The  people  one,  and  one  supplies  the  king. 

Such  were  the  glories  which  the  gods  ordain'd, 
To  grace  Alcinoiis,  and  his  happy  land. 

Alexander  Pope. 
('  Translation  of  Homer.') 


In  a  Garden  at  Coleorton 


/^\FT  is  the  medal  faithful  to  its  trust 

When  temples,  columns,  towers  are  laid  in 

dust  ; 

And  'tis  a  common  ordinance  of  fate 
That  things  obscure  and  small  outlive  the  great  ; 
Hence,  when  yon  mansion  and  the  flowery  trim 
Of  this  fair  garden,  and  its  alleys  dim, 
And  all  its  stately  trees,  are  pass'd  away, 
This  little  niche,  unconscious  of  decay, 
Perchance  may  still  survive.     And  be  it  known 
That  it  was  scoop'd  within  the  living  stone,— 
Not  by  the  sluggish  and  ungrateful  pains 
Of  labourer  plodding  for  his  daily  gains  ; 
But  by  an  industry  that  wrought  in  love, 
With  help  from  female  hands,  that  proudly  strove 
To  shape  the  work,  what  time  these  walks  and 

bowers 
Were  framed,  to  cheer  dark  winter's  lonely  hours. 

William  Wordsworth, 
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Aurora  Leigh's  Garden 

.  .  .  The  folds 

Hung  green  about  the  window,  which  let  in 
The  out-door  world  with  all  its  greenery, 
You  could  not  push  your  head  out  and  escape 
A  dash  of  dawn-dew  from  the  honeysuckle, 
But  so  you  were  baptized  into  the  grace 
And  privilege  of  seeing.  .  .  . 

First,  the  lime, 

(I  had  enough,  there,  of  the  lime,  be  sure,— 
My  morning  dream  was  often  hummed  away 
By  the  bees  in  it ;)  past  the  lime,  the  lawn, 
Which,  after  sweeping  broadly  round  the  house, 
Went  trickling  through  the  shrubberies  in  a  stream 
Of  tender  turf,  and  wore  and  lost  itself 
Among  the  acacias,  over  which,  you  saw 
The  irregular  line  of  elms  by  the  deep  lane 
Which  stopped  the  grounds  and  dammed  the  over- 
flow 

Of  arbutus  and  laurel.     Out  of  sight 
The  lane  was  ;  sunk  so  deep,  no  foreign  tramp 
Nor  drover  of  wild  ponies  out  of  Wales 
Could  guess  if  lady's  hall  or  tenant's  lodge 
Dispensed   such  odours, — though  his   stick   well- 

crook'd 

Might  reach  the  lowest  trail  of  blossoming  briar 
Which  dipped  upon  the  wall. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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My  Garden 

A    GARDEN  is  a  lovesome  thing,  God  wot ! 
Rose  plot, 

Fringed  pool, 
Ferned  grot— 

The  veriest  school 

Of  peace  ;  and  yet  the  fool 
Contends  that  God  is  not — 
Not  God  !  in  gardens  !  when  the  eve  is  cool  ? 

Nay,  but  I  have  a  sign  : 

'Tis  very  sure  God  walks  in  mine. 

Thomas  Edward  Brown. 

(From  'Poems,'  by  permission  of  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Eden 

.  .  .  Eden  stretched  her  line 

From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kings, 
Or  where  the  sons  of  Eden  long  before 
Dwelt  in  Telassar  :  in  this  pleasant  soil 
His  far  more  pleasant  garden  God  ordained  ; 
Out  of  the  fertile  ground  he  caused  to  grow 
All  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  sight,  smell,  taste  ; 
And  all  amid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life, 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  gold  ;  and  next  to  life, 
Our  death,  the  tree  of  knowledge,  grew  fast  by, 
Knowledge  of  good,  bought  dear  by  knowing  ill. 
Southward  through  Eden  went  a  river  large, 
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Nor  changed  his  course,  but  through  the  shaggy  hill 
Passed  underneath  engulfed  ;  for  God  had  thrown 
That  mountain  as  his  garden  mould  high  raised 
Upon  the  rapid  current,  which  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up-drawn, 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
Watered  the  garden,  thence  united  fell 
Down  the  steep  glade,  and  met  the  nether  flood, 
Which  from  his  darksome  passage  now  appears, 
And  now  divided  into  four  main  streams, 
Runs  diverse,  wandering  many  a  famous  realm 
And  country,  whereof  here  needs  no  account ; 
But  rather  to  tell  how,  if  art  could  tell, 
How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 
With  mazy  error  under  pendent  shades 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each,  plant,  and  fed 
Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
Poured  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain, 
Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierced  shade 
Embrowned  the  noontide  bovvers  :  thus  was  this 

place 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view  ; 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and 

balm, 

Others  whose  fruit  burnished  with  golden  rind, 
Hung  amiable  (Hesperian  fables  true, 
If  true,  here  only),  and  of  delicious  taste. 
Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
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Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed, 
Or  palmy  hillock  ;  or  the  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store, 
Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose  : 
Another  side,  umbrageous  grots  and  caves 
Of  cool  recess,  o'er  which  the  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant ;  meanwhile  murmuring  waters  fall 
Down  the  slope  hills,  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake, 
That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crowned 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 
The  birds  their  quire  apply  ;  airs,  vernal  airs, 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance, 

Led  on  the  eternal  Spring. 

John  Milton. 

('Paradise  Lost/  bk.  iv,  11.  210-68.) 

Spring 

A  T  length  the  finished  garden  to  the  view 

Its  vistas  opens,  and  its  alleys  green. 
Snatched  through  the  verdant  maze,  the  hurried  eye 
Distracted  wanders  ;  now  the  bowery  walk 
Of  covert  close,  where  scarce  a  speck  of  day 
Falls  on  the  lengthened  gloom,  protracted  sweeps, 
Now  meets  the  bending  sky,  the  river  now 
Dimpling  along,  the  breezy  ruffled  lake, 
The  forest  darkening  round,  the  glittering  spire, 
The  ethereal  mountain,  and  the  distant  main. 
But  why  so  far  excursive  ?  when  at  hand, 
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Along  these  blushing  borders,  bright  with  dew, 

And  in  yon  mingled  wilderness  of  flowers, 

Fair-handed  Spring  unbosoms  every  grace  : 

Throws  out  the  snowdrop  and  the  crocus  first, 

The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue, 

And  polyanthus  of  unnumbered  dyes, 

The  yellow  wall-flower,  stained  with  iron  brown, 

And  lavish  stock  that  scents  the  garden  round. 

From  the  soft  wing  of  vernal  breezes  shed, 

Anemonies  ;  auriculas,  enriched 

With  shining  meal  o'er  all  their  velvet  leaves, 

And  full  ranunculus,  of  glowing  red. 

Then  comes  the  tulip  race,  where  beauty  plays 

Her  idle  freaks  :  from  family  diffused 

To  family,  as  flies  the  father  dust, 

The  varied  colours  run  ;  and,  while  they  break 

On  the  charmed  eye,  the  exulting  florist  marks, 

With  secret  pride,  the  wonders  of  his  hand. 

No  gradual  bloom  is  wanting  ;  from  the  bud, 

First-born  of  Spring,  to  Summer's  musky  tribes  : 

Nor  hyacinths,  of  purest  virgin-white, 

Low-bent,  and  blushing  inward  ;  nor  jonquils, 

Of  potent  fragrance  ;  nor  narcissus  fair, 

As  o'er  the  fabled  fountain  hanging  still ; 

Nor  broad  carnations  ;  nor  gay-spotted  pinks  ; 

Nor,  showered  from  every  bush,  the  damask-rose. 

Infinite  numbers,  delicacies,  smells, 

With  hues  on  hues  expression  cannot  paint, 

The  breath  of  nature,  and  her  endless  bloom. 

James  Thomson. 
('The  Seasons  :  Spring,' 11.  515-55.) 

• 
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Rain 

T3  AIN  !  rain  ! 

Oh,  sweet  Spring  rain  ! 
The  world  has  been  calling  for  thee  in  vain 
Till  now,  and  at  last  thou  art  with  us  again. 
Oh,  how  shall  we  welcome  the  gentle  showers, 
The  baby-drink  of  the  first-born  flowers, 
That  falls  out  of  heaven  as  falleth  the  dew, 
And  touches  the  world  to  beauty  anew  ? 
Oh,  rain  !  rain  !  dost  thou  feel  and  see 
How  the  hungering  world  has  been  waiting  for 

thee? 

How  every  crack  of  the  earth  drinks  down 
With  lips  that  but  late  were  haggard  and  brown  ? 
How  streamlets  whisper  and  leaves  are  shaken, 
And  winter  sleeping  things  awaken, 
And  look  around  them,  and  rub  their  eyes, 
And  laugh  into  life  at  the  glad  surprise  ; 
How  the  tongues  are  loosened  that  late  were  dumb, 
For  '  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  has  come ' ; 
How  every  tender  flower  holds  up, 
In  trembling  balance,  its  tiny  cup, 
To  catch  the  food  that  in  sultry  weather 
Must  hold  its  little  life  together  ? 
Oh,  blessings  on  thee,  thou  sweet  Spring  rain, 
That  callest  dead  things  to  life  again  ! 

James  Brown  Selkirk. 

(By  permission  of  Messrs.  R.  &  R.  Clark,  and  of  the 
literary  executors  of  the  late  J.  B.  Selkirk.) 


After  Rain 

'"PHE  garden  trees  are  busy  with  the  shower 

That  fell  ere  sunset ;  now  methinks  they  talk, 
Lowly  and  sweetly  as  befits  the  hour, 
One  to  another  down  the  grassy  walk. 

Hark  the  laburnum  from  his  opening  flower 
This  cherry-creeper  greets  in  whisper  light, 
While  the  grim  fir,  rejoicing  in  the  night, 
Hoarse  mutters  to  the  murmuring  sycamore. 

What  shall  I  deem  their  converse  ?  Would  they  hail 
The  wild  grey  light  that  fronts  yon  massive  cloud, 
Or  the  half  bow,  rising  like  pillared  fire  ? 

Or  are  they  sighing  faintly  for  desire 

That  with  May  dawn  their  leaves  may  be  o'erflowed 

And  dews  about  their  feet  may  never  fail  ? 

Arthur  Henry  Hallam. 


A  Garden  Song 

TT  ERE,  in  this  sequestered  close 
Bloom  the  hyacinth  and  rose  ; 
Here  beside  the  modest  stock 
Flaunts  the  flaring  hollyhock  ; 
Here,  without  a  pang,  one  sees 
Ranks,  conditions  and  degrees. 


All  the  seasons  run  their  race 
In  this  quiet  resting  place  ; 
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Peach,  and  apricot,  and  fig 
Here  will  ripen,  and  grow  big  ; 
Here  is  store  and  overplus,- 
More  had  not  Alcinoiis  ! 

Here,  in  alleys  cool  and  green, 
Far  ahead  the  thrush  is  seen  ; 
Here  along  the  southern  wall 
Keeps  the  bee  his  festival, 
All  in  quiet  else — afar 
Sounds  of  toil  and  turmoil  are. 

Here  be  shadows  large  and  long  ; 
Here  be  spaces  meet  for  song  ; 
Grant,  O  garden-god,  that  I, 
Now  that  none  profane  is  nigh,— 
Now  that  mood  and  moment  please, 

Find  the  fair  Pierides  ! 

Austin  Dobson. 

(From  'The  Sign  of  the  Lyre,'  by  permission 
of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  LL.D.) 

By  the  Pond 

'"PHESE  walls  of  green,  my  Emmeline, 

A  labyrinth  of  shade  and  sheen, 
Bar  out  the  world  a  thousand  miles, 
Helping  the  pathway's  winding  wiles 
To  pose  you  at  the  end.     Now  think, 
What  thanks  might  one  deserve  for  this— 
Which  lately  was  a  swamp,  and  is 
An  elfin  lake,  its  curving  brink 
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Embost  with  rhododendron  bloom, 
Azaleas,  lilies, — jewelries, 
(Ruby  and  amethyst  grow  like  these 
Under  our  feet)  on  fire  to  dress, 
Round  every  little  glassy  bay, 
The  sloping  turf  with  gorgeousness  ? 
As  right,  we  look  our  best  to-day  ; 
No  petal  dropt,  no  speck  of  gloom. 

Emmeline,  this  faery  lake 
Rose  to  its  margins  for  your  sake  ; 
As  yet  without  a  name,  it  sues 
Your  best  invention  ;  think  and  choose. 
Its  flood  is  gather'd  on  the  fells, 
(Whose  foldings  you  and  I  shall  trace) 
Hid  in  many  a  hollow  place  ; 
But  through  Himalayan  dells, 
Where  the  silvery  pinnacles 
Hanging  faint  in  furthest  heaven 
Catch  the  flames  of  morn  and  even, 
Round  the  lowest  rampart  swells. 
The  surge  of  rhododendron  flow'rs, 
Indian  ancestry  of  ours  : 
And  the  tropic  woods  luxuriantly 
By  Oronooko's  river-sea 
Nurtured  the  germs  of  this  and  this  : 
And  there's  a  blossom  first  was  seen 
In  a  dragon-vase  of  white  and  green 
By  the  sweetheart  of  a  mandarin, 
Winking  her  little  eyes  for  bliss. 

Look,  how  these  merry  insects  go 
In  rippling  meshes  to  and  fro, 
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Waltzing  over  the  liquid  glass, 

Dropping  their  shadows  to  cross  and  travel, 

Like  ghosts,  on  the  pavement  of  sunny  gravel, 

Maybe  to  music,  whose  thrills  outpass 

Our  finest  ear, — yes,  even  yours, 

Whom  the  mysticism  of  sound  allures 

From  star  to  star.     In  this  gulf  beyond, 

Silent  people  of  the  pond 

Slip  from  noonday  glare,  to  win 

Their  crystal  twilights  far  within. 

See  the  creatures  glance  and  hide, 

Turn,  and  waver,  and  glimmer,  and  glide, 

Jerk  away,  ascend,  and  poise, 

Come  and  vanish  without  noise, 

Mope,  with  mouth  of  drowsy  drinking, 

Waving  fins  and  eyes  unwinking, 

Flirt  a  tail,  and  shoot  below, 

How  little  of  their  life  we  know  ! 

Or  these  birds'  life  that  twittering  aart 

To  the  shrubbery's  woven  heart. 

Which  is  happier,  bird  or  fish  ? 

Have  they  memory,  hope,  and  wish  ? 

Various  temper  ?  perverse  will  ? 

The  secret  source  of  boundless  ill. 

Why  should  not  human  creatures  run 

A  careless  course  through  shadow  and  sun 

Ah,  Love,  that  may  never  be  ! 

William  Allingham. 

(From  'Southwell  Park,'  by  permission 
of  Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons.) 
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The  Chateau 

A  ND  it  may  be  my  feet  will  go  in  dreams 

Down  by  Touraine's  fair  fields  and  pleasant 
streams, 
Where  my  white   girlhood's  full  fleet  days  were 

spent, 
There  the  breeze  freshens,  and  a  great  sun  gleams. 

Sleeps  the  old  chateau  through  the  roseate  hours, 
Drifts  the  white  odorous  bloom  in  almond  bowers; 
And  the  long  grasses,  hot  and  indolent, 
Murmur  of  April  and  her  wine-rich  showers. 

Cherries  are  ripe  and  red-lipped  in  the  nets, 
And  the  old  pear  tree  that  its  youth  forgets, 
Hoary  with  lichen,  stands  with  aged  feet 
Deep  in  a  mist  of  purple  violets. 

Oh,  but  to  hear,  its  bloomy  boughs  among, 
How  the  brown  throstle  chanteth  loud  and  long  ! 
He  all  unseen  doth  sway  with  shut  bright  eyes 
In  the  delirious  passion  of  his  song. 

Katherine  Tynan  Hinkson, 

(From  '  Louise  de  la  Valliere,'  by  permission 
of  Mrs.  Tynan  Hinkson.) 
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The  Greenhouse 

A  WHO  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  green-house  too. 

Unconscious  of  a  less  propitious  clime 
There  blooms  exotic  beauty,  warm  and  snug, 
While  the  winds  whistle  and  the  snows  descend. 
The  spiry  myrtle  with  unwithering  leaf 
Shines  there  and  flourishes.     The  golden  boast 
Of  Portugal  and  western  India  there, 
The  ruddier  orange  and  the  paler  lime. 
Peep  through  their  polish'd  foliage  at  the  storm, 
And  seem  to  smile  at  what  they  need  not  fear. 
The  amomum  there  with  intermingling  flowers 
And  cherries  hangs  her  twigs.     Geranium  boasts 
Her  crimson  honours,  and  the  spangled  beau 
Ficoides,  glitters  bright  the  winter  long. 
All  plants  of  every  leaf  that  can  endure 
The  winter's  frown,  if  screen'd  from  his  shrewd  bite, 
Live  there  and  prosper.     Those  Ausonia  claims, 
Levantine  regions  these  ;  the  Azores  send 
Their  jessamine,  her  jessamine  remote 
Caffaria  ;  foreigners  from  many  lands 
They  form  one  social  shade,  as  if  convened 
By  magic  summons  of  the  Orphean  lyre. 
Yet  just  arrangement,  rarely  brought  to  pass 
But  by  a  master's  hand,  disposing  well 
The  gay  diversities  of  leaf  and  flower, 
Must  lend  its  aid  to  illustrate  all  their  charms, 
And  dress  the  regular  yet  various  scene. 
Plant  behind  plant  aspiring,  in  the  van 
The  dwarfish,  in  the  rear  retired,  but  still 
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Sublime  above  the  rest,  the  statelier  stand. 
So  once  were  ranged  the  sons  of  ancient  Rome, 
A  noble  show !  while  Roscius  trod  the  stage  ; 
And  so,  while  Garrick  as  renown'd  as  he, 
The  sons  of  Albion, — fearing  each  to  lose 
Some  note  of  nature's  music  from  his  lips, 
And  covetous  of  Shakespeare's  beauty  seen 
In  every  flash  of  his  far-beaming  eye. 
Nor  taste  alone  and  well-contrived  display 
Suffice  to  give  the  marshal'd  ranks  the  grace 
Of  their  complete  effect.     Much  yet  remains 
Unsung,  and  many  cares  are  yet  behind 
And  more  laborious  ;  cares  on  which  depends 
Their  vigour,  injured  soon,  not  soon  restored. 
The  soil  must  be  renew'd,  which  often  wash'd 
Loses  its  treasure  of  salubrious  salts, 
And  disappoints  the  roots  ;  the  slender  roots 
Close  interwoven  where  they  meet  the  vase 
Must  smooth  be  shorn  away  ;  the  sapless  branch 
Must  fly  before  the  knife  ;  the  wither'd  leaf 
Must  be  detach'd,  and  where  it  strews  the  floor 
Swept  with  a  woman's  neatness,  breeding  else 
Contagion,  and  disseminating  death. 
Discharge  but  these  kind  offices,  (and  who 
Would  spare,  that  loves  them,  offices  like  these  ?) 
Well  they  reward  the  toil.     The  sight  is  pleased, 
The  scent  regaled  ;  each  odoriferous  leaf, 
Each  opening  blossom  freely  breathes  abroad 
Its  gratitude,  and  thanks  him  with  its  sweets. 

William  Cowper. 
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THE    MAKING   OF   GARDENS 


The  desert  hills 

Will  hear  the  call  of  art ;  the  vallies  dank 
Obey  her  just  behests,  and  smile  with  charms 
Congenial  to  the  soil,  and  all  its  own. 

William  Mason. 


With  orchard,  and  with  gardeyne,  or  with  mede, 
See  that  thine  hous  with  hem  be  umvironne  ; 
The  side  in  longe  upon  the  south  thou  sprede, 
The  cornel  rise  upon  the  winter  sonne, 
And  gire  it  from  the  cold  west  yf  thou  conne. 

Anon,  translation  from  Palladius. 

A  noble  plant  suits  not  with  stubborn  ground. 
You  may  be  on  land,  yet  not  in  a  garden. 
Although  it  rain,  throw  not  away  thy  watering-pot. 
Fear  keeps  the  garden  better  than  the  gardener. 

George  Herbert. 

Ou   jouit,    par   le   jardinage,    des    pures   delicatesses   de 
1'agriculture.  Joseph  Joubert. 


Town  and  Country 

"OUT,  could  you  be  content  to  bid  adieu 

To  the  dear  playhouse  and  the  players  too  : 
Sweet  country  seats  are  purchased  everywhere, 
With  lands  and  gardens,  at  less  price  than  here 
You  hire  a  darksome  doghole  by  the  year. 

small  convenience  decently  prepar'd, 
A  shallow  well  that  rises  in  your  yard, 
That  spreads  his  easy  crystal  streams  around, 
And  waters  all  the  pretty  spot  of  ground. 
There,  love  the  fork,  thy  garden  cultivate, 
And  give  thy  frugal  friends  a  Pythagorean  treat, 
'Tis  somewhat  to  be  lord  of  some  small  ground, 
In  which  a  lizard  may,  at  least,  turn  round. 

^ 

Juvenal  (trans,  by  John  Dry  den). 


The  Laying-out  of  a  Garden 

T  N  every  garden,  four  things  are  necessary  to  be 
provided  for — flowers,  fruit,  shade,  and  water  ; 
and  whoever  lays  out  a  garden  without  all  these 
must  not  pretend  to  any  perfection.  It  ought  to 
lie  to  the  best  parts  of  the  house,  or  to  those  of 
the  master's  commonest  use  ;  so  as  to  be  but  like 
one  of  the  rooms  out  of  which  you  step  into 
another.  The  part  of  your  garden  next  your 
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house  (besides  the  walks  that  go  round  it)  should 
be  a  parterre  for  flowers,  or  grass-plots,  bordered 
with  flowers  ;  or  if,  according  to  the  newest  mode, 
it  be  cast  all  in  grass-plots  and  gravel  walks,  the 
dryness  of  these  should  be  relieved  with  fountains, 
and  the  plainness  of  those  with  statues  ;  otherwise, 
if  large,  they  have  an  ill  effect  upon  the  eye. 
However,  the  part  next  the  house  should  be  open, 
and  no  other  fruit  but  upon  the  walls.  If  this  take 
up  one-half  of  the  garden,  the  other  should  be 
fruit-trees,  unless  some  grove  for  shade  lie  in  the 
middle  :  if  it  take  up  but  a  third  part  only,  then 
the  next  third  may  be  dwarf  trees,  and  the  last 
standard  fruit ;  or  else  the  second  part  fruit-trees, 
and  the  third  all  sorts  of  winter-greens,  which 
provide  for  all  seasons  of  the  year.  I  will  not 
enter  upon  any  account  of  flowers,  having  only 
pleased  myself  with  seeing  or  smelling  them,  and 
not  troubled  myself  with  the  care,  which  is  more 
the  ladies'  part  than  the  men's  ;  but  the  success  is 

wholly  in  the  gardener. 

Sir  William  Temple. 


The  Transformation  of  a  Garden 

\  \  7"E  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  making  the 
garden.  The  feature  of  the  place  was,  and 
is,  two  symmetrically  planted  groups  of  magnificent 
Elms  in  the  park  field,  in  which  every  season  we 
hope  the  rooks  will  build.  There  was  everything 
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to  be  done  in  the  garden,  to  which  these  Elms  form 
a  back-ground.  We  found  hardly  any  flowers  ;  a 
large  square  lawn  laid  out  in  beds,  with  unsatis- 
factory turf  and  shrubberies  beyond,  a  long,  broad 
terrace  walk,  old  brick  walls,  with  stone  balls  on  the 
corners,  two  or  three  old  wrought-iron  gates  in  the 
wrong  places,  dabs  of  kitchen-garden  and  potato 
plots,  stable-yard  and  carriage  entrance  occupying 
the  whole  south  front,  with  a  few  pleasant  trees,  a 
young  Wellingtonia,  a  Stone  Pine,  a  Venetian 
Sumach  (Rhus  cotinus\  and  a  very  large  red 
Chestnut  (from  a  seed  brought  from  Spain  in  the 
waistcoat  pocket  of  one  of  our  predecessors  here, 
fifty  years  ago,  and  said  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind 
raised  in  England).  Such  was  our  new  playground 
in  1871.  Here  we  brought  a  skilful  gardener, 
possessed  of  common  sense  and  uncommon  good 
taste — can  one  say  much  more  in  a  few  words?— 
and  aided  by  our  most  unscientific  but  exceeding 
love  for  flowers  and  gardening,  we  set  to  work  at 
once.  These  '  gardens  on  a  flat '  are  transformed. 
There  are  now  close-trimmed  yew  hedges,  some 
of  those  first  planted  being  eight  feet  six  inches 
high,  and  nearly  three  feet  through,  while  others 
are  kept  low  and  square.  There  are  Yews  cut  in 
pyramids  and  buttresses  against  the  walls,  and  Yews 
in  every  stage  of  natural  growth.  I  love  the 
English  Yew,  with  its  '  thousand  years  of  gloom  ! ' 
(an  age  that  ours,  however,  have  not  yet  attained). 
The  Wellingtonia,  planted  in  1866,  has  shot  up  to 
over  forty  feet  high,  and  far  outgrown  its  youthful 
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Jack-in-the-Green  look.  The  Stone  Pine,  alas !  has 
split  in  two  and  been  propped  up  ;  and  although 
half  killed  since  by  frost,  it  yet  bears  a  yearly 
harvest  of  fine  cones,  chiefly  collected  for  use  as 
fire  revivers  ; — though  the  seeds  ripen  for  sowing, 
or  eating.  The  borders  are  filled  with  the  dearest 
old-fashioned  plants ;  the  main  entrance  is  removed 
to  the  north  side  ;  the  stable-yard  is  removed  also, 
and  instead  thereof  are  turf  and  straight  walks, 
and  a  sun  dial  and  a  parterr  for  bedding  things  out 
— the  sole  plot  allowed  here  for  scarlet  Pelargoni- 
ums and  the  like.  In  this  parterr  occurs  the  only 
foliage  plant  we  tolerate — a  deep  crimson  velvet- 
leaved  Coleus.  The  centre  bed  is  a  raised  square 
of  yellow  Stonecrop,  and  little  white  Harebells  ; 
with  an  old  stone  pedestal,  found  in  a  stonemason's 
yard,  bearing  a  leaden  inscription — 'To  Deborah' 
— surmounted  by  a  ball  on  which  the  white  pigeons 
picturesquely  perch.  There  are  green  walks  be- 
tween Yew  hedges  and  flower  borders,  Beech 
hedges  and  a  long  green  tunnel — the  allee  verte — 
so  named  in  remembrance  of  a  bower-walk  in  an 
old  family  place,  no  longer  in  existence. 

E.  V,  B. 

(From  '  Days  and  Hours  in  a  Garden,'  by  per- 
mission of  Messrs.  Bickers  &  Son.) 
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The  Landscape  Garden 

/^\F  Nature's  various  scenes,  the  painter  culls 
That  for  his  fav'rite  theme,  where   the   fair 

whole 

Is  broken  into  ample  parts,  and  bold  ; 
Where  to  the  eye  three  well-marked  distances 
Spread  their  peculiar  coloring.     Vivid  green, 
Warm   brown    and  black   opake   the  foreground 

bears 

Conspicuous  ;  sober  olive  coldly  marks 
The  second  distance  ;  thence  the  third  declines 
In  softer  blue,  or  less'ning  still  is  lost 
In  faintest  purple.     When  thy  taste  is  call'd 
To  adorn  a  scene  where  Nature's  self  presents 
All  these  distinct  gradations,  then  rejoice 
As  does  the  painter,  and  like  him  apply 
Thy  colours  ;  plant  thou  on  each  separate  part 
Its  proper  foliage.     Chief,  for  there  thy  skill 
Has  its  chief  scope,  enrich  with  all  the  hues 
That  flowers,  that  shrubs,  that  trees  can  yield,  the 

sides 

Of  that  fair  path,  from  whence  our  sight  is  led 
Gradual  to  view  the  whole.    Where'er  thou  wind'st 
That  path,  take  heed  between  the  scene,  and  eye, 
To  vary  and  to  mix  thy  chosen  greens. 
Here  for  a  while  with  cedar  or  with  larch, 
That  from  the  ground  spread  their  close  foliage, 

hide 

The  view  entire.     Then  o'er  some  lowly  tuft, 
Where  rose  and  woodbine  bloom,  permit  its  charms 
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To  burst  upon  the  sight ;  now  through  a  copse 
Of  beech,    that    rear    their    smooth    and    stately 

trunks, 

Admit  it  partially,  and  half  exclude, 
And  half  reveal  its  graces  ;  in  this  path, 
How  long  so'er  the  wanderer  roves,  each  step 
Shall    wake    fresh    beauties  ;    each    short    point 

present 
A  different  picture,  new,  and  yet  the  same,  .i 

William  Mason. 


The  Fountain 


AITHEN  in  the  Garden's  Entrance  you  provide, 

The  waters,  there  united,  to  divide  : 
First,  in  the  Center  a  large  Fountain  make  ; 
Which  from  a  narrow  pipe  its  Rise  may  take, 
And  to  the  Air  those  waves,  by  which  'tis  fed, 
Remit  afar  ;  about  it  raise  a  Bed 
Of  Moss,  or  Grass*;  but  if  you  think  this  base, 
With  well-wrought  marble  circle  in  the  Place. 

Batty  Langley. 
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The  Rosary 

T  N  our  ideal  garden,  the  entrance  to  the  Rosary 
is  either  from  the  lawn  between  the  shrubberies, 
or  from  the  terrace  walk  down  the  steps,  but  such 
arrangements  must  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
formation  and  surroundings  of  the  beds.  ...  In 
some  convenient  corner  of  the  Rose  Garden  there 
should  be  a  bower,  boarded  and  roofed  and  floored, 
with  seats  and  table,  containing  drawers  for  cata- 
logues and  tools,  and  a  cupboard  for  the  crockery 
of  five  o'clock  tea. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Rose  Garden  the  shrub- 
bery, through  which  we  enter  it,  will  be  a  sufficient 
protection  ;  at  the  south  end,  between  the  Rose 
and  the  Rock  gardens,  a  hedge  of  Japanese  Rosa 
Rugosa,  red  and  white  intermixed,  charming  with 
its  early  flowers,  and  afterwards  with  its  beautiful 
fruit ;  and  on  the  western,  pillars  or  a  pergola. 


The  walks  should  be  entirely  of  grass,  and 
where  it  is  closely  mown  and  well  rolled,  it  is 
always  available  as  a  dry  and  delightful  promenade 
for  those  persons  who  do  not  prefer  wet  weather 
for  the  enjoyment  of  their  love  among  the  Roses, 
and  would  regard  it  as  disrespectful  to  appear  in 
goloshes  before  the  queen  of  flowers.  We  do  not 
wish  to  see  them  when  they  are  battered  by  heavy 
rains,  and  I  have  never  overcome  my  regret  that  a 
gentleman  of  Mr.  Cowper's  poetic  ability  should 
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have  recorded  the  injudicious  behaviour  of  Mary 
in  conveying  a  rose  to  Anna,  which  had  only  just 
been  washed  by  a  shower,  and 

Unfit  as  it  was 
For  a  nosegay,  so  dripping  and  drowned. 

It  is  of  all  times  the  worst  for  gathering  Roses 

when 

The  plentiful  moisture  encumbers  the  flower, 
And  weighs  down  its  beautiful  head. 

No  mother  would  bring  her  pretty  child  into  the 
drawing-room,  when  it  'had  been  washed,  just 
washed,'  in  its  tub,  or  when  the  tears  were  glisten- 
ing on  its  sweet  little  face  (after  furious  but  in- 
effectual efforts  to  kick  the  under-nurse).  And 
why  does  Mr.  Cowper  suddenly  appear  upon  the 
scene  to  grab  at  the  Rose,  and 

Swinging  it  rudely,  too  rudely  alas, 
He  snapped  it — it  fell  to  the  ground. 

We  read  the  history  with  mingled  feelings,  pity  for 
the  ignorance  of  Mary,  resentment  for  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  poet,  sorrow  for  the  bereavement  of 

Anne. 

S.  Reynolds  Hole. 

(From  '  Our  Gardens,'  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Hole, 
widow  of  the  late  Dean  Hole,  and  of  Messrs.  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Co.) 
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Garden-craft 

Gardener :  Go,  bind  thou  up  yon'  dangling  apri- 

cocks, 

Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight : 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-fast-growing  sprays, 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth. 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government. 
You  thus  employed,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  which  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

i  Servant :  Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a 

pale, 

Keep  law  and  form  and  due  proportion, 
Shewing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate, 
When  our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Is  full  of  weeds,  her  fairest  flowers  choked  up, 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unpruned,  her  hedges  ruined, 
Her  knots  disordered,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ? 

Gardener :  Hold  thy  peace  : 

He  that  has  suffered  this  disordered  spring 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf: 
The  weeds  which  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did 

shelter, 

That  seemed  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up, 
Are  plucked  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolingbroke, 
I  mean  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  Green. 


i  Servant :  What,  are  they  dead  ? 

Gardener  :  They  are,  and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  seiz'd  the  wasteful  king.    Oh  !  what  pity  is  it, 
That  he  had  not  so  trimmed  and  dressed  his  land 
As  we  this  garden  !     We  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees, 
Lest,  being  over-proud  with  sap  and  blood, 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself : 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men, 
They  might  have  lived  to  bear  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty  :  superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live  : 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown, 
Which  waste  of  idle  hours  had  quite  thrown  down. 

William  Shakespeare. 
('  Richard  II,'  Act  III,  sc.  iv,  11.  29-66.) 

Kubla  Khan 

T  N  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 

A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree  : 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round  : 
And  there  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills 
Where  blossomed  many  an  incense-bearing  tree  : 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills, 
Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 
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But  oh  !  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 
Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedarn  cover  ! 
A  savage  place  !  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon-lover  ! 
And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seeth- 
ing, 

As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing 
A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced  : 
Amid  whose  swift  half-intermitted  burst 
Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail, 
Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail : 
And  'mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 
It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 
Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion 
Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran, 
Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean  : 
And  'mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war  ! 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  waves  ; 

Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 

From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice  ; 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 

In  a  vision  once  I  saw  : 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid, 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played, 
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Singing  of  Mount  Abora  ! 

Could  I  revive  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  song, 

To  such  a  deep  delight  'twould  win  me, 
That  with  music  loud  and  long, 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air, 
That  sunny  dome  !     Those  caves  of  ice  ! 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there, 
And  all  should  cry,  Beware  !  Beware  ! 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair  ! 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed, 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise  ! 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


A  Plea  for  Shrubberies 

1VT  O  one  who  has  not  a  shrubbery  really  knows 
what  the  evening  song  of  the  blackbird  and 
thrush  can  be — especially,  I  think,  the  blackbird. 
The  perfect  conditions  are,  perhaps  :  April,  six 
o'clock,  a  shower's  last  drops  just  pattering,  and 
the  sky  yellow  in  the  west.  Arnold's  'wet,  bird- 
haunted,  English  lawn '  must  have  had  a  shrubbery 
on  the  edge  of  it.  Yet  no  one  seems  to  strive 
after  the  shrubbery  any  longer.  One  reason  for 
its  neglect  is,  I  imagine,  that  the  good  shrubbery 
does  not  come  to  perfection  in  the  lifetime  of 
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its  planter,  or  at  any  rate  not  until  he  is  full  of 
years  ;  and  we  are  more  selfish  than  we  used  to 
be — more  inclined  for  rapid  results.  Planting  a 
green  shade  in  which  one's  grandchildren  may  have 
green  thoughts  is  a  pastime  that  has  to  a  large 
extent  gone  out.  Hence  it  is  that  the  houses  with 
good  shrubberies  must  be  old  ;  and  to-day  most 
houses  that  one  sees  are  new.  The  shrubbery 
belongs  to  the  days  of  Miss  Austen.  In  one  of  her 
books — I  forget  which — the  impossibility  of  taking 
a  house  without  a  shrubbery  attached  to  it  is  em- 
phatically insisted  on.  A  house  with  a  good  shrub- 
bery is  always  a  house  old  enough  for  Miss  Austen's 
characters  to  have  lived  in  it. 

E.  V.  Lucas. 

(From  { Listener's  Lure,'  by  permission  of 
Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas.) 
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THE   POET   IN    THE   GARDEN 


I  am  come  into  my  garden,  my  sister,  my  spouse  :  I  have 
gathered  my  myrrh  and  my  spice ;  I  have  eaten  my 
honeycomb  with  my  honey  ;  I  have  drunk  my  wine  and 
my  milk  :  eat,  O  friends  ;  drink,  yea,  drink  abundantly, 
O  beloved.  The  Song  Oy  Soiomon. 


The  savour  of  the  roses  swote 
Me  smote  right  to  the  herte  rote. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer. 


A  Garden  by  the  Sea 

T  KNOW  a  little  garden  close, 
1    Set  thick  with  lily  and  red  rose, 
Where  I  would  wander  if  I  might 
From  dewy  morn  to  dewy  night, 
And  have  one  with  me  wandering. 

And  though  within  it  no  birds  sing, 
And  though  no  pillared  house  is  theie, 
And  though  the  apple-boughs  are  bare 
Of  fruit  and  blossom,  would  to  God 
Her  feet  upon  the  green  grass  trod, 
And  I  beheld  them  as  before. 

There  comes  a  murmur  from  the  shore, 
And  in  the  close  two  fair  streams  are, 
Drawn  from  the  purple  hills  afar, 
Drawn  down  unto  the  restless  sea  : 
Dark  hills  whose  heath-bloom  feeds  no  bee, 
Dark  shore  no  ship  has  ever  seen, 
Tormented  by  the  billows  green 
Whose  murmur  comes  unceasingly 
Unto  the  place  for  which  I  cry. 

For  which  I  cry  both  day  and  night, 
For  which  I  let  slip  all  delight, 
Whereby  I  grow  both  deaf  and  blind, 
Careless  to  win,  unskilled  to  find, 
And  quick  to  lose  what  all  men  seek. 
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Yet  tottering  as  I  am  and  weak, 

Still  have  I  left  a  little  breath 

To  seek  within  the  jaws  of  death 

An  entrance  to  that  happy  place, 

To  seek  the  unforgotten  face, 

Once  seen,  once  kissed,  once  reft  from  me 

Anigh  the  murmuring  of  the  sea. 

William  Morris. 

(From  'Poems  by  the  Way,'  by  permission 
of  Mrs.  William  Morris.) 

The  Blackbird 

r\  BLACKBIRD  !  sing  me  something  well ; 

While  all  the  neighbours  shoot  thee  round, 
I  keep  smooth  plots  of  fruitful  ground, 
Where  thou  may'st  warble,  eat  and  dwell. 

The  espaliers  and  the  standards  all 

Are  thine  ;  the  range  of  lawn  and  park  : 
The  unnetted  black-hearts  ripen  dark, 

All  thine,  against  the  garden  wall. 

Yet,  tho'  I  spared  thee  all  the  spring, 

Thy  sole  delight  is,  sitting  still, 

With  that  gold  dagger  of  thy  bill 
To  fret  the  summer  jenneting. 

A  golden  bill !  the  silver  tongue, 

Cold  February  loved,  is  dry  ! 

Plenty  corrupts  the  melody 
That  made  thee  famous  once,  when  young  : 
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And  in  the  sultry  garden-squares, 

Now  thy  flute-notes  are  changed  to  coarse, 
I  hear  thee  not  at  all,  or  hoarse 

As  when  a  hawker  hawks  his  wares. 

Take  warning  !  he  that  will  not  sing 
While  yon  sun  prospers  in  the  blue, 
Shall  sing  for  want,  ere  leaves  are  new, 

Caught  in  the  frozen  palms  of  Spring. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


To  the  Unknown 

C\   UNKNOWN   Belov'd  One  !  to  the  mellow 

season 

Branches  in  the  lawn  make  drooping  bow'rs  ; 
Vase  and  plot  burn  scarlet,  gold,  and  azure  ; 
Honeysuckles  wind  the  tall,  grey  turret, 

And  pale  passion-flow'rs. 
Come  thou,  come  thou  to  my  lonely  thought 
O  Unknown  Belov'd  One. 

William  Allingham. 


The  Butterfly 

'"TO  the  gay  gardins  his  unstaid  desire 

Him  wholly  caried,  to  refresh  his  sprights  : 
There  lavish  Nature,  in  her  best  attire, 
Powres  forth  sweete  odors  and  alluring  sights ; 
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And  Arte,  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire 
T  excell  the  naturall  with  made  delights  ; 
And  all,  that  faire  or  pleasant  may  be  found, 
In  riotous  excesse  doth  there  abound. 

There  he  arriving  round  about  doth  flie, 
From  bed  to  bed,  from  one  to  other  border, 
And  takes  survey,  with  curious  busie  eye, 
Of  every  flowre  and  herbe  there  set  in  order : 
Now  this,  now  that,  he  tasteth  tenderly, 
Yet  none  of  them  he  rudely  doth  disorder, 
Ne  with  his  feete  their  silken  leaves  deface, 
But  pastures  on  the  pleasures  of  each  place 

And  evermore,  with  most  varietie 

And  change  of  sweetnesse,  (for  all  change  is  sweete) 

Pie  casts  his  glutton  sense  to  satisfie, 

Now  sucking  of  the  sap  of  herbe  most  meete, 

Or  of  the  deaw  which  yet  on  them  does  lie, 

Now  in  the  same  bathing  his  tender  feete  ; 

And  then  he  pearcheth  on  some  braunch  thereby, 

To  weather  him,  and  his  moyst  wings  to  dry. 

And  then  againe  he  turneth  to  his  play, 
To  spoyle  the  pleasures  of  that  Paradise  ; 
The  wholesome  Saulge,  and  Lavender  still  gray, 
Ranke-smelling  Rue,  and  Cummin  good  for  eyes, 
The  Roses  raigning  in  the  pride  of  May, 
Sharpe  Isope,  good  for  green  wounds  remedies, 
Faire  Marigoldes,  and  Bees  alluring  Thime 
Sweet  Marjoram,  and  Daysies  decking  prime  : 
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Coole  Violets,  and  Orpine  growing  still, 
Embathed  Balme,  and  chearfull  Galingale, 
Fresh  Costmarie,  and  breathful  Camomill, 
Dull  Poppie,  and  drink-quickning  Setuale, 
Veyne-healing  Verven,  and  bed-purging  Dill, 
Sound  Savorie,  and  Bazil  hartie-hale, 
Fat  Colworts,  and  comforting  Perseline, 

Colde  Lettuce,  and  refreshing  Rosmarine. 

— •/ 

And  whato  else  of  vertue  good  or  ill 
Grewe  in  this  Garclin,  fetcht  from  farre  away, 
Of  everie  one  he  takes,  and  tastes  at  will, 
And  on  their  pleasures  greedily  doth  pray. 
Then,  when  he  hath  both  plaid  and  fed  his  fill, 
In  the  warme  Sunne  he  doth  himselfe  embay, 
And  there  him  rests  in  riotus  sufHsaunce 
Of  all  his  gladmlness,  and  kingly  joyaunce. 

What  more  felicitie  can  fall  to  creature 
Then  to  enjoy  delight  with  libertie. 
And  to  be  Lord  of  all  the  workes  of  Nature, 
To  raine  in  th'aire  from  th'earth  to  highest  skie, 
To  feed  on  flowres  and  weeds  of  glorious  feature, 
To  take  what  ever  thing  doth  please  the  eie  ? 
Who  rests  not  pleased  with  such  happiness, 
Well  worthy  he  to  taste  of  wretchedness. 

Edmund  Spenser. 
('  Minopotmos,'  11.  161-216.) 


Divination  by  a  Daffodil 

HEN  a  daffodil  I  see, 
Hanging  down  his  head  towards  me, 
Guess  I  may  what  I  must  be  : 
First,  I  shall  decline  my  head  ; 
Secondly  I  shall  be  dead  ; 

Lastly,  safely  buried. 

Robert  Herrick. 


Women  and  Roses 

i 

T  DREAM  of  a  red-rose  tree. 
And  which  of  its  roses  three 
Is  the  dearest  rose  to  me  ? 

i 

II 

Round  and  round,  like  a  dance  of  snow 
In  a  dazzling  drift,  as  its  guardians,  go 
Floating  the  women  faded  for  ages, 
Sculptured  in  stone,  on  the  poet's  pages. 
Then  follow  the  women  fresh  and  gay, 
Living  and  loving  and  loved  to-day. 
Last,  in  the  rear,  flee  the  multitude  of  maidens 
Beauties  unborn.     And  all,  to  one  cadence, 
They  circle  their  rose  on  my  rose  tree. 
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Ill 

Dear  rose,  thy  term  is  reached, 
Thy  leaf  hangs  loose  and  bleached 
Bees  pass  it  unimpeached. 

IV 

Stay  then,  stoop,  since  I  cannot  climb, 
You,  great  shapes  of  the  antique  time  ! 
How  shall  I  fix  you,  fire  you,  freeze  you, 
Break  my  heart  at  your  feet  to  please  you  ? 
Oh  !  to  possess,  and  be  possessed  ! 
Hearts  that  beat  'neath  each  pallid  breast ! 
But  once  of  love,  the  poesy,  the  passion, 
Drink  once  and  die  ! — In  vain,  the  same  fashion 
They  circle  their  rose  on  my  rose  tree. 


Dear  rose,  thy  joy's  undimmed  : 

Thy  cup  is  ruby-rimmed, 

Thy  cup's  heart  nectar-brimmed. 

VI 

Deep  as  drops  from  a  statue's  plinth 
The  bee  sucked  in  by  the  hyacinth, 
So  will  I  bury  me  while  burning, 
Quench  like  him  at  a  plunge  my  yearning, 
Eyes  in  your  eyes,  lips  on  your  lips  ! 
Fold  me  fast  where  the  cincture  slips, 
Prison  all  my  soul  in  eternities  of  pleasure  ! 
Girdle  me  once  !     But  no — in  their  old  measure 
They  circle  their  rose  on  my  rose  tree. 
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VII 

Dear  rose  without  a  thorn. 
Thy  bud's  the  babe  unborn  : 
First  streak  of  a  new  morn. 

VIII 

Wings,  lend  wings  for  the  cold,  the  clear  ! 

What's  far  conquers  what  is  near. 

Roses  will  bloom  nor  want  beholders, 

Sprung  from  the  dust  where  our  own  flesh  moulders. 

What  shall  arrive  with  the  cycle's  change  ? 

A  novel  grace  and  a  beauty  strange. 

I  will  make  an  Eve,  be  the  artist  that  began  her, 

Shaped  her  to  his  mind  !— Alas  !  in  like  manner 

They  circle  their  rose  on  my  rose  tree. 

Robert  Browning. 


Lines  written  in  Kensington  Gardens 

T  N  this  lone  open  glade  I  lie, 

Screen'd  by  dark  trees  on  either  hand  ; 
And  at  its  head,  to  stay  the  eye, 
Those  black-topp'd,  red-boled  pine-trees  stand. 

The  clouded  sky  is  still  and  grey, 
Through  silken  rifts  soft  peers  the  sun, 
Light  the  green-foliaged  chestnuts  play, 
The  darker  elms  stand  grave  and  dun. 
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The  birds  sing  sweetly  in  these  trees 
Across  the  girdling  city's  hum  ; 
How  green  under  the  boughs  it  is  ! 
How  thick  the  tremulous  sheep-cries  come  ! 

Sometimes  a  child  will  cross  the  glade 
To  take  his  nurse  his  broken  toy  : 
Sometimes  a  thrush  flit  overhead 
Deep  in  her  unknown  day's  employ. 

Here  at  my  feet  what  wonders  pass, 
What  endless  active  life  is  here  ! 
What  blowing  daisies,  fragrant  grass  ! 
An  air-stirr'd  forest,  fresh  and  clear. 

Scarce  fresher  is  the  mountain  sod 
Where  the  tired  angler  lies,  stretch'd  out, 
And,  eased  of  basket  and  of  rod, 
Counts  his  day's  spoil  the  spotted  trout. 

I,  on  men's  impious  uproar  hurl'd, 
Think  sometimes,  as  I  hear  them  rave, 
That  peace  has  left  the  upper  world, 
And  now  keeps  only  in  the  grave. 

Yet  here  is  peace  for  ever  new. 
When  I,  who  watch  them,  am  away 
Still  all  things  in  this  glade  go  through 
The  changes  of  their  quiet  day. 
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Then  to  their  happy  rest  they  pass. 
The  flowers  close,  the  birds  are  fed  : 
The  night  comes  down  upon  the  grass  : 
The  child  sleeps  warmly  in  his  bed. 

Calm  Soul  of  all  things  !  make  it  mine 
To  feel,  amid  the  city's  jar, 
That  there  abides  a  peace  of  thine, 
Man  did  not  make,  and  cannot  mar. 

The  will  to  neither  strive  nor  cry, 
The  power  to  feel  with  others  give. 
Calm,  calm  me  more  ;  nor  let  me  die 
Before  I  have  begun  to  live. 

Matthew  Arnold. 


The  Garden  of  Hesperides 

n^O  the  ocean  now  I  fly, 

And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 
Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye, 
Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky. 
There  I  suck  the  liquid  air, 
All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 
Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree. 
Along  the  crispe'd  shades  and  bowers 
Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  Spring  ; 
The  Graces  and  the  rosy-bosomed  Hours 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring. 
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Here  eternal  Summer  dwells  ; 
And  west  winds  with  musky  wing 
About  the  cedarn  valleys  fling 
Nard  and  Cassia's  balmy  smells. 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  shew. 
And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 
(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 
Beds  of  hyacinths  and  roses, 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 
Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound, 
In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 

Sadly  sits  the  Assyrian  queen. 

John  Milton. 


Song 

A    SPIRIT  haunts  the  year's  last  hours 
^^  Dwelling  amid  these  yellowing  bowers  : 

To  himself  he  talks  ; 
For  at  eventide,  listening  earnestly, 
At  his  work  you  may  hear  him  sob  and  sigh 
In  the  walks  ; 

Earthward  he  boweth  the  heavy  stalks 
Of  the  mouldering  flowers  : 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 

Over  its  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly  ; 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock, 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily. 


The  air  is  damp,  and  hush'd,  and  close, 

As  a  sick  man's  room  when  he  taketh  repose 

An  hour  before  death  ; 

My  very  heart  faints  and  my  whole  soul  grieves 
At  the  moist  rich  smell  of  the  rotting  leaves, 

And  the  breath 

Of  the  fading  edges  of  box  beneath, 
And  the  year's  last  rose, 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 

Over  its  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly  ; 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock, 

Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


Sibrandus  Schafnaburgensis 


"DLAGUE  take  all  your  pedants,  say  I  ! 

He  who  wrote  what  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
Centuries  back  was  so  good  as  to  die, 

Leaving  this  rubbish  to  cumber  the  land  ; 
This,  that  was  a  book  in  its  time, 

Printed  on  paper  and  bound  in  leather, 
Last  month  in  the  white  of  a  matin-prime 
Just  when  the  birds  sang  all  together. 
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II 

Into  the  garden  I  brought  it  to  read, 

And  under  the  arbute  and  laurustine 
Read  it,  so  help  me  grace  in  my  need, 

From  title-page  to  closing  line. 
Chapter  on  chapter  did  I  count, 

As  a  curious  traveller  counts  Stonehenge  ; 
Added  up  the  mortal  amount ; 

And  then  proceeded  to  my  revenge. 


Ill 

Vender's  a  plum-tree,  with  a  crevice 

An  owl  would  build  in,  were  he  but  sage 
For  a  lap  of  moss,  like  a  fine  pont-levis 

In  a  castle  of  the  middle  age, 
Joins  to  a  lip  of  gum,  pure  amber  ; 

When  he'd  be  private,  there  might  he  spend 
Hours  alone  in  his  lady's  chamber  : 

Into  this  crevice  I  dropped  our  friend. 

IV 

Splash  went  he,  as  under  he  ducked, 

-I  knew  at  the  bottom  rain-drippings  stagnate  ; 
Next  a  handful  of  blossoms  I  plucked 

To  bury  him  with,  my  bookshelf's  magnate  ; 
Then  I  went  in-doors,  brought  out  a  loaf, 

Half  a  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  Chablis  ; 
Lay  on  the  grass  and  forgot  the  oaf 

Over  a  jolly  chapter  of  Rabelais. 
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Now,  this  morning,  betwixt  the  moss 

And  gum  that  locked  our  friend  in  limbo, 
A  spider  had  spun  his  web  across, 

And  sate  in  the  midst  with  arms  a-kimbo  ; 
So,  I  took  pity,  for  learning's  sake, 

And,  de  profundis,  a-centibus  Icetis, 
Cantate  !  quoth  I,  as  I  got  a  rake, 

And  up  I  fished  his  delectable  treatise. 


VI 

Here  you  have  it,  dry  in  the  sun, 

With  all  the  binding  all  of  a  blister, 
And  great  blue  spots  where  the  ink  has  run, 

And  reddish  streaks  that  wink  and  glister 
O'er  the  page  so  beautifully  yellow— 

Oh,  well  have  the  droppings  played  their  tricks  ! 
Did  he  guess  how  toadstools  grow,  this  fellow? 

Here's  one  stuck  in  his  chapter  six  ! 

VII 

How  did  he  like  it  when  the  live  creatures 

Tickled  and  toused  and  browsed  him  all  over, 
And  worm,  slug,  eft,  with  serious  features, 

Came  in,  each  one,  for  his  right  of  trover  ; 
When  the  water-beetle  with  great  blind  deaf  face 

Made  of  her  eggs  the  stately  deposit, 
And  the  newt  borrowed  just  so  much  of  the  preface 

As  tiled  in  the  top  of  his  black  wife's  closet. 
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VIII 

All  that  life,  and  fun,  and  romping, 

All  that  frisking,  and  twisting,  and  coupling, 
While  slowly  our  poor  friend's  leaves  were  swamp- 
ing, 

And  clasps  were  cracking,  and  covers  suppling  ! 
As  if  you  had  carried  sour  John  Knox 

To  the  play-house  at  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Munich, 
Fastened  him  into  a  front-row  box, 

And  danced  off  the  Ballet   with  trousers  and 
tunic ! 

IX 

Come,  old  martyr  !     What,  torment  enough  is  it  ? 

Back  to  my  room  shall  you  take  your  sweet  self ! 
Good-bye,  mother-beetle  ;  husband-eft,  sufficit  / 

See  the  snug  niche  I  have  made  on  my  shelf: 
A.'s  book  shall  prop  you  up,  B.'s  shall  cover  you, 

Here's  C.  to  be  grave  with,  or  D.  to  be  gay, 
And  with  E.  on  each  side,  and  F.  right  over  you, 

Dry-rot  at  ease  till  the  Judgment-day  ! 

Robert  Browning. 


The  Lily  and  the  Rose 


n^HE  nymph  must  lose  her  female  friend, 

If  more  admir'd  than  she— 
But  where  will  fierce  contention  end 
If  flowr's  can  disagree? 
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Within  the  garden's  peaceful  scene 

Appear'd  two  lovely  foes, 
Aspiring  to  the  rank  of  queen— 

The  Lily  and  the  Rose. 

The  Rose  soon  redden'd  into  rage, 

And,  swelling  with  disdain, 
Appeal'd  to  many  a  poet's  page 

To  prove  her  right  to  reign. 

The  Lily's  height  bespoke  command — 

A  fair  imperial  flow'r  ; 
She  seem'd  design'd  for  Flora's  hand, 

The  sceptre  of  her  pow'r. 

This  civil  bick'ring  and  debate 

The  goddess  chanc'd  to  hear, 
And  flew  to  save,  ere  yet  too  late, 

The  pride  of  the  parterre. 

Your's  is,  she  said,  the  nobler  hue, 

And  your's  the  statelier  mien, 
And,  till  a  third  surpasses  you, 

Let  each  be  deem'd  a  queen. 

Thus,  sooth'd  and  reconcil'd,  each  seeks 

The  fairest  British  fair  ; 
The  seat  of  empire  is  her  cheeks, 

They  reign  united  there. 

William  Cowper. 
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Sonnet 

T  F  plaintive  note  of  birds,  or  rustle  lent 

To  swaying  bough  by  breeze  of  summertide, 

Or  muffled  murmur  of  clear  streams  that  glide 
On  channelled  path  'twixt  flowers  and  grasses  pent, 
Comes  where  I  sit  and  write  on  Love  intent ; 

Then  her  whom   Heaven  revealed,  and  Earth 
doth  hide, 

I  see  and  feel  and  know,  how,  from  my  side 
Sundered  so  far,  she  answers  my  lament. 
Why  thus  before  the  time  wear  life  away  ? 

She  pitying  saith,  wherefore  incessant  run 

Thine  eyes  with  bitter  waters  ?  weep,  I  pray, 
No  more  for  me,  who  endless  life  have  won 

By  death,  and  opened  to  eternal  day 

The  eyes  I  seemed  to  shut  unto  the  Sun. 

Petrarch  (trans,  by  Richard  Garnett). 

(From  '  Sonnets  by  Dante,  Petrarch,  Camoens,'  by 
permission  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Garnett,  on  behalf  of  the 
executors  of  the  late  Dr.  Garnett.) 


Conservation 

'~PHOU,  who  from  many  a  spray  forlorn 
Its  ruddy  jewellery  hast  torn, 
Belove'd  thrush ! 

From  mountain-ash  no  need  to  fly, 

At  sight  of  me,  to  sanctuary 
Of  laurel-bush. 
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Plunder  thy  fill  !— my  garden  yet 
Is  sweet  with  stock  and  mignonette, 

With  asters  gay, 
And  of  its  plenty  well  can  spare, 
O  prince  of  song,  the  frugal  fare 

It  doth  purvey. 

Soon  will  the  dahlia's  pride  lie  dead, 
The  sunflower  droop  his  kingly  head, 

And  pinched  with  cold 
The  lordly  hollyhock  repine 
For  still  September's  mild  sunshine 

And  moon  of  gold. 

Then  winter  with  her  wailful  rains 
Will  weep  o'er  autumn's  gaunt  remains, 

Or  watch  them  lie 

Stark  in  the  snow's  sepulchral  dress, 
Entombed  within  a  featureless 

Gray  vault  of  sky. 

But  when  I  sigh,  dear  mottled  thief, 
For  crocus-flower  and  lilac-leaf 

Delaying  long, 

The  vanished  splendour  of  the  tree 
Will  glow  again,  conserved  by  thee 

In  glorious  song. 

Alfred  Hayes. 

(From  '  The  Vale  of  Arden,'  by  permission  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Hayes  and  of  Mr.  John  Lane.) 
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The  Moon  of  Roses 

'"PHIS  is  the  moon  of  roses, 

The  lovely  and  flowerful  time  ; 
And,  as  white  roses  climb  the  wall, 
Your  dreams  about  me  climb. 

This  is  the  moon  of  roses, 

Glad  and  golden  and  blue  ; 
And,  as  red  roses  drink  of  the  sun, 

My  dreams  they  drink  of  you. 

This  is  the  moon  of  roses  ! 

The  cherishing  South-West  blows, 
And  life,  dear  heart,  for  me  and  you, 

O,  life's  a  rejoicing  rose. 

William  Ernest  Henley. 

(From  '  Hawthorn  and  Lavender,'  by  permission  of 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Henley  and  of  Mr.  David  Nutt. ) 


Cherry-Ripe 


is  a  garden  in  her  face 
Where  roses  and  white  lilies  blow  ; 
A  heavenly  paradise  is  that  place, 
Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  flow  : 

There  cherries  grow  which  none  may  buy 
Till  '  Cherry-ripe  '  themselves  do  cry. 
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Those  cherries  fairly  do  enclose 
Of  orient  pearl  a  double  row, 
Which  when  her  lovely  laughter  shows, 
They  look  like  rose-buds  fill'd  with  snow  ; 
Yet  them  nor  peer  nor  prince  can  buy 
Till  '  Cherry-ripe '  themselves  do  cry. 

Her  eyes  like  angels  watch  them  still ; 

Her  brows  like  bended  bows  do  stand, 
Threat'ning  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 
All  that  attempt  with  eye  or  hand 
Those  sacred  cherries  to  come  nigh, 
Till  '  Cherry-ripe '  themselves  do  cry. 

Thomas  Campion, 


The  Nymph  complaining  for  the 
Death  of  her  Fawn 

n^HE  wanton  troopers  riding  by 

Have  shot  my  fawn,  and  it  will  die. 
Ungentle  men  !  they  cannot  thrive 
Who  killed  thee.     Thou  ne'er  didst  alive 
Them  any  harm,  alas  !  nor  could 
Thy  death  yet  do  them  any  good. 
I'm  sure  I  never  wished  them  ill ; 
Nor  do  I  for  all  this,  nor  will : 
But,  if  my  simple  prayers  may  yet 
Prevail  with  Heaven  to  forget 
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Thy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears, 
Rather  than  fail.     But,  O  my  fears  ! 
It  cannot  die  so.     Heaven's  king 
Keeps  register  of  everything, 
And  nothing  may  we  use  in  vain  ; 
Even  beasts  must  be  with  justice  slain, 
Else  men  are  made  their  deodands. 
Though  they  should  wash  their  guilty  hands 
In  this  warm  life-blood  which  doth  part 
From  thine,  and  wound  me  to  the  heart, 
Yet  could  they  not  be  clean  ;  their  stain 
Is  dyed  in  such  a  purple  grain. 
There  is  not  such  another  in 
The  world,  to  offer  for  their  sin. 

Unconstant  SYLVIO,  when  yet 
I  had  not  found  him  counterfeit, 
One  morning  (I  remember  well), 
Tied  in  this  silver  chain  and  bell, 
Gave  it  to  me  :  nay,  and  I  know 
What  he  said  then,  I'm  sure  I  do : 
Said  he,  '  Look  how  your  huntsman  here 
Hath  taught  a  fawn  to  hunt  his  deer.' 
But  SYLVIO  soon  had  me  beguiled  ; 
This  waxed  tame,  while  he  grew  wild, 
And  quite  regardless  of  my  smart, 
Left  me  his  fawn,  but  took  his  heart. 

Thenceforth  I  set  myself  to  play 
My  solitary  time  away 
With  this  ;  and,  very  well  content, 
Could  so  mine  idle  life  have  spent ; 
For  it  was  full  of  sport,  and  light 
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Of  foot  and  heart,  and  did  invite 
Me  to  its  game  :  it  seemed  to  bless 
Itself  in  me  ;  how  could  I  less 
Than  love  it  ?  O,  I  cannot  be 
Unkind  to  a  beast  that  loveth  me. 

Had  it  lived  long,  I  do  not  know 
Whether  it  too  might  have  done  so 
As  SVLVIO  did  ;  his  gifts  might  be 
Perhaps  as  false,  or  more,  than  he  ; 
But  I  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 
Could  in  so  short  a  time  espy, 
Thy  love  was  far  more  better  then 
The  love  of  false  and  cruel  men. 

With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar  first 
I  it  at  my  own  fingers  nursed  ; 
And  as  it  grew,  so  every  day 
It  waxed  more  white  and  sweet  than  they. 
It  had  so  sweet  a  breath  !  And  oft 
I  blushed  to  see  its  foot  more  soft 
And  white,  shall  I  say  than  my  hand  ? 
Nay,  any  lady's  of  the  land. 

It  is  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
'Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet  ; 
With  what  a  pretty  skipping  grace 
It  oft  would  challenge  me  the  race  ; 
And,  when't  had  left  me  far  away, 
'Twould  stay,  and  run  again,  and  stay  ; 
For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hinds, 
And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own, 
But  so  with  roses  overgrown, 
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And  lilies,  that  you  wou'lct  it  gues:, 

To  be  a  little  wilderness  ; 

And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 

It  only  loved  to  be  there. 

Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 

Have  sought  it  oft,  where  it  should  lie, 

Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise, 

Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes  ; 

For,  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade, 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 

Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed, 

Until  its  lips  e'en  seem  to  bleed 

And  then  to  me  'twould  boldly  trip, 

And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip. 

But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 

On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill, 

And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 

In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold  : 

Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have  been 

Lilies  without,  roses  within. 

0  help  !  O  help  !  I  see  it  faint 
And  die  as  calmly  as  a  saint ! 

See  how  it  weeps  !  the  tears  do  come 
Sad,  slowly,  dropping  like  a  gum. 
So  weeps  the  wounded  balsam  ;  so 
The  holy  frankincense  doth  flow  ; 
The  brotherless  Heliades 
Melt  in  such  amber  tears  as  these. 

1  in  a  golden  vial  will 

Keep  these  two  crystal  tears,  and  fill 
It  till  it  do  o'erflow  with  mine, 
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'Then-place  it  ki' DIANA'S  shrine. 

Now  my  sweet  fawn  is  vanished  to 
Whither  the  swans  and  turtles  go  ; 
In  fair  Elysium  to  endure, 
With  milk-like  lambs,  and  ermines  pure. 
O  do  not  run  too  fast ;  for  I 
Will  but  bespeak  thy  grave,  and  die. 

First,  my  unhappy  statue  shall 
Be  cut  in  marble  ;  and  withal, 
Let  it  be  weeping  too  ;  but  there 
The  engraver  sure  his  art  may  spare  ; 
For  I  so  truly  thee  bemoan, 
That  I  shall  weep,  though  I  be  stone, 
Until  my  tears,  still  dropping,  wear 
My  breast,  themselves  engraving  there  ; 
There  at  my  feet  shalt  thou  be  laid, 
Of  purest  alabaster  made  ; 
For  I  would  have  thine  image  be 
White  as  I  can,  though  not  as  thee. 

Andrew  Marvell 


*  Ask  me  no  more  ' 

A  SK  me  no  more  whither  do  stray 
^^  The  golden  atoms  of  the  day, 
For  in  pure  love  heaven  doth  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 
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Ask  me  no  more  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale  when  May  is  past, 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 

Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows, 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose, 
For  in  your  beauty's  orient  deep 
These  flowers  as  in  their  causes  sleep. 

Thomas  Careiu. 


A  Scene  in  Summer 

A  LFRED,  I  would  that  you  beheld  me  now, 
^^  Sitting  beneath  a  mossy  ivied  wall 
On  a  quaint  bench,  which  to  that  structure  old 
Winds  an  accordant  curve.     Above  my  head 
Dilates  immeasurable  a  wild  of  leaves, 
Seeming  received  into  the  blue  expanse 
That  vaults  this  summer  noon  :  before  me  lies 
A  lawn  of  English  verdure,  smooth  and  bright, 
Mottled  with  fainter  hues  of  early  hay, 
Whose  fragrance,  blended  with  the  rose  perfume 
From  that  white  flowering  bush,  invites  my  sense 
To  a  delicious  madness — and  faint  thoughts 
Of  childish  years  are  borne  into  my  brain 
By  unforgotten  ardours  waking  now. 
Beyond,  a  gentle  slope  leads  into  shade 


Of  mighty  trees,  to  bend  whose  eminent  crown 
Is  the  prime  labour  of  the  pettish  winds, 
That  now  in  lighter  mood  are  twirling  leaves 
Over  my  feet,  or  hurrying  butterflies, 
And  the  gay  humming  things  that  summer  loves, 
Thro'  the  warm  air,  or  altering  the  bound 
Where  yon  elm  shadows  in  majestic  line 
Divide  dominion  with  the  abundant  light. 

Arthur  Henry  Hallam. 


The  Garden  of  Sleep 

f~\  N  the  grass  of  the  cliff,  at  the  edge  of  the  steep, 
^^^  God  planted  a  garden — a  garden  of  sleep  ! 
'Neath  the  blue  of  the  sky,  in  the  green  of  the  com, 
It  is  there  that  the  regal,  red  poppies  are  born  ! 
Brief  days  of  desire,  and  long  dreams  of  delight, 
They  are  mine  when  my  Poppy-Land  cometh  in 

sight, 

In  music  of  distance,  with  eyes  that  are  wet, 
It  is  there  I  remember,  and  there  I  forget ! 

0  heart  of  my  heart !  where  the  poppies  are  born, 

1  am  waiting  for  thee,  in  the  hush  of  the  corn. 

Sleep  !  Sleep  ! 
From  the  cliff  to  the  Deep  ! 
Sleep,  my  Poppy-Land, 
Sleep  ! 
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In  my  garden  of  sleep,  where  red  poppies  are  spread, 
I  wait  for  the  living,  alone  with  the  dead  ! 
For  a  tower  in  ruins  stands  guard  o'er  the  deep, 
At  whose  feet  are  green  graves  of   dear  women 

asleep  ! 

Did  they  love  as  I  love,  when  they  lived  by  the  sea  ? 
Did  they  wait  as  I  wait  for  the  days  that  may  be  ? 
Was  it  hope  or  fulfilling  that  entered  each  breast, 
Ere  death  gave  release,  and  the  poppies  gave  rest  ? 
O  life  of  my  life  !  on  the  cliffs  by  the  sea, 
By  the  graves  in  the  grass,  I  am  waiting  for  thee  ! 

Sleep  !  Sleep  ! 

In  the  dews  by  the  Deep  ! 
Sleep,  my  Poppy-Land  ! 

Sleep  ! 

Clement  Scott. 

(From  'Lays  and  Lyrics,'  copyright, 
G.  Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd.) 
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THE   ORCHARD 


Tho  would  I  seek  for  queen-apples  unripe 

To  give  my  Rosalind. 

Edmund  Spenser. 


From  little  cottage  gardens  you  could  almost 
Smell  the  fruit  ripening  on  the  sultry  air. 

William  Allingham. 

The  Moone  on  the  wane,  gather  fruit  for  to  last, 
but  winter  fruit  gather  when  Mihel  is  past : 

Though  michers  that  love  not  to  buy  nor  to  crave, 
makes  some  gather  sooner,  else  few  for  to  have. 

Thomas  Tusser. 


Of  an  Orchard 


/^OOD  is  an  Orchard,  the  Saint  saith, 

To  meditate  on  life  and  death, 
With  a  cool  well,  a  hive  of  bees, 
A  hermit's  grot  below  the  trees. 

Good  is  an  Orchard  :  very  good, 
Though  one  should  wear  no  monkish  hood 
Right  good,  when  Spring  awakes  her  flute, 
And  good  in  yellowing  time  of  fruit. 

Very  good  in  the  grass  to  lie 

And  see  the  network  'gainst  the  sky, 

A  living  lace  of  blue  and  green, 

And  boughs  that  let  the  gold  between. 

The  bees  are  types  of  souls  that  dwell 
With  honey  in  a  quiet  cell  ; 
The  ripe  fruit  figures  goldenly 
The  soul's  perfection  in  God's  eye. 

Prayer  and  praise  in  a  country  home, 
Honey  and  fruit  :  a  man  might  come, 
Fed  on  such  meats,  to  walk  abroad, 
And  in  his  orchard  talk  with  God. 

Katherine  Tynan  Hinkson. 

(From  '  The  Wind  in  the  Trees,'  by  per- 
mission of  Mrs.  Tynan  Hinkson.  ) 
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To  Cherry-blossoms 

may  simper,  blush,  and  smile, 
And  perfume  the  air  awhile  ; 
But,  sweet  things,  ye  must  be  gone, 
Fruit,  ye  know,  is  coming  on  ; 
Then,  ah  !  then,  where  is  your  grace, 
Whenas  cherries  come  in  place  ? 

Robert  Herrick. 


April  in  the  Orchard 

FAIR  midspring,  besung  so  oft  and  oft, 
How  can  I  praise  thy  loveliness  enow  ? 
Thy  sun  that  burns  not,  and  thy  breezes  soft 
That  o'er  the  blossoms  of  the  orchard  blow, 
The  thousand  things  that  'neath  the  young  leaves 

grow, 

The  hopes  and  chances  of  the  growing  year, 
Winter  forgotten  long,  and  summer  near. 

When  Summer  brings  the  lily  and  the  rose, 
She  brings  us  fear  ;  her  very  death  she  brings 
Hid  in  her  anxious  heart,  the  forge  of  woes  ; 
And,  dull  with  fear,  no  more  the  mavis  sings. 
But  thou  !  thou  diest  not,  but  thy  fresh  life  clings 
About  the  fainting  Autumn's  sweet  decay, 
When  in  the  earth  the  hopeful  seed  they  lay. 
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Ah  !  life  of  all  the  year,  why  yet  do  I 
Amid  thy  snowy  blossoms'  fragrant  drift, 
Still  long  for  that  which  never  draweth  nigh, 
Striving  my  pleasure  from  my  pain  to  sift, 
Some  weight  from  off  my  fluttering  mirth  to  lift  ? 
-Now,  when  far  bells  are  ringing,  '  Come  again, 
Come  back,  past  years  !  why  will  ye  pass  in  vain  ? ' 

William  Morris. 

(From  '  The  Earthly  Paradise,'  by  per- 
mission of  Mrs.  William  Morris.) 


The  Orchard 

T  T  ENCE  from  the  busy  joy-resounding  fields, 

In  cheerful  error,  let  us  tread  the  maze 
Of  Autumn,  unconfined  ;  and  taste,  revived, 
The  breath  of  orchard,  big  with  bending  fruit, 
Obedient  to  the  breeze  and  beating  ray, 
From  the  deep-loaded  bough  a  mellow  shower 
Incessant  melts  away.     The  juicy  pear 
Lies  in  a  soft  profusion,  scattered  round. 
A  various  sweetness  swells  the  gentle  race, 
By  nature's  all-refining  hand  prepared  ; 
Of  tempered  sun  and  water,  earth  and  air, 
In  ever-changing  composition  mixed. 
Such,  falling  frequent  through  the  chiller  night, 
The  fragrant  stores,  the  wide-projected  heaps 
Of  apples,  which  the  lusty-handed  year, 
Innumerous,  o'er  the  blushing  orchard  shakes. 
A  various  spirit,  fresh,  delicious,  keen, 
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Dwells  in  their  gelid  pores  ;  and,  active,  points 
The  piercing  cider  for  the  thirsty  tongue. 
Thy  native  theme,  and  boon  inspirer  too, 
Phillips,  Pomona's  bard,  the  second  thou 
Who  nobly  durst,  in  rhyme-unfettered  verse, 
With  British  freedom  sing  the  British  song  : 
How,  from  Silurian  vats,  high-sparkling  wines 
Foam  in  transparent  floods — some  strong,  to  cheer 
The  wintry  revels  of  the  labouring  hind, 
And  tasteful  some,  to  cool  the  summer  hours. 

In  this  glad  season,  while  his  sweetest  beams 
The  sun  sheds  equal  o'er  the  meekened  day ; 
Oh  lose  me  in  the  green  delightful  walks 
Of  Dodington,  thy  seat,  serene  and  plain, 
Where  simple  nature  reigns,  and  every  view, 
Diffusive,  spreads  the  pure  Dorsetian  downs, 
In  boundless  prospect ;  yonder  shagged  with  wood, 
Here  rich  with  harvest,  and  there  white  with  flocks. 
Meantime  the  grandeur  of  thy  lofty  dome, 
Far-splendid,  seizes  on  the  ravished  eye. 
New  beauties  rise  with  each  revolving  day  ; 
New  columns  swell ;  and  still  the  fresh  Spring  finds 
New  plants  to  quicken,  and  new  groves  to  green. 
Full  of  thy  genius  all,  the  Muses'  seat ; 
Where,  in  the  secret  bower  and  winding  walk, 
For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  they  twine  the  bay. 
Here  wandering  oft,  fired  with  the  restless  thirst 
Of  thy  applause,  I  solitary  court 
The  inspiring  breeze,  and  meditate  the  book 
Of  nature,  ever  open  ;  aiming  thence, 
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Warm  from  the  heart,  to  learn  the  moral  song. 
And,  as  I  steal  along  the  sunny  wall 
Where  Autumn  basks,  with  fruit  empurpled  deep, 
My  pleasing  theme  continual  prompts  my  thought, 
Presents  the  downy  peach,  the  shining  plum, 
WTith  a  fine  blueish  mist  of  animals 
Clouded,  the  ruddy  nectarine,  and,  dark 
Beneath  his  ample  leaf,  the  luscious  fig. 
The  vine  too  here  her  curling  tendrils  shoots, 
Hangs  out  her  clusters,  glowing  to  the  south, 
And  scarcely  wishes  for  a  warmer  sky. 

James  Thomson. 
('The  Seasons  :  Autumn,'  11.  625-82.) 


Song  of  Fairies  robbing  an  Orchard 

V\TE  are  the  Fairies,  blithe  and  antic, 

Of  dimensions  not  gigantic, 
Though  the  moonshine  mostly  keep  us, 
Oft  in  orchards  frisk  and  peep  us. 

Stolen  sweets  are  always  sweeter, 
Stolen  kisses  much  completer, 
Stolen  looks  are  nice  in  chapels, 
Stolen,  stolen  be  your  apples. 
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When  to  bed  the  world  are  bobbing, 
Then's  the  time  for  orchard  robbing  ; 
Yet  the  fruit  were  scarce  worth  peeling 
Were  it  not  for  stealing,  stealing. 

Leigh  Hunt. 


Sonnet  on  an  Apple  Tree 

HP  HE  goodly  apple  of  this  goodly  tree 

Nature  with  blood  and  milk  willed  to  adorn, 

That  contrast  of  fair  tints  together  worn 
Might  image  virgin  shame  and  purity. 
Never,  when  boughs  before  the  tempest  flee, 

Be  thou  by  whirlwind's  violence  uptorn  ! 

Never  thy  fruit,  of  coloured  charm  forlorn, 
Wither  in  blighting  air's  inclemency  ! 
And  since  for  my  delight  thou  yieldast  bower 

Pleasant  and  meet,  and  dost  for  me  bestrew 

Fragrance  on  air,  as  on  a  conqueror's  way  : 
Though  my  weak  lyre  defraud  thee  of  thy  due, 

Yet  am  I  storing  up  in  sunny  hour 

Sweet  thought  of  thee  against  the  cloudy  day. 

Camoens  (trans,  by  Richard  Garnetf). 

(From  '  Sonnets  by  Dante,  Petrarch,  Camoens,'  by 
permission  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Garnett,  on  behalf  of  the 
executors  of  the  late  Dr.  Garnett.) 
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'  Tis  April ' 

"~PIS  April,  but  the  drought  of  March 

Is  not  yet  pierced  by  sweet  showers  ; 
The  unsheathed  sunbeams  smite  and  parch 
The  springing  grass,  the  o'erhasting  flowers. 

Our  lily  of  the  valley,  see, 

That  hardly  ripens  for  Mid- May, 
My  love's  first  pledge  and  annual  fee, 

Is  blown  a  month  before  the  day. 

The  lawn  grows  rusty,  dusty  red, 

For  tho'  all  night  the  gracious  dew 
Bathes  each  wan  blade,  that  else  were  dead, 

It  cannot  their  dried  sap  renew. 

But  in  the  orchard  is  a  place 

Where  we  may  lie,  and  feel  the  fall 
Of  apple-petals  on  our  face, 

And  drowsing  hear  the  cuckoo's  call. 

The  ring-dove's  melancholy  note, 
The  blackbird's  fluting,  and  the  hum 

Of  bees  above  us,  more  remote, 

As  slumber  steals  our  senses.     Come. 

Henry  Charles  Beeching. 

(From  'In  a  Garden,'  by  permission 
of  Canon  Beeching.) 


Some  Directions  for  Gathering 
and  Storing  Apples 


your  Winter  fruit,  it  must  be  gathered  in  a 
faire,  Sunny,  and  dry  day,  in  the  waine  of  the 
Moon,  and  no  Wind  in  the  East,  also  after  the 
deaw  is  gone  away  :  for  the  least  wet  or  moysture 
will  make  them  subiect  to  rot  and  mildew  :  also 
you  must  have  an  apron  to  gather  in,  and  to  empty 
into  the  great  baskets,  and  a  hooke  to  draw  the 
boughes  unto  you,  which  you  cannot  reach  with 
your  hands  at  ease  :  the  apron  is  to  be  an  Ell 
every  way,  loopt  up  to  your  girdle,  so  it  may  serve 
for  either  hand  without  any  trouble  :  and  when  it 
is  full,  unloose  one  of  your  loopes,  and  empty  it 
gently  into  the  great  basket,  for  in  throwing  them 
downe  roughly,  their  owne  stalkes  may  pricke 
them  ;  and  those  which  are  prickt,  will  ever  rot. 
Againe,  you  must  gather  your  fruit  cleane  without 
leaves  or  brunts,  for  every  brunt  woulde  be  a  stalke 
for  fruit  to  grow  upon  :  the  other  hurts  the  fruit  by 
brusing  ;  and  pricking  it  as  it  is  layd  together,  and 
there  is  nothing  sooner  rotteth  fruit,  then  the  greene 
and  withered  leaves  lying  amongst  them  ;  neither 
must  you  gather  them  without  any  stalke  at  all  : 
for  such  fruit  will  begin  to  rot  where  the  stalke 
stood. 

•  ••••• 

When  your  fruit  is  gathered,  you  shall  lay  them 
in  deep  Baskets  of  Wicker,  which  shall  contain 
foure  or  five  bushels,  and  so  between  two  men, 
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carry  them  to  your  Apple- Loft,  and  in  shooting  or 
laying  them  down,  be  very  careful  that  it  is  done 
with  all  gentlenesse,  and  leasure,  laying  every  sort 
of  fruit  severall  by  itself:  but  if  there  be  want  of 
roome,  having  so  many  sorts  that  you  cannot  lay 
them  severally,  then  such  some  fruit  as  is  neerest 
in  taste  and  colour,  and  of  Winter  fruit,  such  as 
will  taste  alike  may  if  neede  require,  be  laide 
together,  and  in  time  you  may  separate  them.  But 
if  your  fruit  be  gathered  far  from  your  Apple- Loft, 
then  must  the  bottomes  of  your  Baskets  be  lined 
with  greene  Ferae,  and  draw  the  stubborne  ends 
of  the  same  through  the  Basket,  that  none  but  the 
soft  leafe  may  touch  the  fruit,  and  likewise  cover 
the  tops  of  the  Baskets  with  Ferae  also,  and  draw 
small  cords  over  it,  that  the  Feme  may  not  fall 
away,  nor  the  fruite  scatter  out  or  jogge  up  and 
down  :  and  thus  you  may  carry  fruit  by  Land  or 
by  Water,  by  Boat  or  Cart,  as  farre  as  you  please. 

William  Law  son. 
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The  Husbandry  of  Bees 

'"PHERE  remaineth  one  necessary  thing  to  be 
prescribed,  which  in  mine  opinion  makes  as 
much  for  ornament  as  either  Flowers,  or  forme,  or 
cleanlinesse,  and  I  am  sure  as  commodious  as  any 
of,  or  all  the  rest :  which  is  Bees,  well  ordered. 
And  I  will  not  account  her  any  of  my  good  House- 
wives, that  wanteth  either  Bees  or  skilfulnesse 
about  them.  And  though  I  know  some  have 
written  well  and  truely,  and  others  more  plentifully 
upon  this  theme  :  yet  somewhat  have  I  learned  by 
experience  (being  a  Bee-master  my  selfe)  which 
hitherto  I  cannot  find  put  into  writing,  for  which  I 
think  our  House-wives  will  count  themselves  be- 
holden to  me. 

The  first  thing  that  a  gardiner  about  Bees  must 
bee  careful  for,  is  an  house  not  stakes  and  stones 
abroad,  Sub  dio:  for  stakes  rot  and  reele,  raine  and 
weather  eat  your  hives,  and  covers,  and  cold  most 
of  all  is  hurtful  for  your  Bees.  Therefore  you  must 
have  an  house  made  along  a  sure  dry  wall  in  your 
Garden,  neere,  or  in  your  Orchard  :  for  Bees  love 
flowers  and  wood  with  their  hearts. 

•  ••*•• 

Much  descanting  there  is,  of,  and  about  the 
Master-Bee,  and  their  degrees,  order  and  govern- 
ment :  but  the  truth  in  this  point  is  rather  imagined, 
than  demonstrated.  There  are  some  conjectures 
of  it,  viz.  we  see  in  the  combs  divers  greater  houses 
than  the  rest,  and  we  heare  commonly  the  night 
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before  they  cast,  sometimes  one  Bee,  sometimes  two 
or  more  Bees,  give  a  loud  and  severall  sound  from 
the  rest ;  and  sometimes  Bees  of  greater  bodies 
than  the  common  sort :  but  what  of  all  this  ?  I 
leane  not  on  coniectures,  but  love  to  set  down  that 
I  know  to  be  true,  and  leave  these  things  to  them 

that  love  to  divine. 

William  Lawson. 


In  Praise  of  Cyder 

A  LTHOUGH  there  is  no  Liquor,  Drink  nor 
"^  Diet  alike  pleasant  to  all,  some  preferring  that 
dull  Coffee  before  any  other  drink  whatsoever ; 
some  Stale  Beer,  others  Fat  Ale,  Mum;  one 
Claret,  another  Sack,  before  any  other  Drinks  : 
yet  is  there  not  any  Drink  known  to  us  so 
generally  palatable  as  Cider;  for  you  may  make 
it  sute  almost  with  any  humourous  Drinker  :  It 
may  be  made  luscious,  by  addition  of  a  good 
quantity  of  sweet  Apples  in  the  first  operation  ; 
pleasant,  being  made  with  Pippins  or  Gennet- 
Moyles  only  ;  racy,  poignant,  oyly,  spicy,  with  the 
Redstreak,  and  several  other  sorts  of  fruits,  even 
as  the  operator  pleases.  And  it  satisfies  thirst,  if 
not  too  stale,  more  than  any  other  usual  Drink 
whatsoever. 

But  that  which  most  tempts  the  Rustick  to  the 
Propagation  of  this  Fruit  for  the  making  of  this 
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Liquor,  is  the  facile  and  cheap  way  of  the  raising 
and  preparing  of  it ;  for  in  such  years  that  corn  is 
dear,  the  best  Cider  may  be  made  at  a  far  easier 
rate  than  ordinary  Ale;  the  thoughts  whereof  add 
much  to  the  exhilarating  virtue  of  this  Drink,  and, 
I  hope,  will  be  a  good  inducement  to  the  farther 

improvement  of  it. 

J.  Worlidge. 
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THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN 


My  kitchen  has  likewise  its  particular  quarters  assigned 
it ;  for  besides  the  wholesome  luxury  which  that  place 
abounds  with,  I  have  always  thought  a  kitchen  garden  a 
more  pleasant  sight  than  the  finest  orangery,  or  artificial 
greenhouse.  I  love  to  see  everything  in  its  perfection  : 
and  am  more  pleased  to  survey  my  rows  of  coleworts  and 
cabbages,  with  a  thousand  nameless  pot-herbs,  springing 
up  in  their  full  fragrancy  and  verdure,  than  to  see  the 
tender  plants  of  foreign  countries  kept  alive  by  artificial 
heats,  or  withering  in  an  air  and  soil  that  are  not  adapted 
to  them.  Joseph  Addison. 


The  Kitchen  Garden 

T  HAVE  a  fancy  to  open  the  gate  and  go  all 
round  the  kitchen  garden  quite  prosaically.  The 
other  garden  will  seem  still  sweeter,  after.  Here, 
on  the  left,  is  a  breadth  of  wonderful  Lettuces, 
round  and  close  like  small  round  Cabbages  with 
milk-white  middles  ;  and  beyond,  some  taller  and 
tied-up — more  like  salad.  Near  the  Lettuces  are 
tall  ranks  of  Peas,  hung  all  over  with  well-filled  pods. 
I  think  I  like  these  beautiful  green  Peas,  growing 
here,  as  much  as  when  served  up  in  a  dish  for 
dinner.  There  seems  always  to  be  something 
attractive  to  Art  of  all  kinds  in  pea-pods  ;  from  the 
pods  sculptured  on  the  great  bronze  gates  of  the 
cathedral  at  Pisa,  or  the  raised  needlework  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  the  ornament  in  the  jewellers' 
shops  of  Paris  or  the  portraits  of  Marrowfats  or 
Telegraph  Pea  in  the  advertisement  sheets  of 
gardening  papers.  These  last  being  really  pictures, 
though  not  meant  so.  I  remember  once  being 
shown  a  white  satin  spencer  of  Queen  Elizabeth's, 
embroidered  in  butterflies  and  green  Pea  pods  half 
open  to  show  the  rows  of  peas  within. 

I  think  there  is  Beet-root,  and  a  fine  lot  of  young 
Cabbages,  beyond  the  Peas — in  which  no  one  can 
feel  any  particular  interest  ;  and  oh  !  such  a  sweet 
patch  of  seedling  Mrs.  Simkins  white  Pink.  I 
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wish  that  Pink  did  possess  a  more  poetical  name 
— Arethusa  or  Boule  de  Neige  !  but  the  thing  is 
done,  and  to  the  end  of  time  Mrs.  Simkins  will  be 
herself.  Next  comes  a  little  square  of  Japanese 
Iris,  the  tall  stems  tipped  with  swelling  buds  whose 
grand  unfolding  I  long  to  see.  Rows  of  young  Sage- 
plants  grow  near,  quite  unlike  sage-green,  so  called, 
in  colour ;  and  a  nice  little  plantation  of  healthy 
looking  Fennel.  That  is  for  broiled  mackerel : 
but  there  is  to  me  another  interest  connected  with 
Fennel  that  lies  in  a  lurking  hope,  always  unful- 
filled, of  finding  upon  it  a  caterpillar  of  the  rare 
Papilia  regina.  Caterpillars  of  another  sort  are 
only  too  multitudinous  on  the  Currants  growing 
upon  the  walls,  The  increase  of  them,  and  of  the 
sawflies  belonging  to  them,  is  not  short  of  miracu- 
lous. One  may  stamp  out  whole  families  and  clear 
the  bushes,  and  next  morning  they  will  be  beginning 
again.  Yet  invariably  in  the  act  of  destroying 
there  creeps  in  a  sort  of  questioning,  whether  the 
caterpillars  have  not  full  as  good  a  right  to  the 
Currants  as  we  have  ;  except  indeed  that  we  and 
not  they  planted  them.  But  the  sawflies  would 
seem  to  have  at  least  a  right  to  live — a  greater 
right  perhaps  than  we  to  have  tarts  ;  yet  they  are 
spared  none  the  more  for  such-like  uncomfortable 
reflections.  On  the  south  wall  the  fruit  trees  seem 
to  be  more  or  less  flourishing.  An  old  Nectarine 
is  covered  with  fruit.  Then  comes  Apricot  tree 
No.  i,  on  which  I  find  no  Apricots ;  Nos.  2  and  3  the 
same,  4  dead,  and  5  with  '  a  good  few '  on  it.  Then 
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we  come  to  Peaches  ;  plenty  of  them.  Then  a 
beautiful  dark -leaved  Fig  tree,  and  then  the 
Cherries  well  fruited  and  well  netted.  And  so  on 
round  the  walls.  Near  the  wren's  nest  there  is 
another  large  patch  of  Pinks,  commoner  and 
better  than  any,  with  the  neatest  lacing  of  purple- 
madder  or  lake.  And  here  a  powerful  fragrance 
stops  one  short ;  it  is  the  strawberries,  smelling 
deliciously. 

•  ••••• 

The  espaliers  are  showing  plenty  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  Three  Pear  trees  standing  at  the  four  cross- 
ways,  are  curiously  in  bloom  ;  the  blossoms  are  all 
sickly-looking  and  undersized,  but  the  trees  are 
covered  with  them  up  to  the  very  top  while  fruit  is 
set  at  the  same  time.  I  dislike  this  unnatural 
blooming,  for  the  mind  will  persist  in  reverting  to 
foolish  sayings  and  superstitions  connected  with 
trees  bearing  fruit  and  flower  at  the  same  time. 

E.  V.  B. 

('From  Days  and  Hours  in  a  Garden,'  by  per- 
mission of  Messrs.  Bickers  &  Son. ) 


The  Good  Huswife 

XT  OWHERE  I  think  needful  a  pawse  for  to  make; 
to  treat  of  some  paines  a  good  huswife  must 
take. 

For  huswifes  must  husbande,  as  wel  as  the  man  : 
or  farewell  thy  husbandrie,  do  what  thou  can. 
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In  March  and  April,  from  morning  to  night, 
in  sowing  and  setting,  good  huswives  delight : 

To  have  in  a  garden,  or  other  like  plot, 

to  turn  up  their  house  and  to  furnish  their  pot. 

Have  millons  at  Mihelmas,  parsneps  in  lent : 
in  June,  buttred  beans  saveth  fish  to  be  spent. 

With  those,  and  good  pottage  inough  having  than 
thou  winnest  the  heart,  of  thy  labouring  man. 

Thomas  Tusser. 


The  Vegetable  Garden 

T  N  this  department  even,  humble  as  it  is,  we  are 
still  destined  to  find  certain  productions  that  are 
denied  to  the  community  at  large,  and  the  very 
cabbages  pampered  to  such  an  enormous  extent 
that  the  poor  man's  table  is  not  large  enough  to 
hold  them.  Asparagus,  by  Nature,  was  intended 
to  grow  wild,  so  that  each  might  gather  it  where  he 
pleased — but  lo  and  behold !  we  find  it  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation,  and  Ravenna  produces  heads 
that  weigh  as  much  as  three  pounds  even  !  .  .  . 

Cato,  we  find,  speaks  in  high  praise  of  garden 
cabbages  : — indeed,  it  was  according  to  their  re- 
spective methods  of  garden  cultivation  that  the 
agriculturalists  of  early  times  were  appreciated, 
and  it  was  immediately  concluded  that  it  was  a  sign 
of  a  woman  being  a  bad  and  careless  manager  of 
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her  family,  when  the  kitchen-garden — for  this  was 
looked  upon  as  the  woman's  department  more  par- 
ticularly— was  negligently  cultivated ;  as  in  such 
case  her  only  resource  was,  of  course,  the  shambles 
or  the  herb-market.  But  cabbages  were  not  held 
in  such  high  esteem  in  those  days  as  now  :  indeed, 
all  dishes  were  held  in  disrepute  which  required 
something  else  to  help  them  down,  the  great  object 
being  to  economise  as  much  oil  as  possible. 

Pliny  (trans,  by  Horace  Walpole). 


The  Cries  of  London  Town 

T  T  ERE'S  fine  rosemary,  sage,  and  thyme 

Come  buy  my  ground  ivy. 
Here's  fatherfew,  gillyflowers,  and  rue 
Come  buy  my  knotted  marjoram  ho  ! 
Come  buy  my  mint,  my  fine  green  mint 
Here's  fine  lavender  for  your  cloaths 
Here's  parsley  and  winter  savoury 
And  heart's-ease  which  all  do  choose 
Here's  balm  and  hissop  and  cique-foil 
All  fine  herbs  it  is  well  known 
Let  none  despise  the  merry  merry  cries 
Of  famous  London  Town. 

Here's  pennyroyal  and  mary golds 
Come  buy  my  nettle-tops 
Here's  water-cresses  and  scurvy-grass 
Come  buy  my  sage  of  virtue  ho  ! 
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Come  buy  my  wormwood  and  mugwort 
Here's  all  fine  herbs  of  every  sort 
Here's  southern  wood  that's  very  good 
Dandelion  and  houseleek 
Here's  dragon's  tongue  and  wood-sorrel 
With  bear's-foot  and  hore-hound 
Let  none  despise  the  merry  merry  cries 
Of  famous  London  Town. 

Here's  green  coleworts  and  broccoli 
Come  buy  my  radishes 
Here's  fine  savory  and  ripe  hautboys 
Come  buy  my  young  green  hastings  ho  ! 
Come  buy  my  beans,  right  Windsor  beans 
Twopence  a  bunch  young  carrots  ho  ! 
Here's  fine  nosegays  ripe  strawberries 
With  ready  pickled  salad  also 
Here's  colly  flowers  and  asparagus 
New  primes  two  pence  a  pound 
Let  none  despise  the  merry  merry  cries 
Of  famous  London  Town. 

Here's  cucumbers  spinage  and  frinch  beans 
Come  buy  my  nice  sallery 
Here's  parsnips  and  fine  leeks 
Come  buy  my  potatoes  ho  ! 
Come  buy  my  plumbs  and  fine  ripe  plumbs 
A  groat  a  pound  ripe  filberts  ho  ! 
Here's  corn-poppies  and  mulberries 
Goose  berries  and  currants  also 
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Fine  nectarines  peaches  and  apricots 

New  rice  two  pence  a  pound 

Let  none  despise  the  merry  merry  cries 

Of  famous  London  Town. 

Old  Ballad. 


The  Virtues  of  Lettuce 

i 

T  ETTUCE  maketh  a  pleasant  sallade,  being 
eaten  raw  with  vineger,  oile  and  a  little  salt : 
but  if  it  be  boiled  it  is  sooner  digested  and  nourish- 
eth  more. 

It  is  served  in  these  days,  and  in  these  countries 
at  the  beginning  of  supper,  and  eaten  first  before 
any  other  meate,  which  also  Martialis  testifieth  to 
be  done  in  times  past,  marvelling  why  some  did  use 
it  for  a  service  at  the  end  of  supper.  .  .  . 

Notwithstanding  it  may  now  and  then  be  eaten 
at  both  those  times  to  the  health  of  the  bodie  :  for 
being  taken  before  meate  it  doth  many  times  stir 
up  appetite. 

•  ••••• 

Lettuce  being  outwardly  applied  mittigateth  all 
inflammations  ;  it  is  good  for  burning  and  scaldings 
if  it  be  laide  thereon  with  salt  before  the  blisters 

do  appear,  as  Plinie  write th. 

John  Gerard. 
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A  Recipe  for  Tansay-Cake 

TDK  EKE  egges  in  bassyn,  and  swynge  hem  sone, 

Do  powder  of  peper  therto  anone, 
Then  grynde  tansay,  tho  juse  owte  wrynge, 
To  blynd  with  tho  egges,  without  lesynge. 
In  pan  or  skelet  thou  shall  hit  frye, 
In  butter  well  sky  mm  et  wyturly, 
Or  white  grece  thou  may  take  therto 
Geder  hit  on  a  cake,  thenne  hase  thou  do, 
With  platere  of  tre,  and  frye  hit  browne, 
On  brod-eleches  serve  hit  thou  schalle, 
With  fraunche-mele  or  other  metis  withalle. 

Old  MS. 


To  make  a  Good  Salad 

'"PWO  large  potatoes,  pass'd  through  Kitchen- 
sieve, 

Smoothness  and  softness  to  the  salad  give. 
Of  mordent  mustard  add  a  single  spoon, 
Distrust  the  condiment  which  bites  too  soon  ; 
But  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  herbs,  a  fault 
To  add  a  double  quantity  of  salt : 
Three  times  the  spoon  with  oil  of  Lucca  crown, 
And  twice  with  vinegar  procured  from  town. 
True  flavour  needs  it,  and  your  poet  begs, 
The  pounded  yellow  of  two  well-boil'd  eggs. 
Let  onion's  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl, 
And,  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole  : 
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And  lastly,  on  the  flavour'd  compound  toss 

A  magic  tea-spoon  of  anchovy  sauce. 

Then,  though  green  turtle  fail,  though  venison's 

tough, 

And  ham  and  turkey  are  not  boiled  enough, 
Serenely  full  the  epicure  may  say  :- 
Fate  cannot  harm  me — I  have  dined  to-day. 

Sydney  Smith. 


OF   PEOPLE    IN    A   GARDEN 


Maud  has  a  garden  of  roses 
And  lilies  fair  on  a  lawn  ; 
There  she  walks  in  her  state 
And  tends  upon  bed  and  bower, 
And  thither  I  climbed  at  dawn 
And  stood  by  her  garden  gate  ; 
A  lion  ramps  at  the  top, 
He  is  clasped  by  a  passion  flower. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

You  must  know,  Sir,  that  I  look  upon  the  pleasure  which 
we  take  in  a  garden,  as  one  of  the  most  innocent  delights 
in  human  life.  Joseph  Addison. 

Je  veux  qu'on  agisse  et  qu'on  alonge  les  offices  de  la  vie, 
tant  qu'on  peult ;  et  que  la  mort  me  treuve  plantant  mes 
choulx,  mais  nonchalant  d'elle,  et  encores  plus  de  mon 
jardin  imparfaict.  Michel  de  Montaigne. 


Bianca  among  the  Nightingales 


cypress  stood  up  like  a  church 
That  night  we  felt  our  love  would  hold, 
And  saintly  moonlight  seemed  to  search 

And  wash  the  whole  world  clean  as  gold  ; 
The  olives  crystallized  the  vales' 

Broad  slopes  until  the  hills  grew  strong  : 
The  fireflies  and  the  nightingales 

Throbbed  each  to  either,  flame  and  song. 
The  nightingales,  the  nightingales. 

Upon  the  angle  of  its  shade 

The  cypress  stood,  self-balanced  high  ; 
Half  up,  half  down,  as  double-made, 

Along  the  ground,  against  the  sky. 
And  we,  too  !  from  such  soul-height  went 

Such  leaps  of  blood,  so  blindly  driven, 
We  scarce  knew  if  our  nature  meant 

Most  passionate  earth  or  intense  heaven. 
The  nightingales,  the  nightingales. 

We  paled  with  love,  we  shook  with  love, 

We  kissed  so  close  we  could  not  vow  ; 
Till  Giulio  whispered,  '  Sweet,  above 

God's  Ever  guarantees  this  Now.5 
And  through  his  words  the  nightingales 

Drove  straight  and  full  their  long  clear  call 
Like  arrows  through  heroic  mails, 

And  love  was  awful  in  it  all. 
The  nightingales,  the  nightingales. 
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O  cold  white  moonlight  of  the  north, 

Refresh  these  pulses,  quench  this  hell ! 
O  coverture  of  death  drawn  forth 

Across  this  garden-chamber — well ! 
But  what  have  nightingales  to  do 

In  gloomy  England,  called  the  free — 
(Yes,  free  to  die  in  ! — )  when  we  too 

Are  sundered,  singing  still  to  me  ? 
And  still  they  sing,  the  nightingales. 


I  think  I  hear  him,  how  he  cried 

'  My  own  soul's  life '  between  their  notes. 
Each  man  has  but  one  soul  supplied, 

And  that's  immortal.     Though  his  throat 
On  fire  with  passion  now,  to  her 

He  can't  say  what  to  me  he  said  ! 
And  yet  he  moves  her,  they  aver. 

The  nightingales  sing  through  my  head, 
The  nightingales,  the  nightingales. 


He  says  to  her  what  moves  her  most. 

He  would  not  name  his  soul  within 
Her  hearing, — rather  pays  her  cost 

With  praises  to  her  lips  and  chin. 
Man  has  but  one  soul,  'tis  ordained, 

And  each  soul  but  one  love,  I  add  ; 
Yet  souls  are  damned,  and  love's  profaned. 

These  nightingales  will  sing  me  mad  ! 
The  nightingales,  the  nightingales. 
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I  marvel  how  the  birds  can  sing. 

There's  little  difference,  in  their  view, 
Betwixt  our  Tuscan  trees  that  spring 

As  vital  flames  into  the  blue, 
And  dull  round  blots  of  foliage  meant 

Like  saturated  sponges  here 
To  suck  the  fogs  up.     As  content 

Is  he  too  in  this  land,  'tis  clear. 
And  still  they  sing,  the  nightingales. 


My  native  Florence  !  dear,  forgone  ! 

I  see  across  the  Alpine  ridge 
How  the  last  feast-day  of  Saint  John 

Shot  rockets  from  Carraia  bridge. 
The  luminous  city,  tall  with  fire, 

Trod  deep  down  in  that  river  of  ours, 
While  many  a  boat  with  lamp  and  choir 

Skimmed  birdlike  over  glittering  towers. 
I  will  not  hear  these  nightingales. 


I  seem  to  float,  we  seem  to  float 

Down  Arno's  stream  in  festive  guise  ; 
A  boat  strikes  flame  into  our  boat, 

And  up  that  lady  seems  to  rise 
As  then  she  rose.     The  shock  had  flashed 

A  vision  on  us  !     What  a  head, 
What  leaping  eyeballs  ! — beauty  dashed 

To  splendour  by  a  sudden  dread. 
And  still  they  sing,  the  nightingales. 
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Too  bold  to  sin,  too  weak  to  die  ; 

Such  woman  are  so.     As  for  me, 
I  would  we  had  drowned  there,  he  and  I, 

That  moment,  loving  perfectly. 
He  had  not  caught  her  with  her  loosed 

Gold  ringlets — rarer,  in  the  south — 
Nor  heard  the  '  Grazie  tanto'  bruised 

To  sweetness  by  her  English  mouth. 
And  still  they  sing,  the  nightingales. 


She  had  not  reached  him  at  my  heart 

With  her  fine  tongue,  as  snakes  indeed 
Kill  flies  ;  nor  had  I,  for  my  part, 

Yearned  after,  in  my  desperate  need, 
And  followed  him  as  he  did  her 

To  coasts  left  bitter  by  the  tide, 
Whose  very  nightingales,  elsewhere 

Delighting,  torture  and  deride  ! 
For  still  they  sing,  the  nightingales. 


A  worthless  woman  ;  mere  cold  clay 

As  all  false  things  are  :  but  so  fair, 
She  takes  the  breath  of  men  away 

Who  gaze  upon  her  unaware. 
I  would  not  play  her  larcenous  tricks 

To  have  her  looks  !     She  lied  and  stole, 
And  spat  into  my  love's  pure  pyx 

The  rank  saliva  of  her  soul. 
And  still  they  sing,  the  nightingales. 
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I  would  not  for  her  white  and  pink, 

Though  such  he  likes — her  grace  of  limb, 
Though  such  he  has  praised — nor  yet,  I  think, 

For  life  itself,  though  spent  with  him, 
Commit  such  sacrilege,  affront 

God's  nature  which  is  love,  intrude 
'Twixt  two  affianced  souls,  and  hunt 

Like  spiders,  in  the  altar's  wood. 
I  cannot  bear  these  nightingales. 


If  she  chose  sin,  some  gentler  guise 

She  might  have  sinned  in,  so  it  seems  : 
She  might  have  pricked  out  both  my  eyes, 

And  I  still  seen  him  in  my  dreams  ! 
-Or  drugged  me  in  my  soup  or  wine, 

Nor  left  me  angry  afterward  : 
To  die  here  with  his  hand  in  mine, 

His  breath  upon  me,  were  not  hard. 
(Our  Lady  hush  these  nightingales  !) 


But  set  a  springe  for  him,  '  mio  ben,' 

My  only  good,  my  first  last  love  ! — 
Though  Christ  knows  well  what  sin  is,  when 

He  sees  some  things  done  they  must  move 
Himself  to  wonder.     Let  her  pass. 

I  think  of  her  by  night  and  day. 
Must  /  too  join  her — out,  alas  !- 

With  Giulio,  in  each  word  I  say  ? 
And  evermore  the  nightingales  ! 
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Giulio,  my  Giulio  ! — sing  they  so, 

And  you  be  silent  ?     Do  I  speak, 
And  you  not  hear  ?     An  arm  you  throw 

Round  some  one,  and  I  feel  so  weak  ? 
— Oh,  owl-like  birds  !     They  sing  for  spite, 

They  sing  for  hate,  they  sing  for  doom, 
They'll  sing  through  death  who  sing  through  night, 

They'll  sing  and  stun  me  in  the  tomb— 
The  nightingales,  the  nightingales  ! 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister 

R-R-R — there  go,  my  heart's  abhorrence  ! 
Water  your  damned  flower-pots,  do  ! 
If  hate  killed  men,  Brother  Lawrence, 

God's  blood,  would  not  mine  kill  you  ! 
What,  your  myrtle-bush  wants  trimming  ? 

Oh,  that  rose  has  prior  claims — 
Needs  its  leaden  vase  filled  brimming  ? 
Hell  dry  you  up  with  its  flames  ! 

At  the  meal  we  sit  together  : 

Salve  tibi  !     I  must  hear 
Wise  talk  of  the  kind  of  weather, 

Sort  of  season,  time  of  year  : 
Not  a  plenteous  cork-crop :  scarcely 

Dare  ive  hope  oak-galls,  I  doubt : 
What's  the  Latin  name  for  ''parsley '  ? 

What's  the  Greek  name  for  Swine's  Snout  ? 
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Whew  !  We'll  have  our  platter  burnished, 

Laid  with  care  on  our  own  shelf ! 
With  a  fire-new  spoon  we're  furnished, 

And  a  goblet  for  ourself, 
Rinsed  like  something  sacrificial 

Ere  'tis  fit  to  touch  our  chaps- 
Marked  with  L.  for  our  initial  ! 

(He,  he  !  There  his  lily  snaps  !) 

Saint,  forsooth  !  While  brown  Dolores 

Squats  outside  the  Convent  bank, 
With  Sanchicha,  telling  stories, 

Steeping  tresses  in  the  tank, 
Blue-black,  lustrous,  thick  like  horsehairs, 

— Can't  I  see  his  dead  eye  glow 
Bright,  as  'twere  a  Barbary  corsair's  ? 

(That  is,  if  he'd  let  it  show  !) 

When  he  finishes  refection, 

Knife  and  fork  he  never  lays 
Cross-wise  to  my  recollection, 

As  do  I,  in  Jesu's  praise. 
I,  the  Trinity  illustrate, 

Drinking  watered  orange-pulp  - 
In  three  sips  the  Arian  frustrate  ; 

While  he  drains  his  at  one  gulp  ! 

Oh,  those  melons  !  If  he's  able 
We're  to  have  a  feast ;  so  nice  ! 

One  goes  to  the  Abbot's  table, 
All  of  us  get  each  a  slice. 
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How  go  on  your  flowers  ?  None  double  ? 

Not  one  fruit-sort  can  you  spy  ? 
Strange ! — And  I,  too,  at  such  trouble, 

Keep  'em  close-nipped  on  the  sly  ! 

There's  a  great  text  in  Galatians, 

Once  you  trip  on  it,  entails 
Twenty-nine  distinct  damnations 

One  sure,  if  another  fails. 
If  I  trip  him  just  a-dying, 

Sure  of  Heaven  as  sure  can  be, 
Spin  him  round  and  send  him  flying 

Off  to  Hell,  a  Manichee  ? 

Or,  my  scrofulous  French  novel, 

On  grey  paper  with  blunt  type  ! 
Simply  glance  at  it,  you  grovel 

Hand  and  foot  in  Belial's  gripe  : 
If  I  double  down  its  pages 

At  the  woeful  sixteenth  print, 
When  he  gathers  his  greengages, 

Ope  a  sieve  and  slip  it  in't  ? 

Or  there's  Satan  ! — one  might  venture 

Pledge  one's  soul  to  him,  yet  leave 
Such  a  flaw  in  the  indenture 

As  he'd  miss  till,  past  retrieve, 
Blasted  lay  that  rose-acacia 

We're  so  proud  of !     Hy,  Zy,  Him  .  .  . 
'St,  there's  Vespers  !     Plena  gratia 

Ave,  Virgo  /     Gr-r-r — you  swine  ! 

Robert  Browning. 
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A  Letter 

A  ND  so  you  have  a  garden  of  your  own,  and 
you  plant  and  transplant,  and  are  dirty  and 
amused !  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?  Why, 
I  have  no  such  thing,  you  monster,  nor  ever  shall 
be  either  dirty  or  amused  as  long  as  I  live.  My 
gardens  are  in  the  windows,  like  those  of  a  lodger 
up  three  pair  of  stairs  in  Petticoat  Lane,  or  Camo- 
mile Street,  and  they  do  go  to  bed  regularly  under 
the  same  roof  that  I  do.  Dear,  how  charming  it 
must  be  to  walk  in  one's  own  garding,  and  sit  on  a 
bench  in  the  open  air,  with  a  fountain  and  leaden 
statue,  and  a  rolling  stone,  and  an  arbour  :  have  a 
care  of  sore  throats  though,  and  the  agoe  I 

Thomas  Gray  (in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholls). 


The  Gardener 

'"PHE  gard'ner  stands  in  his  bower  door, 

Wi'  a  primrose  in  his  hand, 
And  by  there  cam'  a  maiden, 
As  jimp  as  a  willow  wand. 

'  O  lady,  can  ye  fancy  me, 

For  to  be  my  bride  ? 
Ye'se  get  a'  the  flowers  in  my  garden, 

To  be  to  you  a  weed. 
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'  The  lily  white  sail  be  your  smock  ; 

It  becomes  your  body  best  ; 
Your  head  sail  be  buskt  vvi'  gilly-flower, 

Wi'  the  primrose  in  your  breast. 

'  Your  goun  sail  be  the  sweet-william  ; 

Your  coat  the  camovine  ; 
Your  apron  o'  the  sallads  neat, 

That  taste  baith  sweet  and  fine. 

'  Your  hose  sail  be  the  brade  kail-blade, 
That  is  both  brade  and  lang  ; 

Narrow,  narrow  at  the  cate, 
And  brade,  brade  at  the  brawn. 

'  Your  gloves  sail  be  the  marigold, 

All  glittering  to  your  hand, 
Weel  spread  owre  wi'  the  blue  blaewort, 

That  grows  amang  corn-land.' 

'  O  fare  ye  weil,  young  man,'  she  says, 
'  Fare  weil,  and  I  bid  adieu  ; 

If  you  can  fancy  me,'  she  says, 
'  I  cannot  fancy  you. 

'  Gin  ye've  provided  a  weed  for  me 

Among  the  simmer  flowers, 
It's  I've  provided  anither  for  you, 

Amang  the  winter  showers  : 
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'  The  new  fawn  snaw  to  be  your  smock  ; 

It  becomes  your  body  best : 
Your  head  sail  be  wrapt  wi'  the  eastern  wind, 

And  the  cauld  rain  on  your  breast.' 

Old  Ballad. 


To  Amanda  walking  in  the  Garden 

A  ND  now  what  monarch  would  no  gard'ner  be, 

My  fair  Amanda's  stately  gate  to  see  ? 
How  her  feet  tempt !  how  soft  and  light  she  treads, 
Fearing  to  wake  the  flowers  from  their  beds  ! 
Yet  from  their  sweet  green  pillowes  ev'ry  where 
They  start  and  gaze  about  to  see  my  Faire  ; 
Look  at  yon  flower  yonder,  how  it  growes 
Sensibly  !  how  it  opes  its  leaves  and  blowes, 
Puts  its  best  Easter  clothes  on,  neat  and  gay  ! 
Amanda's  prescence  makes  it  holy-day  : 
Look  how  on  tip-toe  that  faire  lilie  stands 
To  look  on  thee,  and  court  thy  whiter  hands 
To  gather  it !     I  saw  in  yonder  croud, 
That  tulip-bed,  of  which  Dame  Flora's  proud, 
A  short  dwarfe  flower  did  enlarge  its  stalk, 
And  shoot  an  inch  to  see  Amanda  walk  ; 
Nay,  look,  my  Fairest,  look  how  fast  they  grow  ! 
Into  a  scaffold  method  spring  !  as  though 
Riding  to  Parl'ament  were  to  be  seen 
In  pomp  and  state  some  royal  am'rous  queen  : 
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The  gravel'd  walk,  though  ev'n  as  a  die, 

Lest  some  loose  pebbles  should  offensive  lie, 

Quilt  themselves  o'er  with  downie  mosse  for  thee, 

The  walls  are  hanged  with  blossomed  tapestrie  ; 

To  hide  her  nakedness  when  look'd  upon, 

The  maiden  fig-tree  puts  Eve's  apron  on  ; 

The  bro'ad-leav'd  sycamore  and  ev'ry  tree 

Shakes  like  the  trembling  aspe,  and  bends  to  thee, 

And  each  leaf  proudly  tries  with  fresher  aire 

To  fan  the  curled  tresses  of  thy  hair  ; 

Nay,  and  the  bee  too,  with  his  wealthie  thigh, 

Mistakes  his  hive,  and  to  thy  lips  doth  flie  ; 

Willing  to  treasure  up  his  honey  there, 

Where  honey-combs  so  sweet  and  plenty  are  : 

Look  how  that  pretty  modest  columbine 

Hangs  down  its  head  to  view  those  feet  of  thine  : 

See  the  fond  motion  of  the  strawberrie 

Creeping  on  th'  earth  to  go  along  with  thee  ! 

The  lovely  violet  makes  after  too, 

Unwilling  yet,  my  Dear,  to  part  with  you  ; 

The  knot-grasse  and  the  dazies  catch  thy  toes, 

To  kisse  my  Faire  one's  feet  before  she  goes  ; 

All  court  and  wish  me  lay  Amanda  down, 

And  give  my  Dear  a  new  green  flower'd  gown. 

Come,  let  me  kisse  thee  falling,  kisse  at  rise, 

Thou  in  the  Garden,  I  in  Paradise. 

N.  Hookes. 
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The  Gardeners'  Epitaph 

NOW,  stranger,  ere  thou  pass,  beneath  this 
stone 

Lye  John  Tradescant,  grandsire,  father,  son. 
The  last  died  in  his  spring  ;— the  other  two 
Liv'd  till  they  had  travell'd  Art  and  Nature  through ; 
As  by  their  choice  collections  may  appear 
Of  what  is  rare,  in  land,  in  sea,  in  air. 
Whilst  they  (as  Homer's  Illiad  in  a  nut) 
A  world  of  wonders  in  one  closet  shut. 
These  famous  antiquarians  that  had  been 
Both  gardeners  to  the  Rose  and  Lily  Queen 
Transplanted  now  themselves,  sleep  here ;  and  when 
Angels  shall  with  their  trumpets  waken  men 
And  fire  shall  purge  the  world,  these  hence  shall  rise, 
And  change  this  garden  for  a  Paradise. 


On  the  Death  of  Lady  Penelope  Clifton 

\  \  71TH  this  ill  news  amaz'd  by  chance  I  pass'd 

By  that  near  grove,  whereas  both  first  and  last, 
I  saw  her,  not  three  months  before  she  dy'd  ; 
When  (tho'  full  summer  'gan  to  veil  her  pride, 
And  that  I  saw  men  lead  home  ripened  corn, 
Besides  advis'd  me  well,)  I  durst  have  sworn 
The  ling'ring  year,  the  autumn  had  adjourn'd, 
And  the  fresh  spring  had  been  again  return'd, 
Her  delicacy,  loveliness,  and  grace, 
With  such  a  summer  bravery  deck'd  the  place  : 
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But  now,  alas  !  it  look'd  forlorn  and  dead  ; 

And  where  she  stood  the  fading  leaves  were  shed, 

Presenting  only  sorrow  to  my  sight, 

O  God  !  (thought  I)  this  is  her  emblem  right. 

Michael  Dray  ton. 

The  Labyrinth 

'  A  H,  what  a  pathway  of  dreams  !   Nobody  passes 
"^^  us.     Grass,  grass  everywhere.     There  is  not 
a  footstep.3 

'  Deucalion  with  his  stones,  Ganymede  with  the 
eagle,  Diana  with  the  stag,  the  whole  of  mythology.' 

'  How  many  statues  !  But  these,  at  least,  are 
not  in  exile  ;  the  old  hornbeam  still  encloses  them.' 

'  Here  Maria  Luisa  used  to  stroll  between  the 
King  and  the  Favourite.  She  would  stop  at  in- 
tervals to  listen  to  the  click  of  the  shears  that  were 
cutting  the  hornbeams  into  arches.  She  would  let 
drop  her  handkerchief,  perfumed  with  jessamine, 
and  Manuel  Godoi  would  pick  it  up  with  a  still 
graceful  movement,  dissimulating  the  pain  in  his 
hip  when  he  bent  down,  that  had  stayed  with  him 
as  a  memento  of  the  tortures  he  had  suffered  in  the 
streets  of  Aranjuez  at  the  hands  of  the  mob.  As 
the  sun  was  warm  and  the  snuff  excellent  in  its 
enamelled  box,  the  uncrowned  king  would  say  with 
a  smile,  "Ah,  dear  Bonaparte  is  certainly  not  so 
well  off  at  St.  Helena."  But  the  demon  of  power, 
of  struggle  and  of  passion,  would  reawaken  in  the 
heart  of  the  Queen.  .  .  .  Look  at  the  red  roses  ! ' 
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'They  are  flaming.  They  seem  to  have  a  live 
coal  at  the  heart.  They  are  flaming  really.' 

'The  sun  is  becoming  crimson,  this  is  the  hour 
of  the  Chiogga  sails  on  the  lagoon.' 

'  Pick  me  a  rose  ! ' 

'  Here  it  is  ! ' 

'  Oh,  its  leaves  are  falling  ! ' 

'  Here  is  another.3 

'  Its  leaves  are  falling  too.' 

'They  are  all  at  death's  door.  Here,  perhaps 
this  one  is  not.' 

'  What  a  bitter  smell  !  A  shrubbery  of  box  and 
hornbeams.  .  .  .' 

*  Ah,  it  must  be  the  labyrinth.' 

A  rusty  iron  gate  shut  it  in  between  two  pillars  that 
bore  two  Cupids  riding  stone  dolphins.  Nothing 
was  visible  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  except  the 
beginning  of  the  path  and  a  kind  of  hard,  intricate 
thicket,  dense  and  mysterious.  A  tower  rose  from 
the  centre  of  the  maze,  and  the  statue  of  a  warrior 
stood  as  if  reconnoitring  at  the  top  of  the  tower. 

'Have  you  ever  been  in  a  labyrinth?'  Stelio 
asked  of  his  friend. 

'  No,  never,'  she  answered. 

They  paused  a  moment  to  watch  the  deceiving 
game  composed  by  some  ingenious  gardener  for 
the  delight  of  the  ladies  and  their  gallants  in  the 
days  of  hoops  and  patches,  but  neglect  and  age 
had  turned  it  wild  and  desolate,  had  taken  from  it 
all  prettiness  and  regularity,  had  changed  it  into  an 
enclosed  wood  brown  and  yellowish,  full  of  inex- 
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tricable  mazes  where  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sunset 
shone  so  red  that  some  of  the  bushes  here  and 
there  were  like  burning,  smokeless  bonfires. 

'  It  is  open,'  said  Stelio,  feeling  the  gate  yield 
when  he  leaned  against  it.  '  Do  you  see  ? ' 

He  pushed  the  rusty  iron  that  creaked  on  its 
loose  hinges,  then  took  one  step  forward,  crossing 
the  threshold. 

'What  are  you  doing?'  said  his  companion,  with 
instinctive  fear,  stretching  out  her  hand  to  hold  him 
back. 

'  Shall  we  not  go  in  ? ' 

She  stood  perplexed,  but  the  labyrinth  attracted 
them  with  its  mystery,  illumined  by  its  deep  flame. 

*  What  if  we  lose  ourselves  ? ' 

'Don't  you  see?  It  is  quite  small.  We  shall 
easily  find  the  way  out.' 

'What  if  we  don't  find  it?' 

He  laughed  at  her  childish  fear  :  k  We  shall  stay 
in  it,  wandering  round  for  ever.' 

She  tried  to  draw  him  back.  He  defended  him- 
self, going  backwards  towards  the  path.  Suddenly 
he  disappeared,  laughing. 

«  Stelio,  Stelio  ! ' 

She  no  longer  saw  him,  but  she  could  hear  his 
laugh  pealing  in  the  wild  maze. 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio. 

(From  d'Annunzio's  'The  Flame  of  Life,'  translated 
by  Kassandra  Vivaria ;  by  permission  of  Mr.  William 
Heinemann.) 
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The  Whimsical  Gardener 

OIR, — Having    lately   read 

Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  I  was  so  taken 
with  your  thoughts  upon  some  of  our  English 
gardens,  that  I  cannot  forbear  troubling  you  with 
a  letter  on  that  subject.  I  am  one,  you  must  know, 
who  am  looked  upon  as  a  humourist  in  gardening. 
I  have  several  acres  about  my  house,  which  I  call 
my  garden,  and  which  a  skilful  gardener  would  not 
know  what  to  call.  It  is  a  confusion  of  kitchen 
and  parterre,  orchard  and  flower-garden,  which 
lie  so  mixed  and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that 
if  a  foreigner,  who  had  seen  nothing  of  our 
country,  should  be  conveyed  into  my  garden  at  his 
first  landing,  he  would  look  upon  it  as  a  natural 
wilderness,  and  one  of  the  uncultivated  parts  of 
our  country.  My  flowers  grow  up  in  several  parts 
of  the  garden  in  the  greatest  luxuriancy  and  pro- 
fusion. I  am  so  far  from  being  fond  of  any 
particular  one,  by  reason  of  its  rarity,  that  if  I 
meet  with  any  one  in  a  field  which  pleases  me,  I 
give  it  a  place  in  my  garden.  By  this  means, 
when  a  stranger  walks  with  me,  he  is  surprised  to 
see  several  large  spots  of  ground  covered  with  ten 
thousand  different  colours,  and  has  often  singled 
out  flowers  he  might  have  met  with  under  a 
common  hedge,  in  a  field,  or  in  a  meadow,  as  some 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  place.  The  only 
method  I  observe  in  particular,  is  to  range  in  the 
same  quarter  the  products  of  the  same  season, 


that  they  may  make  their  appearance  together,  and 
compose  a  picture  of  the  greatest  variety.  .  .  . 
There  is  another  circumstance  in  which  I  am  very 
particular,  or,  as  my  neighbours  call  me,  very 
whimsical  ;  as  my  garden  invites  into  it  all  the 
birds  of  the  country,  by  offering  them  the  con- 
veniency  of  springs  and  shades,  solitude  and 
shelter,  I  do  not  suffer  any  one  to  destroy  their 
nests  in  the  Spring,  or  drive  them  from  their  usual 
haunts  in  fruit-time  ;  I  value  my  garden  more  for 
being  full  of  blackbirds  than  cherries,  and  very 
frankly  give  them  fruit  for  their  songs.  .  .  . 

• 

Joseph  Addis  on. 


All  in  a  Garden  Green 

T  TALKED  one  midnight  'with  th?  jolly  ghost 

Of  a  gray  ancestor,  Tom  Heywood  hightj 
And,  '  here's]  says  he,  his  old  heart  liquor-lifted- 
'  Here^s  how  we  did  when  Gloriana  shone : ' 

All  in  a  garden  green 

Thrushes  were  singing  ; 
Red  rose  and  white  between, 

Lilies  were  springing  ; 
It  was  the  merry  May  ; 

Yet  sang  my  Lady  : — 
*  Nay,  Sweet,  now  nay,  now  nay  ! 

I  am  not  ready.' 
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Then  to  a  pleasant  shade 

I  did  invite  her  : 
All  things  a  concert  made, 

For  to  delight  her  ; 
Under,  the  grass  was  gay  ; 

Yet  sang  my  Lady  : — 
'  Nay,  Sweet,  now  nay,  now  nay  ! 

I  am  not  ready.' 

William  Ernest  Henley. 

(From  '  Hawthorn  and  Lavender,'  by  permission 
of  Mrs.  Henley  and  of  Messrs.  D.  Nutt. ) 


The  Garden  of  Proserpine 

A  MARANTH  and  asphodel, 
Methinks  I  know  ye  well, 
And  thou,  frail  wind-swept  flower  that  in  the  dim 

Green  woods,  unseen  by  him 
Thou  lovest  best,  must  pass,  beloved  in  vain  ! 

Here  blooms  each  flower  whose  leaf 

Or  petal  hints  at  grief 
And  bears  a  mystic  sign,  a  crimson  stain  ; 

The  golden  rod  with  fire 

Stands  tipp'd,  the  tuberose, 

In  its  swift  fading  glows 
And  lights  within  its  heart  a  funeral  pyre. 

No  roses,  white  or  red, 

Glow  here,  the  poppy's  head 

Droops  drown'd  in  spells  that  keep 

The  keys  of  death  and  sleep, 
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Of  anguish,  ecstasy,  and  wild  desire  ; 
Here  ever  on  the  turf  green  twilight  lies  ; 
Here  ever  warm  and  fragrant  is  the  air, 
And  ail  this  place  is  desolate  and  fair, 
Made  by  a  king,  and  meet  for  love's  delight ; 
Yet  here  joy  comes  not,  but  the  exquisite 
Brief  thrill  of  rapture  in  a  pang  that  dies. 
Here  walks  a  queen  with  steadfast  eyes  unwet, 
With  white  narcissus  garlanded,  that  still 
Dreams  of  fair  Enna's  sunlit  mead,  and  yet 
Mourns  for  the  fresh,  ungather'd  daffodil. 

Dora  Greenwell. 

(From  '  Carmina  Crucis,'  by  permission 
of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.) 


A  Song  for  Rosalys 

ID  OSES  lean  from  their  slender  stalks— 

Oh,  but  the  summer  is  just  begun  ! 
Through  her  garden  Rosalys  walks, 
And  the  world  is  warm  with  the  sun. 

Roses  and  maiden  and  year 

All  blooming  together  j 
Heigho,  it  is  good  to  be  here, 

In  the  summer  weather ! 

Love  thrives  well  when  the  days  are  long, 
And  hearts,  like  the  summer,  are  young  and  gay. 

Words  turn  to  music,  and  hope  grows  strong  ; 
But  the  best  is  what  we  never  can  say, 
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Oh,  once,  just  once,  to  be  glad  once  more, 
To  listen  to  words  that  we  heard  of  old, 

To  steal  again  through  youth's  open  door, 
And  thrill  to  the  story  that  then  was  told  ! 

But  never  twice  is  a  woman  young, 
And  never  twice  to  the  year  comes  June, 

And  age  is  the  echo  of  songs  once  sung, 
With  never  again  the  time  or  the  tune. 

Roses  and  maiden  and  year 

All  blooming  together; 
Heigho,  it  is  good  to  be  here, 

In  the  summer  weather  ! 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 

(From  '  At  the  Wind's  Will,'  by  per- 
mission of  Mrs.  Moulton.) 


The  Gardener's  Daughter 

Before  he  ceased  I  turn'd 
And,  ere  a  star  can  wink,  beheld  her  there. 

For  up  the  porch  there  grew  an  Eastern  rose, 
That,  flowering  high,   the   last   night's   gale  had 

caught, 

And  blown  across  the  walk.     One  arm  aloft — 
Gown'd  in  pure  white,  that  fitted  to  the  shape — 
Holding  the  bush,  to  fix  it  back,  she  stood. 
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A  single  stream  of  all  her  soft  brown  hair 
Pour'd  on  one  side  :  the  shadow  of  the  flowers 
Stole  all  the  golden  gloss,  and,  wavering 
Lovingly  lower,  trembled  on  her  waist — 
Ah,  happy  shade — and  still  went  wavering  down, 
But,  ere  it  touch'd  a  foot,  that  might  have  danced 
The  greensward  into  greener  circles,  dipt, 
And  mix'd  with  shadows  of  the  common  ground  ! 
But  the  full  day  dwelt  on  her  brows,  and  sunn'd 
Her  violet  eyes,  and  all  her  Hebe-bloom, 
And  doubled  his  own  warmth  against  her  lips, 
And  on  the  bounteous  wave  of  such  a  breast 
As  never  pencil  drew.     Half  light,  half  shade 
She  stood,  a  sight  to  make  an  old  man  young. 

So  rapt,  we  near'd  the  house  ;  but  she,  a  Rose 
In  roses,  mingled  with  her  fragrant  toil, 
Nor  heard  us  come,  nor  from  her  tendance  turn'd 
Into  the  world  without ;  till  close  at  hand, 
And  almost  ere  I  knew  mine  own  intent, 
This  murmur  broke  the  stillness  of  the  air 
Which  brooded  round  about  her  : 

'  Ah,  one  rose, 

One  rose,  but  one,  by  those  fair  fingers  cull'd, 
Were  worth  a  hundred  kisses  press'd  on  lips 
Less  exquisite  than  thine.' 

She  look'd  :  but  all 

Suffused  with  blushes — neither  self-possess'd 
Nor  startled,  but  betwixt  this  mood  and  that, 
Divided  in  a  graceful  quiet — paused, 
And  dropt  the  branch  she  held,  and  turning,  wound 
Her  looser  hair  in  braid,  and  stirr'd  her  lips 
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For  some  sweet  answer,  tho'  no  answer  came, 
Nor  yet  refused  the  rose,  but  granted  it, 
And  moved  away,  and  left  me,  statue-like, 
In  act  to  render  thanks. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

(From  *  The  Gardener's  Daughter.') 


Dora  Waiting 

!  the  morn  is  bright,  the  sky  is  blue, 
The  sun  is  shining  cheery  ; 
And  the  may-pole's  dressed — but  where  are  you 
My  Lubin — where's  my  dearie  ? 

I've  put  on  all  my  finest  things, 

(This  kerchief  looks  so  natty  !) 
My  ears  have  now  as  handsome  rings 

As  those  Will  bought  for  Patty. 

I  wonder  who'll  be  chosen  queen, 

I  know  who'd  like  to  play  it  ; 
There's  none  so  tall  as  me,  I  ween, 

Nor  prettier — tho'  I  say  it. 

And  Lubin  always  says  I  tread 

As  stately  as  a  Venus, 
When  I've  one  milk-pail  on  my  head, 

And  another's  held  between  us. 
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Enter  Lubin. 

1  Long  looked  for,  come  at  last,'  they  say — 

I've  wanted  you  for  hours  ; 
And  now  you  have  not  a  bouque't ! 

Here,  take  some  garden-flowers  ! 

Louisa  Ann  Meredith. 


The  Schoolmistress 


ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed, 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame, 
Which  ever  and  anon,  impell'd  by  need, 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came, 
Such  favour  did  her  past  deportment  claim  ; 
And,  if  neglect  had  lavish'd  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same, 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound, 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she 
found. 

Herbs  too,  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  could  speak, 
That  in  her  garden  sipp'd  the  silvery  dew, 
Where  no  vain  flower  disclosed  a  gaudy  streak, 
But  herbs  for  use,  and  physick,  not  a  few, 
Of  grey  renown,  within  those  borders  grew  ; 
The  tufted  basil,  pun-provoking  thyme, 
Fresh  baum,  and  marygold  of  chearful  hue, 
The  lowly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb, 
And  more  I  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to 
rhyme. 
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Yet  euphrasy  may  not  be  left  unsung, 
That  gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues  around  ; 
And  pungent  radish,  biting  infant's  tongue  ; 
And   plantain    ribb'd,    that    heals   the   reaper's 

wound  ; 

And  marjoram  sweet,  in  shepherd's  posie  found  ; 
And  lavender,  whose  spikes  of  azure  bloom 
Shall  be,  erewhile,  in  arid  bundles  bound, 
To  lurk  amidst  the  labours  of  her  loom, 
And  crown  her  kerchiefs  clean  with  mickle  rare 

perfume. 


And  here  trim  rosemarine,  that  whilom  crown'd 

The  daintiest  garden  of  the  proudest  peer  ; 

Ere,  driven  from  its  envied  site,  it  found 

A  sacred  shelter  for  its  branches  here  ; 

Where  edged  with  gold  its  glittering  skirts  ap- 
pear. 

O  wassel  days  !  O  customs  meet  and  well ! 

Ere  this  was  banish'd  from  its  lofty  sphere  ; 

Simplicity  then  sought  this  humble  cell, 
Nor  ever  would  she  more  with  thane  and  lordling 
dwell. 


Here  oft  the  dame,  on  Sabbath's  decent  eve, 
Hymned  such   psalms   as   Sternhold  forth   did 

mete  ; 

If  weather  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave, 
But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer-seat  : 
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Sweet  melody  !  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king, 
While  taunting  foemen  did  a  song  entreat, 
All  for  the  nonce  untuning  every  string, 
Uphung  their  useless  lyres— small  heart  had  they 

to  sing. 

William  SJienstone. 
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THE   SEASONS 
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The  daughters  of  the  year, 
One  after  one,  thro'  that  still  garden  passed  : 
Each  garlanded  with  her  peculiar  flower 
Danced  into  light  and  died  into  the  shade. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


The  Sensitive  Plant 

PART   FIRST 

A    SENSITIVE  Plant  in  a  garden  grew, 
^^^  And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silver  dew, 
And  it  opened  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the  light, 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  Night. 

And  the  Spring  arose  on  the  garden  fair, 

Like  the  Spirit  of  Love  felt  everywhere  ; 

And  each  flower  and  herb  on  Earth's  dark  breast 

Rose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  rest. 

But  none  ever  trembled  and  panted  with  bliss 
In  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wilderness, 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noontide  with  love's  sweet  want, 
As  the  companionless  Sensitive  Plant. 

The  snowdrop,  and  then  the  violet, 

Arose  from  the  ground  with  warm  rain  wet, 

And  their  breath  was  mixed  with  fresh  odour,  sent 

From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  instrument. 

Then  the  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip  tall, 
And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all, 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess, 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness  ; 
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And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale, 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair  and  passion  so  pale, 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green  ; 

And  the  hyacinth  purple,  and  white,  and  blue, 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft  and  intense, 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense  ; 

And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addressed, 
Which  unveiled  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast, 
Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare  ; 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up, 
As  a  Maenad,  its  moonlight-coloured  cup, 
Till  the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye, 
Gazed  through  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky  ; 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberose, 
The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows  ; 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime. 

And  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was  pranked,  under  boughs  of  embowering  blos- 
som, 

With  golden  and  green  light,  slanting  through 
Their  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue, 
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Broad  water-lilies  lay  tremulously, 

And  starry  river-buds  glimmered  by, 

And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide  and 

dance 
With  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  radiance. 

And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  and  of  moss, 
Which  led  through  the  garden  along  and  across, 
Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the  breeze, 
Some  lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming  trees, 

Were  all  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate  bells 

As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels, 

And  flow'rets  which,  drooping  as  day  drooped  too, 

Fell  into  pavilions,  white,  purple,  and  blue, 

To  roof  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening  dew. 

And  from  this  undefiled  Paradise 
The  flowers  (as  an  infant's  awakening  eyes 
Smile  on  its  mother,  whose  singing  sweet 
Can  first  lull,  and  at  last  must  awaken  it), 

When  Heaven's  blithe  winds  had  unfolded  them, 
As  mine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem, 
Shone  smiling  to  Heaven,  and  every  one 
Shared  joy  in  the  light  of  the  gentle  sun  ; 

For  each  one  was  interpenetrated 
With  the  light  and  the  odour  its  neighbour  shed, 
Like  young  lovers  whom  youth  and  love  make  dear 
Wrapped  and  filled  by  their  mutual  atmosphere. 
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But  the  Sensitive  Plant  which  could  give  small  fruit 
Of  the  love  which  it  felt  from  the  leaf  to  the  root, 
Received  more  than  all,  it  loved  more  than  ever, 
Where  none  wanted  but  it,  could  belong  to  the 
giver,— 

For  the  Sensitive  Plant  has  no  bright  flower  ; 
Radiance  and  odour  are  not  its  dower  ; 
It  loves,  even  like  Love,  its  deep  heart  is  full, 
It  desires  what  it  has  not,  the  Beautiful  ! 

The  light  winds  which  from  unsustaining  wings 
Shed  the  music  of  many  murmurings  ; 
The  beams  which  dart  from  many  a  star 
Of  the  flowers  whose  hues  they  bear  afar  ; 

The  plumed  insects  swift  and  free, 
Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea, 
Laden  with  light  and  odour,  which  pass 
Over  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass  ; 

The  unseen  clouds  of  the  dew,  which  lie 
Like  fire  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides  high, 
Then  wander  like  spirits  among  the  spheres, 
Each  cloud  faint  with  the  fragrance  it  bears  ; 

The  quivering  vapours  of  dim  noontide, 
Which  like  a  sea  o'er  the  warm  earth  glide, 
In  which  every  sound,  and  odour,  and  beam, 
Move,  as  reeds  in  a  single  stream  ; 
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and  all  like  ministering  angels  were 
For  the  Sensitive  Plant  sweet  joy  to  bear, 
Whilst  the  lagging  hours  of  the  day  went  by 
Like  windless  clouds  o'er  a  tender  sky. 


And  when  evening  descended  from  Heaven  above, 
And  the  Earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air  was  all  love, 
And  delight,  though  less  bright,  was  far  more  deep, 
And  the  day's  veil  fell  from  the  world  of  sleep, 

And  the  beasts,  and  the  birds,  and  the  insects  were 

drowned 

In  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound  ; 
Whose  waves  never  mark,  though  they  ever  impress 
The  light  sand  which  paves  it,  consciousness  ; 

t 

(Only  overhead  the  sweet  nightingale 
Ever  sang  more  sweet  as  the  day  might  fail, 
And  snatches  of  its  Elysian  chant 
Were  mixed  with   the  dreams  of  the   Sensitive 
Plant)  ;- 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  the  earliest 
Upgathered  into  the  bosom  of  rest  ; 
A  sweet  child  weary  of  its  delight, 
The  feeblest  and  yet  the  favourite, 
Cradled  within  the  embrace  of  Night. 
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PART   SECOND 

There  was  a  Power  in  this  sweet  place, 
An  Eve  in  this  Eden  ;  a  ruling  grace 
Which  to  the  flowers,  did  they  waken  or  dream, 
Was  as  God  is  to  the  starry  scheme. 

A  Lady,  the  wonder  of  her  kind, 
Whose  form  was  upborne  by  a  lovely  mind 
Which,  dilating,  had  moulded  her  mien  and  motion 
Like  a  sea-flower  beneath  the  ocean, 

Tended  the  garden  from  morn  to  even  : 
And  the  meteors  of  that  sublunar  heaven, 
Like  the  lamps  of  the  air  when  night  walks  forth, 
Laughed  round  her  footsteps  up  from  the  Earth  ! 

She  had  no  companion  of  mortal  race, 
But  her  tremulous  breath  and  her  flashing  face 
Told,  whilst  the  morn  kissed  the  sleep  from  her  eyes, 
That  her  dreams  were  less  slumber  than  Paradise : 

As  if  some  bright  Spirit  for  her  sweet  sake 

Had  deserted  heaven  while  the  stars  were  awake, 

As  if  yet  around  her  he  lingering  were, 

Though  the  veil  of  daylight  concealed  him  from  her. 

Her  step  seemed  to  pity  the  grass  it  prest ; 
You  might  hear  by  the  heaving  of  her  breast, 
That  the  coming  and  going  of  the  wind 
Brought  pleasure  there  and  left  passion  behind. 
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And  wherever  her  aery  footstep  trod, 
Her  trailing  hair  from  the  grassy  sod 
Erased  its  light  vestige,  with  shadowy  sweep, 
Like  a  sunny  storm  o'er  the  dark  green  deep. 

I  doubt  not  the  flowers  of  that  garden  sweet 
Rejoiced  in  the  sound  of  her  gentle  feet ; 
I  doubt  not  they  felt  the  spirit  that  came 
From  her  glowing  fingers  through  all  their  frame. 

She  sprinkled  bright  water  from  the  stream 
On  those  that  were  faint  with  the  sunny  beam  ; 
And  out  of  the  cups  of  the  heavy  flowers 
She  emptied  the  rain  of  the  thunder-showers. 

She  lifted  their  heads  with  her  tender  hands, 
And  sustained  them  with  rods  and  osier-bands  ; 
If  the  flowers  had  been  her  own  infants,  she 
Could  never  have  nursed  them  more  tenderly. 

And  all  killing  insects  and  gnawing  worms, 
And  things  of  obscene  and  unlovely  forms 
She  bore,  in  a  basket  of  Indian  woof, 
Into  the  rough  woods  far  aloof, — 

In  a  basket,  of  grasses  and  wild-flowers  full, 
The  freshest  her  gentle  hands  could  pull 
For  the  poor  banished  insects,  whose  intent, 
Although  they  did  ill,  was  innocent. 
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But  the  bee  and  the  beamlike  ephemeris 

Whose  path  is  the  lightning's,  and  soft  moths  that 

kiss 

The  sweet  lips  of  the  flowers,  and  harm  not,  did  she 
Make  her  attendant  angels  be. 

And  many  an  antenatal  tomb, 
Where  butterflies  dream  of  the  life  to  come, 
She  left  clinging  round  the  smooth  and  dark 
Edge  of  the  odorous  cedar  bark. 

This  fairest  creature  from  earliest  Spring 
Thus  moved  through  the  garden  ministering 
All  the  sweet  season  of  Summertide, 
And  ere  the  first  leaf  looked  brown — she  died  ! 


PART  THIRD 

Three  days  the  flowers  of  the  garden  fair, 
Like  stars  when  the  moon  is  awakened,  were, 
Or  the  waves  of  Baiae,  ere  luminous 
She  floats  up  through  the  smoke  of  Vesuvius. 

And  on  the  fourth,  the  Sensitive  Plant 
Felt  the  sound  of  the  funeral  chaunt, 
And  the  steps  of  the  bearers,  heavy  and  slow, 
And  the  sobs  of  the  mourners,  deep  and  low ; 

The  weary  sound  and  the  heavy  breath, 
And  the  silent  motions  of  passing  death, 
And  the  smell,  cold,  oppressive,  and  dank, 
Sent  through  the  pores  of  the  coffin-plank  ; 
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The  dark  grass,  and  the  flowers  among  the  grass, 
Were  bright  with  tears  as  the  crowd  did  pass  ; 
From  their  sighs  the  wind  caught  a  mournful  tone, 
And  sate  in  the  pines,  and  gave  groan  for  groan. 

The  garden,  once  fair,  became  cold  and  foul, 
Like  the  corpse  of  her  who  had  been  its  soul, 
Which  at  first  was  lovely  as  if  in  sleep, 
Then  slowly  changed,  till  it  grew  a  heap 
To  make  men  tremble  who  never  weep. 

Swift  Summer  into  the  Autumn  flowed, 
And  frost  in  the  mist  of  the  morning  rode, 
Though  the  noonday  sun  looked  clear  and  bright, 
Mocking  the  spoil  of  the  secret  night. 

The  rose-leaves,  like  flakes  of  crimson  snow, 
Paved  the  turf  and  the  moss  below. 
The  lilies  were  drooping,  and  white,  and  wan, 
Like  the  head  and  the  skin  of  a  dying  man. 

And  Indian  plants,  of  scent  and  hue 
The  sweetest  that  ever  were  fed  on  dew, 
Leaf  by  leaf,  day  after  day, 
Were  massed  into  the  common  clay. 

And  the  leaves,  brown,  yellow,  and  gray,  and  red, 
And  white  with  the  whiteness  of  what  is  dead, 
Like  troops  of  ghosts  on  the  dry  wind  passed  ; 
Their  whistling  noise  made  the  birds  aghast. 
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And  the  gusty  winds  waked  the  winged  seeds, 
Out  of  their  birthplace  of  ugly  weeds, 
Till  they  clung  round  many  a  sweet  flower's  stem 
Which  rotted  into  the  earth  with  them. 

The  water-blooms  under  the  rivulet 
Fell  from  the  stalks  on  which  they  were  set ; 
And  the  eddies  drove  them  here  and  there, 
As  the  winds  did  those  of  the  upper  air. 

Then  the  rain  came  down,  and  the  broken  stalks 
Were  bent  and  tangled  across  the  walks  ; 
And  the  leafless  network  of  parasite  bowers 
Massed  into  ruin  ;  and  all  sweet  flowers. 

Between  the  time  of  the  wind  and  snow 

All  loathliest  weeds  began  to  grow, 

Whose  coarse  leaves  were  splashed  with  many  a 

speck, 
Like  the  water-snake's  belly  and  the  toad's  back. 

And  thistles,  and  nettles,  and  darnels  rank, 
And  the  dock,  and  henbane,  and  hemlock  dank, 
Stretched  out  its  long  and  hollow  shank, 
And  stifled  the  air  till  the  dead  wind  stank. 

And  plants,  at  whose  names  the  verse  feels  loath, 
Filled  the  place  with  a  monstrous  undergrowth, 
Prickly,  and  pulpous,  and  blistering  and  blue, 
Livid,  and  starred  with  a  lurid  dew. 
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And  agarics,  and  fungi,  with  mildew  and  mould 
Started  like  mist  from  the  wet  ground  cold  ; 
Pale,  fleshy,  as  if  the  decaying  dead 
With  a  spirit  of  growth  had  been  animated  ! 

Spawn,  weeds,  and  filth,  a  leprous  scum, 

Made  the  running  rivulet  thick  and  dumb, 

And  at  its  outlet  flags  huge  as  stakes 

Dammed  it  up  with  roots  knotted  like  water-snakes. 

And  hour  by  hour,  when  the  air  was  still, 
The  vapours  arose  which  have  strength  to  kill ; 
At  morn  they  were  seen,  at  noon  they  were  felt, 
At  night  they  were  darkness  no  star  could  melt. 

And  unctuous  meteors  from  spray  to  spray 
Crept  and  flitted  in  broad  noonday 
Unseen  ;  every  branch  on  which  they  alit 
By  a  venomous  blight  was  burned  and  bit. 

The  Sensitive  Plant,  like  one  forbid, 
Wept,  and  the  tears  within  each  lid 
Of  its  folded  leaves,  which  together  grew, 
Were  changed  to  a  blight  of  frozen  glue. 

For  the  leaves  soon  fell,  and  the  branches  soon 
By  the  heavy  axe  of  the  blast  were  hewn  ; 
The  sap  shrank  to  the  root  through  every  pore 
As  blood  to  a  heart  that  will  beat  no  more. 
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For  Winter  came  :  the  wind  was  his  whip  : 
One  choppy  finger  was  on  his  lip  : 
He  had  torn  the  cataracts  from  the  hills 
And  they  clanked  at  his  girdle  like  manacles  ; 

His  breath  was  a  chain  which  without  a  sound 
The  earth,  and  the  air,  and  the  water  bound  ; 
He  came,  fiercely  driven,  in  his  chariot-throne 
By  the  tenfold  blasts  of  the  Arctic  zone. 

Then  the  weeds  which  were  forms  of  living  death 
Fled  from  the  frost  to  the  earth  beneath. 
Their  decay  and  sudden  flight  from  frost 
Was  but  like  the  vanishing  of  a  ghost ! 

And  under  the  roots  of  the  Sensitive  Plant 
The  moles  and  the  dormice  died  for  want : 
The  birds  dropped  stiff  from  the  frozen  air 
And  were  caught  in  the  branches  naked  and  bare. 

First  there  came  down  a  thawing  rain 
And  its  dull  drops  froze  on  the  boughs  again  ; 
Then  there  steamed  up  a  freezing  dew 
Which  to  the  drops  of  the  thaw-rain  grew  ; 

And  a  northern  whirlwind,  wandering  about 
Like  a  wolf  that  had  smelt  a  dead  child  out, 
Shook  the  boughs  thus  laden,  and  heavy,  and  stiff, 
And  snapped  them  off  with  his  rigid  griff. 
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When  Winter  had  gone  and  Spring  came  back 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  a  leafless  wreck  ; 

But  the  mandrakes,  and  toadstools,  and  docks,  and 

darnels, 
Rose  like  the  dead  from  their  ruined  charnels. 


CONCLUSION 

Whether  the  Sensitive  Plant,  or  that 
Which  within  its  boughs  like  a  Spirit  sat, 
Ere  its  outward  form  had  known  decay, 
Now  felt  this  change,  I  cannot  say. 

Whether  that  Lady's  gentle  mind, 
No  longer  with  the  form  combined 
Which  scattered  love,  as  stars  do  light, 
Found  sadness,  where  it  left  delight, 

I  dare  not  guess  ;  but  in  this  life 
Of  error,  ignorance,  and  strife, 
Where  nothing  is,  but  all  things  seem, 
And  we  the  shadows  of  the  dream, 

It  is  a  modest  creed,  and  yet 
Pleasant  if  one  considers  it, 
To  own  that  death  itself  must  be, 
Like  all  the  rest,  a  mockery. 

That  garden  sweet,  that  lady  fair, 
And  all  sweet  shapes  and  odours  there, 
In  truth  have  never  passed  away  : 
?Tis  we,  'tis  ours,  are  changed  ;  not  they. 
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For  love,  and  beauty,  and  delight, 
There  is  no  death  nor  change  :  their  might 
Exceeds  our  organs,  which  endure 
No  light,  being  themselves  obscure. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 


Of  Flowers  in  their  Seasons 

T  DO  hold  it  in  the  Royal  Ordering  of  Gardens, 
there  ought  to  be  Gardens  for  all  the  Months 
in  the  Year,  in  which,  severally,  things  of  Beauty 
as  may  be  then  in  season. 

For  December  and  January,  and  the  latter  part 
of  November,  you  must  take  such  things  as  are 
green  all  Winter :  Holly,  Ivy,  Bays,  Juniper, 
Cypress-Trees,  Yews,  Pine-Apple  trees,  Fir-Trees, 
Rosemary,  Lavender,  Periwinckle,  the  White, 
the  Purple,  and  the  Blue,  Germander,  Flags, 
Orange-Trees,  Limon-Trees  and  Myrtles,  if  they 
be  stirred,  and  Sweet  Marjoram  warm  set. 

There  followeth,  for  the  latter  part  of  January 
and  February,  the  Mezerion  Tree,  which  then 
blossoms,  Crocus  Vernus,  both  the  Yellow  and 
the  Grey,  Prim-Roses,  Anemones,  the  Early 
Tulippa,  Hiacynthus  Orientalis,  Chamairis,  Fretel- 
laria. 

For  March,  there  come  Violets,  especially  the 
Single  Blue,  which  are  the  Earliest,  the  yellow 
Daffadil,  the  Daisy,  the  Almond-Tree  in  blossom, 
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the  Peach-Tree  in  blossom,  the  Cornelian-Tree  in 
blossom,  Sweet  Briar. 

In  April  follow  the  double  White  Violet,  the 
Wall  Flower,  the  Stock-Gilly-Flower,  the  Cow- 
slip, Flower-de-Lices,  and  Lilies  of  all  natures, 
Rosemary-Flowers,  the  Tulippa,  the  Double  Piony, 
the  pale  Daffadil,  the  French  Honey-Suckle,  the 
Cherry-Tree  in  blossom,  the  Dammasin  and  Plum- 
Trees  in  blossom,  the  White  Thorn  in  leaf,  the 
Lelack  Tree. 

In  May  and  June,  come  Pinks  of  all  sorts, 
specially  the  Blush-Pink,  Roses  of  all  kinds  (except 
the  Musk,  which  comes  later),  Honey-Suckles, 
Strawberries,  Bugloss,  Columbine,  the  French 
Marygold,  Flos  Africanus,  Cherry-Tree  in  fruit, 
Ribes,  Figs  in  fruit,  Rasps,  Vine-Flowers,  Lavender 
in  Flowers,  the  Sweet  Satyrion  with  the  White 
Flower,  Herba  Muscaria,  Lillium  Convallium,  the 
Apple-Tree  in  blossom. 

In  July  come-  Gilly-Flowers  of  all  Varieties, 
Musk-Roses  and  the  Lime-Tree  in  blossom,  Early 
Pears  and  Plums  in  fruit,  Ginnitings,  Quodlings. 

In  August,  come  Plumbs  of  all  sorts  in  Fruit, 
Pears,  Apricocks,  Barberries,  Filberds,  Musk- 
Melons,  Monkshoods  of  all  Colours. 

In  September  come  Grapes,  Apples,  Poppies  of 
all  Colours,  Peaches,  Melo-Cotones,  Nectarines, 
Cornellians,  Wardens,  Quinces. 

In   October  and   the   beginning   of   November 
come  Servises,  Medlars,  Bullaces  ;  Roses  Cut  or 
Removed  to  come  late,  Hollyoaks,  and  such  like. 
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These  particulars  are  for  the  climate  of  London : 
But  my  meaning  is  percieved,  that  you  may  have 
Ver  Perpetuum,  as  the  place  affords. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
(From  'Essays:  Of  Gardens.') 

The  First  Spring  Day 

T  WONDER  if  the  sap  is  stirring  yet, 

If  wintry  birds  are  dreaming  of  a  mate, 
If  frozen  snowdrops  feel  as  yet  the  sun 
And  crocus  fires  are  kindling  one  by  one  : 

Sing,  robin,  sing  ; 
I  still  am  sore  in  doubt  concerning  Spring. 

I  wonder  if  the  Springtide  of  this  year 
Will  bring  another  Spring  both  lost  and  dear  ; 
If  heart  and  spirit  will  find  out  their  Spring, 
Or  if  the  world  alone  will  bud  and  sing  : 

Sing,  hope,  to  me  ; 
Sweet  notes,  my  hope,  soft  notes  for  memory. 

The  sap  will  surely  quicken  soon  or  late, 

The  tardiest  bird  will  twitter  to  a  mate  ; 

So  Spring  must  dawn  again  with  warmth  and  bloom, 

Or  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come  : 

Sing,  voice  of  Spring, 
Till  I  too  blossom  and  rejoice  and  sing. 

Christina  C.  Rosseiti. 

(From  '  Poems,'  by  permission  of  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 
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The  Spring" 

HP  HOUGH  you  be  absent  here,  I  needs  must  say 
The  trees  as  beauteous  are,  and  flowers  as  gay, 

As  ever  they  were  wont  to  be  ; 

Nay,  the  birds'  rural  music  too 

Is  as  melodious  and  free 

As  if  they  sang  to  pleasure  you  : 
I  saw  a  rose-bud  ope  this  morn  ;  I'll  swear 
The  blushing  morning  opened  not  more  fair. 

How  could  it  be  so  fair,  and  you  away  ? 

How  could  the  trees  be  beauteous,  flowers  so  gay  ? 
Could  they  remember  but  last  year, 
How  you  did  them,  they  you,  delight, 
The  sprouting  leaves  which  saw  you  here, 
And  called  their  fellows  to  the  sight, 

Would,  looking  round  for  the  same  sight  in  vain, 

Creep  back  into  their  silent  barks  again. 

Where'er  you  walked  trees  were  as  reverend  made 
As  when  of  old  gods  dwelt  in  every  shade. 

Is't  possible  they  should  not  know 

What  loss  of  honour  they  sustain, 

That  thus  they  smile  and  flourish  now, 

And  still  their  former  pride  retain  ? 
Dull  creatures  !     'Tis  not  without  cause  that  she 
Who  feed  the  god  of  wit  was  made  a  tree. 

In  ancient  times  sure  they  much  wiser  were, 
When  they  rejoiced  the  Thracian  verse  to  hear  ; 
In  vain  did  Nature  bid  them  stay, 
When  Orpheus  had  his  song  begun, 
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They  called  their  wond'ring  roots  away, 

And  bade  them  silent  to  him  run. 
How  would  those  learned  trees  have  followed  you  ? 
You  would  have  drawn  them — and  their  poet  too. 

But  who  can  blame  them  now  ? — for,  since  you're 

gone, 
They're  here  the  only  fair,  and  shine  alone. 

You  did  their  natural  rights  invade  ; 

Where  ever  you  did  walk  or  sit 

The  thickest  boughs  could  make  no  shade, 

Although  the  sun  had  granted  it : 
The  fairest  flowers  could  please  no  more,  near  you, 
Than  painted  flowers,  set  next  to  them,  could  do. 

Whene'er  then  you  come  hither,  that  shall  be 
The  time,  which  this  to  others  is,  to  me. 

The  little  joys  which  here  now  are 

The  name  of  punishments  do  bear  ; 

When  by  their  sight  they  let  us  know 

How  we  deprived  of  greater  are. 
3Tis  you  the  best  of  seasons  with  you  bring  ; 
This  is  for  beasts,  and  that  for  men  the  Spring. 

Abraham  Cowley. 


Gardens  in  April 

T  WONDER  when  gardeners  will  learn  the  lesson 

which  the  country  has  now  to  teach  to  all  who 

have  eyes  to  see,  and  plant  their  flowers  among  the 

grass?    There  is  much  to  be  said,  from  a  tennis- 
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player's  point  of  view,  for  a  shaven  lawn  out  of 
which  every  daisy  root  has  been  conscientiously 
grubbed,  and  I  admit  without  cavil  that  a  well- 
trimmed,  well-rolled  lawn  is  not  without  a  beauty 
of  its  own.  But  compare  it  with  a  daisy-spangled 
meadow,  or  a  bed  of  rich  green  moss  out  from 
which  springs  a  single  daffodil,  and  you  shall 
grudge  the  trimmer  and  roller  his  daily  wage. 

A  parterre  of  tulips  is  a  goodly  thing — the  mass 
of  colour  evokes  emotions  worth  the  experiencing. 
But  see  one  tulip,  just  one,  rearing  its  head  on  a 
little  patch  of  not  too  carefully  cropped  lawn,  and 
you  will  never  want  to  see  the  horticulturist's 
achievement  again.  Of  course  Nature  sometimes 
imitates  these  same  faults  of  the  gardener,  and 
dabs  on  her  colour  in  splashes  and  lumps.  But  not 
often.  Be  she  as  liberal  as  she  will  with  daffodil  or 
king-cup,  or  forget-me-not  or  wild  hyacinth,  she 
always  mixes  the  green  amidst  the  yellow  with  free 
if  judicious  hand.  '  That  little  patch,'  said  a  suc- 
cessful flower-grower  to  me  the  other  day,  pointing 
to  a  bed  of  some  rare  daffodils  about  four  feet  by 
five,  'is  worth  fifty  pounds.'  I  tried  to  look  duly 
impressed :  but  I  bethought  me  of  a  certain 
streamlet  thickly,  but  not  too  thickly,  edged  with 
king-cups,  which,  if  human  delight  were  the 
measure  of  value,  must  have  been  worth  full  fifty 
millions. 

Not  that  one  may  speak  slightingly  of  gardens, 
for  gardens  in  the  country  now  are  an  effective 
supplement  and  foil  to  the  less  trained  and  trimmed 
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Nature  beyond  their  walls.  That  is  the  best  of 
Nature  :  she  goes  well  in  leading  strings,  and 
obeys  her  master  with  commendable  humility. 
To  have  quite  perfect  beauty  you  must  have  a 
little  of  mystery  too,  and  that  is  why  the  spring 
woods  at  the  hour  of  sunset  give  emotions  that 
naught  else  in  the  world  can  give.  But  gardens 
have  their  charm  for  us  sophisticated  children  of  a 
late  civilization.  There  are  certain  flowers  which 
one  can  scarce  think  of  elsewhere  than  near  a 
human  dwelling-place.  Certain  creepers,  for  in- 
stance, the  red  pyris  japonica,  and  purple  clematis, 
which  must  have  been  designed  by  the  Creator's 
self  to  wander  across  a  mullioned  window  or  to 
cling  about  a  Jacobean  door.  Gardens  just  now 
have  more  of  promise  than  performance.  The 
rose  shows  only  her  green  leaf,  the  lily  not  even 
suggests  the  glory  of  her  grace  that  is  to  come. 
But  all  sorts  of  bronze  spear-heads  and  little 
lance-like  points  of  green  are  piercing  the  earth, 
and  with  imagination's  help,  one  may  revel  in 
visions  now,  in  April's  early  days.  The  kitchen- 
gardens,  too,  with  their  straight  ruled  lines  of 
emerald,  speak  eloquently  of  epicurean  times  in 

store  for  those  who  wait. 

Hubert  Bland. 

(From  '  With  the  Eyes  of  a  Man,'  by 
permission  of  Mr.  Hubert  Bland.) 
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May 

HAPPY  garden,  in  May  air 
With  lawns  and  wilding  arbours  fair 
And  alleys  pleached  of  quick  and  yew 
To  cloister  those  from  curious  view 
Who  tread  their  paths  of  springing  green  ; 
And,  save  of  nesting  birds  unseen, 
Listen  and  tell  of  love  as  they 
While  youth  is  youth  and  May  is  May. 

Take  hands  and  walk,  as  we  walk'd  then 

Through  the  long  shade  to  sun  again, 

And  watch'd  the  dial  silently 

Brood  o'er  his  lighten'd  hours  (as  we 

After  our  many  days  of  cloud) ; 

And  heard  the  blackbird  fluting  loud 

Fantastic  descant  from  the  beech, 

Then  speed  him  home  with  chattering  screech. 

We  laughed,  '  Shy  artist,  who's  thy  foe  ? ' 

Nor  knew  the  dread  that  parents  know. 

From  the  nigh  copse  a  turtle-dove 

Pour'd  forth  his  passionate  tale  of  love 

In  smothered  sobs  from  too  full  heart ; 

We  heard  in  trance  our  own  love's  smart. 

Then  all  the  breadth  of  heaven's  high  hall 

Shook  with  the  plaintive  cuckoo's  call, 

Now  faint,  now  resonantly  clear, 

Then  faint  again,  as  far  or  near 

His  homeless  home  he  wander'd  free, 

A  '  Pilgrim  of  Eternity.' 
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The  spell  broke  with  the  smile,  and  so 

We  turn'd  our  steps  and  loiter'd  slow 

'Twixt  borders  pale  with  later  spring  ;— 

Polyanthus  crowding  ring  on  ring, 

Love's  banner,  heartsease,  balm  for  thought, 

White  tulips,  blue  forget-me-not. 

One  slim  narcissus  drooped  his  head, 

And  from  her  closely  curtain'd  bed 

One  lily  shook  out  half  her  bells  ; 

Each  pluck'd  ;  which  kept?    The  rhyme  not  tells. 

As  yet  the  wise  respective  world 
Had  not  her  pomp  of  plumes  unfurl'd 
Or  tassell'd  gold  on  tree  and  tree, 
T'enhance  their  fresh  embroidery. 
For  Boreas  bluster'd  still,  and  th'  East 
Palsied  the  sap  in  plant  and  beast. 

The  season  strain'd  forward,  and  we 
Strain'd  forward  ampler  bliss  to  see- 
Summer  for  spring,  for  blossom  fruit  ; 
And  we  have  tasted,— and  shall  do't, 
If  God  allow,  not  once  again— 
Autumn's  joy  wrought  from  smiles  and  pain. 
And  now  once  more  'tis  May — once  more 
June's  breath  stirs  rapture,  blown  before 
Her  footsteps,  and  the  rose's  blood 
Tingles,  the  ruby  gems  i'  th'  wood 
Leap  into  twisted  leaves,  unfold 
To  spray,  as  one  but  cries,  '  Behold  ! ' 
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And  in  the  spray's  heart  lurks.     O  June, 
O  heart  of  the  year,  thy  heart  makes  swoon 
Th'  o'er  quicken'd  sense,  but  ev'n  thy  name 
Wakes  on  man's  heart  new  wings  of  flame  ! 

Henry  Charles  Beeching. 

(From  '  In  a  Garden,'  by  permission 
of  Canon  Beeching.) 


June  in  a  Paris  Garden 

T  T  ID  fast  from  the  street 

Through  a  gateway  barred, 
Lies  an  Eden  sweet 

Where  great  trees  keep  guard 
O'er  an  old-world  spot 
Of  the  Bois  forgot 

By  time's  hurrying  feet. 

In  its  calyx  deep 

The  moss  rosebud  rocks  ; 
The  marigolds  peep 

Neath  the  hollyhocks  ; 
And  the  fleur-de-lys 
With  each  hour's  increase 

Her  white  heart  unlocks. 

In  the  honied  haunt 
Where  the  pollen  clings 

There  is  dulcet  chaunt 
Of  untiring  wings, 
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And  butterflies  rest 
On  the  lily's  breast 
With  poised  flutterings. 

The  pink  chestnut  shakes 

Her  scents  on  the  lawn  ; 
The  acacia  wakes 

By  the  fountain's  faun  ; 
And  lime-buds,  nursed 
By  the  sun,  have  burst 

To  the  summer's  dawn. 

Katherine  Mann. 


(By  permission  of  Miss  Katherine  Mann.) 


July 


T^AIR  was  the  morn  to-day,  the  blossom's  scent 

Floated  across  the  fresh  grass,  and  the  bees 
With  low  vexed  song  from  rose  to  lily  went, 
A  gentle  wind  was  in  the  heavy  trees, 
And  thine  eyes  shone  with  joyous  memories  ; 
Fair  was  the  early  morn,  and  fair  wert  thou, 
And  I  was  happy — Ah,  be  happy  now  ! 

Peace  and  content  without  us,  love  within 
That  hour  there  was,  now  thunder  and  wild  rain, 
Have  wrapped  the  cowering  world,  and  foolish  sin, 
And  nameless  pride,  have  made  us  wise  in  vain  ; 
Ah,  love  !  although  the  morn  shall  come  again, 
And  on  new  rose-buds  the  new  sun  shall  smile, 
Can  we  regain  what  we  have  lost  meanwhile  ? 
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E'en  now  the  west  grows  clear  of  storm  and  threat, 
But  midst  the  lightning  did  the  fair  sun  die — 
Ah,  he  shall  rise  again  for  ages  yet, 
He  cannot  waste  his  life — but  thou  and  I- 
Who  knows  if  next  morn  this  felicity 
My  lips  may  feel,  or  if  thou  still  shalt  live 
This  seal  of  love  renewed  once  more  to  give  ? 

William  Morris. 

(From  *  The  Earthly  Paradise,'  by  per- 
mission of  Mrs.  William  Morris.) 

Midsummer  Pomps 


CO,  some  tempestuous  morn  in  early  June, 

When  the  year's  primal  burst  of  bloom  is  o'er, 
Before  the  roses  and  the  longest  day — 
When  garden-walks  and  all  the  grassy  floor 
With  blossoms  red  and  white  of  fallen  May 

And  chestnut  flowers  are  strewn — 
So  have  I  heard  the  cuckoo's  parting  cry, 

From  the  wet  field,  through  the  vext  garden 

trees, 
Come    with    the    volleying   rain   and   tossing 

breeze  : 
The  bloom  is  gone,  and  with  the  bloom  go  I ! 

Too  quick  despairer,  wherefore  wilt  thou  go  ? 
Soon  will  the  high  Midsummer  pomps  come  on, 
Soon  will  the  musk  carnations  break  and  swell, 
Soon  shall  we  have  gold-dusted  snapdragon, 
Sweet-william  with  his  homely  cottage-smell, 
And  stocks  in  fragrant  blow  ; 
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Roses  that  down  the  alleys  shine  afar, 
And  open,  jasmine-muffled  lattices, 
And  groups  under  the  dreaming  garden-trees, 

And  the  full  moon  and  the  white  evening  star. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

(From  'Thyrsis,'  by  permission  of  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 


Summer  Changes 

C  ANG  the  Lily,  and  sang  the  Rose, 
Out  of  the  heart  of  my  garden  close  : 

'  O  joy,  O  joy  of  the  summer-tide  ! ' 
Sang  the  Wind,  as  it  moved  about  them  : 
'  Roses  were  made  for  the  wind  to  love  them, 

Dear  little  buds,  in  the  leaves  that  hide  ! ' 

Sang  the  Trees,  as  they  rustled  together  : 
'  Oh,  the  joy  of  the  summer  weather  ! 

Roses  and  Lilies,  how  do  you  fare  ? ' 
Sang  the  Red  Rose,  and  sang  the  White : 
'  Glad  are  we  of  the  sun's  large  light, 

And  the  songs  of  birds  that  dart  through  the  air.' 

Lily  and  Rose,  and  tall,  green  Tree, 
Swaying  boughs  where  the  bright  birds  be, 

Thrilled  by  music,  and  trembling  with  wings, 
How  glad  they  were  on  that  summer  day  ! 
Little  they  recked  of  skies  cold  and  gray, 

Or  the  dreary  dirge  that  a  Storm-wind  sings. 
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Golden  butterflies  gleam  in  the  bun, 
Laugh  at  the  flowers  and  kiss  each  one  ; 

And  great  bees  come,  with  their  sleepy  tune, 
To  sip  their  honey  and  circle  round  ; 
And  the  flowers  are  lulled  by  that  drowsy  sound, 

And  fall  asleep  in  the  heart  of  the  noon. 

A  small,  white  cloud  in  a  sky  of  blue  ; 
Roses  and  Lilies,  what  will  they  do  ? 

For  a  Wind  springs  up  and  sings  in  the  Trees  ; 
Down  comes  the  rain.     The  garden's  awake  : 
Roses  and  Lilies  begin  to  quake, 

That  were  rocked  to  sleep  by  the  gentle  breeze. 

Ah,  Roses  and  Lilies  !     Each  delicate  petal 
The  Wind  and  the  rain  together  unsettle,- 

This  side  and  that  side  the  tall  Trees  sway  : 
But  the  Wind  goes  by,  and  the  rain  stops  soon, 
And  the  shadows  lift  from  the  face  of  the  noon, 

And  the  flowers  are  glad  in  the  Sun's  warm  ray. 

Sing,  my  Lilies,  and  sing,  my  Roses, 

With  never  a  dream  that  the  Summer  closes  ; 

But  the  Trees  are  old,  and  I  fancy  they  tell, 
Each  unto  each,  how  the  Summer  flies  : 
They  remember  the  last  year's  wintry  skies  ; 

But  that  Summer  returns,  the  Trees  know  well. 

Philip  Bourke  Marston. 

(From  'Poems'  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.,  Ltd.),  by  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan,  on  behalf  of  the 
executrix  of  the  late  P.  B.  Marston.) 
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To  Autumn 

AUTUMN,  laden  with  fruit,  and  stained 
With  the  blood  of  the  grape,  pass  not,  but  sit 

Beneath  my  shady  roof ;  there  thou  may'st  rest, 

And  tune  thy  jolly  voice  to  my  fresh  pipe. 

And  all  the  daughters  of  the  year  shall  dance  ! 

Sing  now  the  lusty  song  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

'  The  narrow  bud  opens  her  beauties  to 
The  sun,  and  love  runs  in  her  thrilling  veins  ; 
Blossoms  hang  round  the  brows  of  Morning,  and 
Flourish  down  the  bright  cheek  of  modest  Eve, 
Till  clust'ring  Summer  breaks  forth  into  singing, 
And  feathered  clouds  strew  flowers  round  her  head. 

'  The  Spirits  of  the  Air  live  on  the  smells 

Of  fruit  ;  and  Joy,  with  pinions  light,  roves  round 

The  gardens,  or  sits  singing  in  the  trees,' 

Thus  sang  the  jolly  Autumn  as  he  sat ; 

Then  rose,  girded  himself,  and  o'er  the  bleak 

Hills  fled  from  our  sight :  but  left  his  golden  load. 

William  Blake. 


September 

A    DAY  and  a  day  together, 
"^  That  was  so  little  for  me  ! 
Dawn  sprang  forth  of  the  east, 
Broadened  and  shone  and  increased, 
Ah,  and  so  swiftly  deceased, 
Too  swiftly  ;  but  that  had  to  be. 
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Roses  late  in  September 

Sweetened  the  warm  dead  air  ; 

Roses  on  roses  shed 

Fell,  and  out  of  their  bed 

Love  half  lifted  his  head, 
Crying  that  life  was  so  fair. 

Because  in  and  out  of  the  garden, 

Flower  of  the  rose,  went  one 
At  whose  presence  the  roses  were  stirred, 
For  her  beauty,  the  song  of  a  bird 
Made  flesh  ;  and  who  saw  her  or  heard, 
Heard  music,  and  saw  the  sun. 

Music  too  sweet  for  remembrance 
In  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 

And  the  long  dark  months  after  two 

Days  of  delight,  so  few  ! 

(So  little  at  least  for  you 

To  remember  for  gladness  or  grief.) 

Sun  that  burned  out  of  season 
With  the  old  magnificent  flame 

May-time  knew,  when  above  her 

Broad  elm-branches  for  cover 

Swayed,  and  the  grass  like  a  lover 
Kissed  her  feet  as  she  came. 

Ah  sweet  sad  luminous  season 

That  could  lead  to  nothing  but  night. 
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Snow-barred  blue  overhead  ; 
Rose-leaves  strewn  on  the  red 
Soil  where  the  year  half  dead 
Felt  them  in  dying  delight. 

What  had  it  been  in  the  summer, 
When  the  fall  of  the  year  was  so  sweet  ? 

What,  but  the  vision  of  heaven 

Given,  and  taken  as  given  ? 

And  the  stedfast  eyes  of  the  seven 
Stars  keep  counsel  of  it. 

Dreamer  of  dreams,  reawaken  ! 

So  they  say  in  the  night : 
Take  thy  burden  and  go  ; 
What  part  is  thine  in  the  low 
Laughter  of  waters  that  flow 

Out  of  thy  reach  in  thy  sight  ? 

Gone  is  the  sweet  spring-water, 

And  the  music  of  it  is  gone. 
Go  thou  :  this  is  not  thy  stay  : 
I  have  given  thee  a  day  and  a  day 
(Saith  one) :  rise  up,  go  away, 

Thou  and  thy  visions,  alone. 

I  have  shown  thee  the  garden  of  spices 
Once,  and  the  land  of  the  sun  : 

Shown  and  covered  from  sight : 

Do  I  not  right  ?  do  right ! 

Take  thy  days  of  delight, 

Bury  them  deep,  and  have  done. 
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What,  that  twice  in  a  lifetime 

Life  has  been  live  at  thy  touch  ? 
Twice  ;  why  wilt  thou  a  third? 
Too  much  (O  song  of  a  bird 
Made  flesh  !  O  passionate  word 

Unspoken  !)  already  too  much. 

Take  hold  on  the  months  that  are  many, 
Leave  hold  of  the  days  that  were  few  : 

Leave  hold  ;  or  look  for  a  worse 

Vision,  too  high  to  rehearse, 

So  high,  it  shall  cause  thee  to  curse 
The  days  because  they  were  two. 

Then  slowly  my  heart  made  answer, 

Slowly  out  of  its  shrine  : 
So  let  it  be  :  it  is  fit : 
Surely  the  years  as  they  flit 
Shall  dull  the  remembrance  of  it, 

Till  not  even  that  shall  be  mine  : 

But  I  and  my  dead  be  together, 

I  and  my  dead  be  alone  ; 
Till  the  dead  be  even  as  I, 
And  out  of  an  iron  sky, 
With  a  weary  monotonous  cry, 

The  wind  on  the  dust  make  moan. 

/.  W.  MackaiL 

(From  '  Love's  Looking-glass,'  by  permission 

of  Prof.  J.  W.  Mackail,  LL.D.) 
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An  October  Garden 

T  N  my  Autumn  garden  I  was  fain 

To  mourn  among  my  scattered  roses  ; 
Alas  for  that  last  rosebud  which  uncloses 
To  Autumn's  languid  sun  and  rain 
When  all  the  world  is  on  the  wane  ! 
Which  has  not  felt  the  sweet  constraint  of  June, 
Nor  heard  the  nightingale  in  tune. 

Broad-faced  asters  by  my  garden-walk, 
You  are  but  coarse  compared  with  roses  : 
More  choice,  more   dear,   that   rosebud   which 

uncloses 

Faint-scented,  pinched,  upon  its  stalk, 
That  least  and  last  which  cold  winds  balk  ; 
A  rose  it  is  though  least  and  last  of  all, 
A  rose  to  me  though  at  the  fall. 

Christina  C.  Rossetti. 

(From  'Collected  Poems,'  by  permission  of 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 


Summer  and  Winter 

A    SHADOWED  garden  in  the  cool  of  day, 
"^  Faint  from  June  heat :  the  last  birds  on  the 

wing 

Noiseless  :  and  where  the  yellow  evening 
Melted  to  blue,  the  first  pale  stars  astray. 
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Silent  we  sate,  for  silence  seemed  to  say 
One  word  :  and  quietly,  like  a  hidden  spring, 
Rippled  the  sound  of  garden-watering  ; 
Bells  through  the  soft  air  sounded,  far  away. 

Dead  hour  of  that  dead  evening,  once  again 
In  the  scent  of  this  faded  wallflower 
Thou  livest  and  I  sit  silent  there  by  her. 
And  therewith  bitterly,  through  wind  and  rain 
That  vex  to-day  this  wintry  Northern  sea, 
My  heart  cries  out,  O  living  love,  to  thee. 

/.  IV.  Mackail. 

(From  '  Love's  Looking-glass,'  by  permission 
of  Prof.  J.  W.  Mackail,  LL.D.) 


Magdalen  Walks  in  Winter 

A    SHEET  of  water  set  about  with  trees, 

Bare  branches  black  against  the  evening  sky, 
And  black  reflected  in  the  leaden  mere  ; 
The  chill  forbidding  waters  seem  to  freeze, 
Save  when  an  outcast  wind  unwillingly 
Shudders  across  their  surface  as  in  fear. 

Out  to  the  west  the  sky  is  dusky  red, 
And,  cleft  in  sunder  by  that  lovely  tower, 

Crowns  its  dim  pinnacles  with  one  dim  star ; 
So,  for  a  signal  that  the  day  is  dead 
The  chapel  bells  toll  out  and  tell  the  hour, 
Answered  by  city  echoes  from  afar. 
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Winter  is  passing  by  us  where  we  stand  ; 
Can  you  not  hear  his  footfall  on  the  mould 
And  catch  his  breathing  through  the  twilight 

air? 

All  things  are  dumb  and  patient  to  his  hand, 
Whose  guerdon  is  the  darkness  and  the  cold, 
The  cold  like  death  and  darkness  like  despair. 

/.  B.  B.  Nichols. 
(By  permission  of  Mr.  Bowyer  Nichols.) 


Snow  in  the  Garden 

C  NOW  in  thy  garden,  falling  thick  and  fast,- 

Snow  in  thy  garden,  where  the  grass  shall  be  ! 
What  dreams  to-night  ?    Thy  dreaming  nights  are 

past, — 
Thou  hast  no  glad  or  grievous  memory. 

Love  in  thy  garden  boweth  down  his  head  ; 

His  tears  are  falling  on  the  wind-piled  snow  ; 
He  takes  no  heed  of  life,  now  thou  art  dead  ; 

He  recks  not  how  the  seasons  come  or  go. 

Death  in  thy  garden  !     In  the  violent  air 
That  sweeps  thy  radiant  garden  thou  art  still ; 

For  thee  is  no  more  rapture  or  despair, 
And  Love  and  Death  of  thee  have  had  their  will. 
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Night  in  thy  garden,  white  with  snow  and  sleet,— 
Night,  rushing  on  with  wind  and  storm  toward 
day  ! 

Alas,  thy  garden  holdeth  nothing  sweet ! 
Nor  sweet  can  come  again,  and  thou  away  ! 

Philip  Bourke  Marston, 

(From  'Poems'  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.,  Ltd.),  by  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan,  on  behalf  of  the 
executrix  of  the  late  P.  B.  Marston.) 
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LOVE    IN   THE   GARDEN 


All  close  they  met,  all  eves,  before  the  dusk 
Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant  veil, 

Close  in  a  bower  of  hyacinth  and  musk, 

Unknown  of  any,  free  from  whispering  tale 

John  Keats. 

What  was't  that  fell  just  now 

From  that  warm  kiss  of  ours? 
Look,  look  !  by  love  I  vow 

They  were  two  gilly-flowers. 

% 

Let's  kiss  and  kiss  again, 

For  if  so  be  our  closes 
Make  gilly-flowers,  then 

I'm  sure  they'll  fashion  roses. 

Robert  Hertick. 


The  Warden 

. 

[UNE'S  blossom  garden 
J    Hath  the  Red  Rose  for  warden- 
Sweet  Love's  inquisitor. 
'  Ere  ye  may  enter  in,'  said  the  Red  Rose, 
'  Ye  must  swear  fealty, 
And  not  alone  to  me, 
But  likewise  bind 
Body  and  soul  and  mind, 
Although  it  be  not  for  thy  heart's  repose, 
To  Love  whom  I  am  sign  and  signet  for  ! ' 
I  came,  and  nothing  loath, 
Took  ready  oath, 
Hence  wear  I  the  Red  Rose 
(Divinest  flower  that  blows  !) 
And  walk  June's  blossom  garden,  glad  to  be 
Bounden  forevermore  to  Love — and  thee  ! 

Clinton  Scollard. 
(By  permission  of  Prof.  Clinton  Scollard.) 


Thunder  in  the  Garden 

VXTHEN  the  boughs  of  the  garden  hang  heavy 

with  rain 

And  the  blackbird  reneweth  his  song, 
And  the  thunder  departing  yet  rolleth  again, 
I  remember  the  ending  of  wrong. 
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When  the  day  that  was  dusk  while  his  death  was 

aloof 

Is  ending  wide-gleaming  and  strange 
For  the  clearness  of  all  things  beneath  the  world's 

roof, 
I  call  back  the  wild  chance  and  the  change. 

For  once  we  twain  sat  through  the  hot  afternoon 
While  the  rain  held  aloof  for  a  while, 
Till  she,  the  soft-clad,  for  the  glory  of  June 
Changed  all  with  the  change  of  her  smile. 

For  her  smile  was  of  longing,  no  longer  of  glee, 
And  her  fingers,  entwined  with  mine  own, 
With  caresses  unquiet  sought  kindness  of  me 
For  the  gift  that  I  never  had  known. 

Then  down  rushed  the  rain,  and  the  voice  of  the 

thunder 

Smote  dumb  all  the  sound  of  the  street, 
And  I  to  myself  was  grown  nought  but  a  wonder, 
As  she  leaned  down  my  kisses  to  meet. 

That  she  craved  for  my  lips  that  had  craved  her  so 

often, 

And  the  hand  that  had  trembled  to  touch, 
That  the  tears  filled  her  eyes  I  had  hoped  not  to 

soften 

In  this  world  was  a  marvel  too  much. 
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was  dusk  'mid  the  thunder,  dusk  e'en  as  the  night, 
When  first  brake  out  our  love  like  the  storm, 
But  no  night-hour  was  it,  and  back  came  the  light 
While  our  hands  with  each  other  were  warm. 

And  her  smile  killed  with  kisses,  came  back  as  at 

first, 

As  she  rose  up  and  led  me  along, 
And  out  to  the  garden,  where  nought  was  athirst, 
And  the  blackbird  renewing  his  song. 

Earth's  fragrance  went  with  her,  as  in  the  wet  grass, 
Her  feet  little  hidden  were  set ; 
She  bent  down  her  head,  'neath  the  roses  to  pass, 
And  her  arm  with  the  lily  was  wet. 

In  the  garden  we  wandered  while  day  waned  apace 
And  the  thunder  was  dying  aloof ; 
Till  the  moon  on  the  minster-wall  lifted  his  face, 
And  grey  gleamed  out  the  lead  of  the  roof. 

Then  we  turned  from  the  blossoms,  and  cold  were 

they  grown  : 

In  the  trees  the  wind  westering  moved  ; 
Till  over  the  threshold  back  fluttered  her  gown, 
And  in  the  dark  house  was  I  loved. 

William  Morris. 

(From  '  Poems  by  the  Way,'  by  permission 
of  Mrs.  William  Morris.) 
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The  Enchanted  Garden 

,  what  a  garden  it  was,  living  gold,  living 

green, 
Full  of  enchantments  like  spices  embalming  the 

air, 
There,  where  you  fled  and  I  followed — you  ever 

unseen, 
Yet  each  glad  pulse  of  me  cried  to  my  heart, 

'She  is  there!3 

Roses  and  lilies  and  lilies  and  roses  again, 
Tangle  of  leaves  and  white  magic  of  blossoming 

trees, 
Sunlight  that  lay  where,  last  moment,  your  footsteps 

had  lain — 

Was  not  the  garden  enchanted  that  proffered  me 
these  ? 

Ah,  what  a  garden  it  is  since  I  caught  you  at  last — 
Scattered  the  magic  and  shattered  the  spell  with 

a  kiss  : 
Wintry  and  dreary  and  cold  with  the  wind  of  the 

past, 
Ah  that  a  garden  enchanted  should  wither  to  this ! 

E.  Nesbit. 

(From  '  The  Rainbow  and  the  Rose,'  by  per- 
mission of  Mrs.  Hubert  Bland.) 
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In  Kensington  Gardens 

T  T  NDER  the  almond  tree, 

Room  for  my  love  and  me  ! 
Over  our  heads  the  April  blossom  ; 
April-hearted  are  we. 

Under  the  pink  and  white, 
Love  in  her  eyes  alight ; 

Love  and  the  Spring  and  Kensington  Gardens  ; 

Hey  for  the  heart's  delight ! 

Arthur  Symons. 

(From  '  Silhouettes,'  by  permission 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Symons.) 


Love 

T  LEANED  out  of  the  window,  I  smelt  the  white 

clover, 

Dark,  dark  was  the  garden,  I  saw  not  the  gate  ; 
'  Now,  if  there  be  footsteps,  he  comes,  my  one 

lover — 

Hush,  nightingale,  hush  !     O  sweet  nightingale, 
wait 

Till  I  listen  and  hear 
If  a  step  draweth  near 
For  my  love  he  is  late  ! 

*  The  skies  in  the  darkness  stoop  nearer  and  nearer, 
A  cluster  of  stars  hangs  like  fruit  in  a  tree, 
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The  fall  of  the  water  comes  sweeter,  comes  clearer  : 
To  what  art  thou  listening,  and  what  dost  thou  see  ? 

Let  the  star-clusters  glow, 

Let  the  sweet  waters  flow, 

And  cross  quickly  to  me. 

'You  night-moths  that  hover  where  honey  brims 

over 

From  sycamore  blossoms,  or  settle  or  sleep  ; 
You  glow-worms  shine  out,  and  the  pathway  dis- 
cover 

To  him  that  comes  darkling  along  the  rough 
steep. 

Ah,  my  sailor,  make  haste, 
For  the  time  runs  to  waste. 
And  my  love  lieth  deep — 

'  Too  deep  for  swift  telling  :  and  yet  my  one  lover 
I've  conned  thee  an  answer,  it  waits  thee  to-night' 
By  the  sycamore  passed  he,  and  through  the  white 

clover, 

Then  all  the  sweet  speech  I  had  fashioned  took 
flight ; 

But  I'll  love  him  more,  more 
Than  e'er  wife  loved  before, 
Be  the  days  dark  or  bright.' 

Jean  Ingelow. 
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Pyramus 

one  side  was  a  garden,  and  on  one 
An  olive-grove  ;  the  wall  was  high  and  wide  ; 
On  one  side  she  was  singing  in  the  sun, 
And  in  the  shadow  on  the  other  side 
Revoltfully  he  was  constrained  to  hide, 
Beating  his  brains  and  comfort  rinding  none, 
Because  the  witless  wall  must  still  divide 
Passion  from  undivined  compassion. 

Till  on  his  side  he  took  his  lyre  to  sing 

He  scarce  knew  what,  some  song  of  days  gone  by, 

Of  winter's  flight  and  the  return  of  spring, 

How  brief  love's  season  is,  how  soon  we  die  ; 

And  softly,  as  his  fingers  left  the  string, 

Upon  the  other  side  he  heard  her  sigh. 

/.  B.  B.  Nichols. 
(By  permission  of  Mr.  Bowyer  Nichols. ) 


Cupid's  Garden 

"HP WAS  down  in  Cupid's  garden, 

For  pleasure  I  did  go, 
To  see  the  fairest  flowers 

That  in  that  garden  grow  : 
The  first  it  was  the  jessamine, 

The  lily,  pink,  and  rose, 
And  surely  they're  the  fairest  flow'rs 
That  in  the  garden  grows. 
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I'd  not  walk'd  in  that  garden 

The  past  of  half  an  hour, 
When  there  I  saw  two  pretty  maids 

Sitting  under  a  shady  bow'r. 
The  first  was  lovely  Nancy, 

So  beautiful  and  fair, 
The  other  was  a  virgin, 

Who  did  the  laurel  wear. 

I  boldly  stepp'd  up  to  her, 

And  unto  her  did  say, 
Are  you  engaged  to  any  young  man  ? 

Do  tell  to  me,  I  pray  ! 
I'm  not  engaged  to  any  young  man 

I  solemnly  do  swear  ; 
I  mean  to  live  a  virgin, 

And  still  the  laurel  wear. 

Then  hand  in  hand  together 

This  lovely  couple  went ; 
Resolved  was  the  sailor  boy 

To  know  her  full  intent ; 
To  know  if  he  would  slighted  be, 

When  to  her  the  truth  he  told  : 
Oh  no  !  Oh  no  !  Oh  no  !  she  cried, 

I  love  a  sailor  bold, 

I  love  a  sailor  bold  ! 

Old  Ballad. 
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Fleur-de-lys 

T)  Y  the  path,  on  either  hand, 

Rising  from  the  garden-bed, 
Stately  lilies  once  would  stand, 

Once  would  tower  above  my  head  ; 

Hardly  reached  'twixt  joy  and  dread, 
Held  by  straining  finger  tips, 

These  their  shower  of  gold  would  shed 
(Fairy  gold)  upon  my  lips. 

Gay  is  yet  the  garden-plot, 

Rich  in  gold  and  ivory, 
Lilies  fresh  and  fine,  but  not — 

Not  the  buds  that  used  to  be. 

These  are  white  and  fair  to  see, 
These  to-day  I  bend  above  ; 

Those  were  Queens  that  stooped  to  me 
In  their  languor  and  their  love. 

Rosamund  Marriott-  Watson. 

(From  '  The  Bird-Bride,'  by  permission 
of  Mrs.  Marriott-Watson.) 


The  Coquette's  Defence 

T3  ED,  red  roses  glowing  in  the  garden, 

Rare  white  lilies  swaying  on  your  stalks, 
Did  you  hear  me  pray  my  sweet  love  for  pardon, 
Straying  with  him  adown  your  garden  walks  ? 
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Ah,  you  glow  and  smile  when  the  sun  shines  upon 

you — 

You  thrill  with  delight  at  the  tears  of  the  dew, 
And  the  wind  that  caresses  you  boasts  that  he  won 

you — 
Do  you  think,  fair  flowers,  to  them  all  to  be  true  ? 

Sun,  dew,  and  wind,  ah,  they  all  are  your  lovers- 
Sun,  dew,  and  wind,  and  you  love  them  back 
again — 

And  you  flirt  with  the  idle  white  moth  that  hovers 
Above  your  sweet  beauty,  and  laugh  at  his  pain. 

Must  I,  then,  be  deaf  to  the  voices  that  woo  me, 
And  because  I  can  hear  should  my  sweet  Love 
complain  ? 

Does  he  not,  in  forgiving  me,  stand  high  above  me, 
And  punish  my  fault  with  his  gentle  disdain  ? 

/ou  trifle,  fair  flowers,  with  the  many,  but  one  lord 
Woos   you,   and   wins   you,   and   conquers   the 

throng — 
Dews  and  winds  cool  you,  for  warmth  you  turn 

sunward  ; 
You  know  and  I  know  to  whom  we  belong. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 

(From  'At  the  Wind's  Will,'  by  per- 
mission of  Mrs.  Moulton. ) 
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Serenade 

ROSES,  clustering  on  the  sunny  wall 
In  fragrant  groups  of  white  and  red  together, 
Bend  down,  bend  down  your  branches,  one  and  all, 
Beneath  the  fair  June  sky  and  glowing  weather  ; 
And  say  to  her,  I  send  her 
A  message  tender. 


And  thou,  convolvulus,  upon  the  gate, 

With  pale  white  bells  and  trails  of  light  leaves 

swinging, 

Tell  her  my  love  for  her  is  strong  as  fate, 
For  ever  true  and  like  thy  tendrils  clinging  ; 
And  kiss  her,  soft  and  shy, 
As  she  goes  by. 

O  jessamine,  in  wreaths  of  scented  stars 
Across  the  balconies  and  stonework  meeting, 
Climb  up  and  enter  at  her  window-bars 
And  bear  among  your  buds  my  loving  greeting  ; 
Then  whisper,  sweet  and  low, 

'  He  waits  below  !  ' 

Violet  Jacob. 

(From  'Verses,'  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Jacob.) 
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The  Message 

\7"E  little  birds  that  sit  and  sing 
Amidst  the  shady  valleys, 

And  see  how  Phillis  sweetly  walks 
Within  her  garden-alleys  ; 

Go,  pretty  birds,  about  her  bower  ; 

Sing,  pretty  birds,  she  may  not  lower  ; 

Ah  me  !  methinks  I  see  her  frown  ! 
Ye  pretty  wantons,  warble. 

Go  tell  her  through  your  chirping  bills, 

As  you  by  me  are  bidden, 
To  her  is  only  known  my  love, 

Which  from  the  world  is  hidden. 
Go,  pretty  birds,  and  tell  her  so, 
See  that  your  notes  strain  not  too  low, 
For  still  methinks  I  see  her  frown  ; 
Ye  pretty  wantons,  warble. 

Go  tune  your  voices'  harmony 

And  sing,  I  am  her  lover  ; 
Strain  loud  and  sweet,  that  every  note 

With  sweet  content  may  move  her  : 
And  she  that  hath  the  sweetest  voice, 
Tell  her  I  will  not  change  my  choice  : 
— Yet  still  methinks  I  see  her  frown  ! 
Ye  pretty  wantons,  warble. 

O  fly  !  make  haste  !  see,  see,  she  falls 

Into  a  pretty  slumber  ! 
Sing  round  about  her  rosy  bed 

That  waking  she  may  wonder  : 
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Say  to  her,  'tis  her  lover  true 
That  sendeth  love  to  you,  to  you  ! 
And  when  you  hear  her  kind  reply, 
Return  with  pleasant  warblings. 

Thomas  Heywood. 

A  Garden  Idyll 

are  plenty  of  roses  (the  patriarch  speaks\ 


But  alas  not  for  me,  on  your  lips  and  your 

cheeks; 

Sweet  Maiden,  rose  laden  —  enough  and  to  spare- 
Spare,  O  spare  me  the  rose  that  you  wear  in  your 

hair. 

We  have  loiter'd  and  laugh'd  in  the  flowery  croft, 

We  have  met  under  wintry  skies  ; 
Her  voice  is  the  dearest  voice,  and  soft 

Is  the  light  of  her  wistful  eyes  ; 
It  is  sweet  in  the  silent  woods,  among 

Gay  crowds,  or  in  any  place 
To  hear  her  voice,  to  gaze  on  her  young 

Confiding  face. 

For  ever  may  roses  divinely  blow, 

And  wine-dark  pansies  charm, 
By  the  prim  box  path  where  I  felt  the  glow 

Of  her  dimpled,  trusting  arm, 
And  the  sweep  of  her  silk  as  she  turn'd  and  smiled 

A  smile  as  fair  as  her  pearls  ; 
The  breeze  was  in  love  with  the  darling  child, 

As  it  moved  her  curls. 
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She  show'd  me  her  ferns  and  woodbine  sprays, 

Foxglove  and  jasmine  stars, 
A  mist  of  blue  in  the  beds,  a  blaze 

Of  red  in  the  celadon  jars  : 
And  velvety  bees  in  convolvulus  bells, 

And  roses  of  bountiful  June — 
Oh,  who  would  think  the  summer  spells 

Could  die  so  soon  ! 

For  a  glad  song  came  from  the  milking  shed, 

On  a  wind  of  that  summer  south, 
And  the  green  was  golden  above  her  head, 

And  a  sunbeam  kiss'd  her  mouth  ; 
Sweet  were  the  lips  where  that  sunbeam  dwelt 

And  the  wings  of  time  were  fleet 
As  I  gazed  ;  and  neither  spoke,  for  we  felt 

Life  was  so  sweet ! 

And  the  odorous  limes  were  dim  above 

As  we  leant  on  a  drooping  bough  ; 
And  the  darkling  air  was  a  breath  of  love, 

And  a  witching  thrush  sang  '  Now  ! ' 
For  the  sun  dropt  low,  and  the  twilight  grew 

As  we  listen'd,  and  sigh'd,  and  leant- 
That  was  the  sweetest  day — and  we  knew 

What  the  sweetness  meant. 

Frederick  Locker. 

(By  permission  of  Mrs.  Locker-Lampson.) 
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Love  and  the  Thistle 

A  S  Cupid  was  flying  about  one  dj 
"^  With  the  flowers  and  zephyrs  in  wanton  play, 

He  'spied  in  the  air, 

Floating  here  and  there, 
A  winged  seed  of  the  Thistle-flower, 
And  merrily  chased  it  from  bower  to  bower. 

And  young  Love  cried  to  his  playmates, '  See, 
I've  found  the  true  emblem  flower  for  me, 

For  I  am  as  light 

In  my  wavering  flight 

As  this  feathery  star  of  the  soft  Thistle-down, 
Which  by  each  of  you  zephyrs  about  is  blown. 

See,  how  from  a  Rose's  soft  warm  blush 
It  flies,  to  be  caught  in  a  bramble  bush  ; — 

And  as  oft  do  I, 

In  my  wand'rings,  hie 

From  beauty  to  those  who  have  none,  I  trow  ; 
Reckless  as  Thistle-down,  on  I  go  ! 

So  the  sly  little  god  still  flits  away 

Mid  earth's  loveliest  flow'rets,  day  by  day  ; 

And  Oh  !  maidens  fair, 

Never  weep  nor  care 

When  his  light  wings  waft  him  beyond  your  power, 
Think — 'tis  only  the  down  of  the  Thistle-flower  ! 

Louisa  Ann  Meredith. 
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In  the  Sultan's  Garden 

(PANTOUM) 

O  HE  oped  the  portal  of  the  palace, 

She  stole  into  the  garden's  gloom  ; 
From  every  spotless  snowy  chalice 
The  lilies  breathed  a  sweet  perfume. 

She  stole  into  the  garden's  gloom, 

She  thought  that  no  one  would  discover  ; 

The  lilies  breathed  a  sweet  perfume, 
She  swiftly  ran  to  meet  her  lover. 

She  thought  that  no  one  would  discover, 
But  footsteps  followed  ever  near  ; 

She  swiftly  ran  to  meet  her  lover, 
Beside  the  fountain,  crystal  clear. 

But  footsteps  followed  ever  near  ; 

Ah,  who  is  that  she  sees  before  her 
Beside  the  fountain  crystal  clear  ? 

'Tis  not  her  hazel-eyed  adorer. 

Ah,  who  is  that  she  sees  before  her, 

His  hand  upon  his  scimitar  ? 
'Tis  not  her  hazel-eyed  adorer, 

It  is  her  lord  of  Candahar  ! 

His  hand  upon  his  scimitar — 

Alas,  what  brought  such  dread  disaster  ! 
It  is  her  lord  of  Candahar, 

The  fierce  Sultan,  her  lord  and  master. 
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Alas,  what  brought  such  dread  disaster  ! 

'  Your  pretty  lover's  dead  ! '  he  cries — 
The  fierce  Sultan,  her  lord  and  master — 

'  'Neath  yonder  tree  his  body  lies.' 

'  Your  pretty  lover's  dead  ! '  he  cries- 
(A  sudden,  ringing  voice  behind  him) ; 

"Neath  yonder  tree  his  body  lies' — 

'Die,  lying  dog  !  go  thou  and  find  him  !' 

A  sudden,  ringing  voice  behind  him, 

A  deadly  blow,  a  moan  of  hate, 
'  Die,  lying  dog  !  go  thou  and  find  him  ! 

Come,  love,  our  steeds  are  at  the  gate  ! ' 

A  deadly  blow,  a  moan  of  hate, 

His  blood  ran  red  as  wine  in  chalice  ; 

'  Come,  love,  our  steeds  are  at  the  gate  ! ' 
She  oped  the  portal  of  the  palace. 

Clinton  Scollard. 
(By  permission  of  Prof.  Clinton  Scollard.) 


The  Dispute 

The  Grass 

I  felt  upon  me,  as  she  passed,  her  feet. 

The  Beech 

'Neath  my  green  shade  she  sheltered  from  the  heat. 
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A  Rose 

She  plucked  me  as  she  passed,  and  in  her  breast 
Wore  me,  and  I  was  to  her  beauty  prest. 

The  Wind 

And  now  ye  lie  neglected,  withering  fast, 
And  the  grass  withers  too,  and  when  have  pass'd 
These  golden  summer  days,  O  Beech,  no  more 
She'll  sit  beneath  thy  shade  ;  but  I  endure, 
To  kiss  her  when  I  will  ;  so  more  than  ye 
Am  I  made  blest  in  my  felicity. 

Philip  Bourke  Marston. 

(From  'Poems'  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.,  Ltd.),  by  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan,  on  behalf  of  the 
executrix  of  the  late  P.  B.  Marston.) 


Ballade  of  a  Garden 

ITH  plash  of  light  oars  swiftly  plying, 


The  sharp  prow  furrows  the  watery  way  ! 

The  ripples  reach  at  the  bank  in  dying, 

And  soft  shades  shudder  and  long  lights  play 
In  the  still  dead  heat  of  the  drowsy  day, 

As  on  I  sweep  with  the  stream  that  flows 
By  sleeping  lilies  that  lie  asway 

In  the  garden  of  grace  whose  name  none  knows. 

There  ever  a  whispering  wind  goes  sighing, 
Filled  with  the  scent  of  the  new-mown  hay, 

Over  the  flower-hedge  peering  and  prying, 
Wooing  the  rose  as  with  words  that  pray  ; 
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And  the  waves  from  the  broad  bright  river  bay 
Slide  through  clear  channels  to  dream  and  doze, 

Or  rise  in  a  fountain's  silver  spray 
In  the  garden  of  grace  whose  name  none  knows. 

The  sweet  white  rose  with  the  red  rose  vying 

Blooms  when  the  summer  follows  the  May, 
Till  the  stream  be  hid  by  the  lost  leaves  lying, 

That  autumn  shakes  where  the  lilies  lay. 

But  now  all  bowers  and  beds  are  gay, 
And  no  rain  ruffles  the  flower  that  blows, 

And  still  on  the  water  soft  dreams  stay 
In  the  garden  of  grace  whose  name  none  knows. 

Envoi 

Before  the  blue  of  the  sky  grows  grey, 
And  the  frayed  leaves  fall  from  the  faded  rose, 

Love's  lips  shall  sing  what  the  day-dreams  say 
In  the  garden  of  grace  whose  name  none  knows. 

Arthur  Reed  Ropes. 

(From  '  Poems,'  by  permission 
of  Mr.  A.  R.  Ropes.) 


The  Garden  of  God 

T  T  OW   strangely    still    it   was    in    the   garden  ! 

Summer  had  gone,  and  October  was  nearly 

over,  but  the  day  had  been  so  bright  and  warm 

that  every  one  said  the  winter  must  be  a  very  long 
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way  off.  But  since  sunset  the  air  had  been  getting 
more  and  more  chilly,  and  the  stars  were  glittering 
like  cold  steel,  and  the  moon  looked  so  bright  and 
large,  that  the  flowers,  which  had  awakened  with 
an  icy  pain  in  their  hearts,  could  scarcely  believe 
it  was  night  and  not  day,  for  every  tiny  grass-blade 
and  buttercup  stood  out  wifh  startling  distinctness 
in  the  grass.  A  strange  sharp  scent  was  in  the  air, 
and  a  singular  stillness  was  abroad. 

There  was  no  *  going'  in  the  trees,  nor  bough- 
swing  among  the  branches,  but  all  stood  rigid  and 
motionless  as  if  intently  listening. 

'  Perhaps  they  are  listening  for  the  first  footfall 
of  winter — the  winter  which  is  coming  to  kill  us,' 
said  the  lily  sadly,  bending  down,  as  she  spoke,  to 
twine  herself  protectingly  around  the  rose. 

'Perhaps  we  are  dead  already,'  said  the  rose, 
with  a  shudder,  'and  are  but  ghost-flowers  in  a 
ghostly  garden.  How  cold  and  wan  my  petals  look 
in  this  pallid  light  !  And  is  this  grey  place — 
blanched  and  silent  and  still  as  death — our  sweet- 
scented  and  sunny  garden,  that  glowed  with  warm 
colour  and  was  astir  with  life  ? ' 

Just  then,  and  before  the  lily  could  answer,  they 
heard  a  sudden  cry  of  pain. 

It  was  the  butterfly,  who  had  fallen,  half  dead 
with  cold,  from  a  sycamore  bough,  and  now  lay 
shelterless  and  shivering  on  the  frozen  path.  '  Creep 
up  upon  my  leaf,  dear  butterfly,'  said  the  lily 
tenderly,  as  she  bent  towards  him,  '  and  I  will  try 
and  find  a  warm  place  for  you  near  my  heart.' 
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'  Oh,  I'm  so  frightened  ;  I'm  so  frightened  ! '  he 
sobbed.  '  The  world  is  dying  ;  even  now  the  trees 
seem  still  and  dead.  Soon  the  stars  will  fall  out  of 
the  sky  into  the  garden.  Shall  we  be  left  in  dark- 
ness when  the  moon  is  dead  ?  Already  her  face  is 
deadly  pale,  although  she  shines  so  brightly.  And 
what  has  come  to  the  trees  ?  On  every  bough  there 
sparkle  a  thousand  lights.  Are  they  stars  which 
have  dropped  from  the  sky  ? ' 

'  They  are  not  stars  at  all,'  said  the  lily,  bending 
over  him  and  hushing  him  to  her  heart  as  a  mother 
hushes  a  frightened  child,  'but  diamonds  for  the 
Frost  King's  crown.  I  think  we  shall  die  to-night. 
Are  you  asleep,  dear  rose?  The  end  is  coming. 
Let  us  meet  it  waking  and  in  each  other's  arms.' 

'  It  is  coming,  dear  heart,  and  coming  soon,'  said 
the  rose  with  a  cry.  '  Already  I  can  scarcely  speak 
for  pain.  The  night  grows  ever  colder  and  more 
cold.  And  how  strangely  bright  the  moon  is  ! 
What  was  that  streak  of  silver  across  the  sky  ?  A 
star  which  has  fallen  from  its  place  ? ' 

'  I  think  it  was  the  shining  angel  God  sends  to 
fetch  us,'  answered  the  lily.  '  Dear  love,  the  end 
will  soon  be  here.  Already  the  pain  has  reached 
my  heart ;  already  I  begin  to  die.' 

'  And  I  too,'  said  the  rose.  '  I  sink — I  faint — the 
sharp  pain  stings  and  bites !  Hold  me  fast,  darling ! 
I  scarce  can  see  you  now.' 

'  Nor  I  you,  sweetheart ! ' 

1  Hold  me  closer — closer.  Everything  seems  to 
fall  away.' 
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'  Everything  but  love,  dearest,  and  where  love  is, 
all  is.  At  least  we  shall  die  together.' 

Icier  and  more  icy  grew  the  air  ;  brighter  and 
whiter  shone  the  moonlight  on  the  garden,  until 
the  sunflower's  shadow  lay  like  ebony  upon  silver 
along  the  grass  ;  colder  and  more  steely  glittered 
the  stars,  and  closer  crept  the  pain  to  the  heart  of 
the  dying  flowers.  All  the  long  night  through  the 
silent  trees  stood  rigid  and  motionless,  but  now 
they  listened  no  longer,  for  winter  was  come  indeed, 
and  on  every  branch  the  frost-crystals  glinted  and 
sparkled. 

And  when  morning  dawned,  the  butterfly  lay 
dead  for  ever,  but  the  lily  and  the  rose  were  the 
fairest  flowers  abloom  in  the  Garden  of  God. 

Coulson  Kernahan. 

(From  'Visions'  (Hodder  &  Stoughton),  by 
permission  of  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan.) 


Without  Thee 

C  WEET  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds  :  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit  and  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew  ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers  ;  and  the  sweet  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild  ;  the  silent  Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
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And  these  the  gems  of  Heaven,  her  starry  train  : 
But  neither  breath  of  Morn,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds  :  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land  :   nor  herb,  nor  fruit,  nor 

flower, 

Glistering  with  dew  ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers  ; 
Nor  grateful  Evening  mild  ;  nor  silent  Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 

John  Milton, 
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OF   GARDEN    FLOWERS 
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First,  April,  she  with  mellow  showers 

Opens  the  way  for  early  flowers  ; 

Then  after  her  comes  smiling-  May, 

In  a  more  rich  and  sweet  array  ; 

Next  enters  June,  and  brings  us  more 

Gems  than  those  two  that  went  before  ; 

Then  (lastly)  July  comes,  and  she 

More  wealth  brings  in  than  all  those  three. 

Robert  Herrick. 

An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer-buds. 

William  Shakespeare. 

Les  odeurs  sont  comme  les  ames  des  fleurs  :  elles  peuvent 
etre  sensible  dans  le  pays  meme  des  ombres.  La  tulipe 
est  une  fleur  sans  ame  ;  mais  il  semble  que  la  rose  et  le 
lys  en  aient  une.  Joseph  Joubert. 


Song  of  the  Flowers 

\\  7E  are  the  sweet  Flowers, 
Born  of  sunny  showers, 
Think,  whene'er  you  see  us,  what  our  beauty  saith  : 

Utterance  mute  and  bright 

Of  some  unknown  delight, 
We  fill  the  air  with  pleasure,  by  our  simple  breath  : 

All  who  see  us,  love  us  ; 

We  befit  all  places  ; 

Unto  sorrow  we  give  smiles  ;   and  unto   graces, 
graces. 

Mark  our  ways,  how  noiseless 
All,  and  sweetly  voiceless, 
Though  the  March  winds  pipe  to  make  our  passage 
clear  ; 

Not  a  whisper  tells 
Where  our  small  seed  dwells, 
Nor  is  known  the  moment  green,  when  our  tips 
appear. 

We  thread  the  earth  in  silence, 
In  silence  build  our  bowers, 
And  leaf  by  leaf  in  silence  show,  till  we  laugh  atop, 
sweet  Flowers. 

The  dear  lumpish  baby, 
Humming  with  the  May-bee, 
Hails  us  with  his  bright  stare,  stumbling  through 
the  grass  ; 
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The  honey-dropping  moon, 
On  a  night  in  June, 

Kisses  our  pale  pathway  leaves,  that  felt  the  bride- 
groom pass. 

Age,  the  withered  clinger, 
On  us  mutely  gazes, 

And  wraps  the  thought  of  his  last  bed  in  his  child- 
hood's daisies. 

See,  and  scorn  all  duller 

Taste,  how  heaven  loves  colour, 
How  great  Nature,  clearly,  joys  in  red  and  green  ; 

What  sweet  thoughts  she  thinks 

Of  violet  and  pinks, 

And  a  thousand  flushing  hues,  made  solely  to  be 
seen  ; 

See  her  whitest  lilies 

Chill  the  silver  showers, 

What  a  red  mouth  has  her  rose,  the  woman  of  the 
flowers  ! 

Uselessness  divinest 
Of  a  use  the  finest 

Painteth  us,  the  teachers  of  the  end  of  use  ; 
Travellers  weary-eyed 
Bless  us  far  and  wide  ; 

Unto  sick  and  prisoned  thoughts  we  give  sudden 
truce  ; 

Not  a  poor  town  window 
Loves  its  sickliest  planting, 

But  its  wall  speaks  loftier  truth   than   Babylon's 
whole  vaunting. 
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And  oh  !  our  sweet  soul-taker, 

That  thief  the  honey-maker, 
What  a  house  hath  he,  by  the  thymy  glen  ! 

In  his  talking  rooms 

How  the  feasting  fumes, 
Till  his  gold  cups  overflow  to  the  mouths  of  men  ! 

The  butterflies  come  aping 

Those  fine  thieves  of  ours, 

And  flutter  round  our  rifled  tops,  like  tickled  flowers 
with  flowers. 

Who  shall  say  that  flowers 
Dress  not  heaven's  own  bowers  ? 
Who  its  love,  without  them,  can  fancy — or  sweet 
floor? 

Who  shall  even  dare 
To  say  we  sprang  not  there, 
And  came  not  down  that  Love  might  bring  one 
piece  of  heaven  the  more  ? 
Oh  pray  believe  that  angels 
From  those  blue  dominions 
Brought  us  in  their  white  laps  down,  'twixt  their 

golden  pinions. 

Leigh  Hunt. 

The  Flower's  Name 

i 

T_T  ERE'S  the  garden  she  walked  across, 

Arm  in  my  arm,  such  a  short  while  since  : 
Hark,  now  I  push  its  wicket,  the  moss 

Hinders  the  hinges  and  makes  them  wince  ! 
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She  must  have  reached  this  shrub  ere  she  turned, 
As  back  with  that  murmur  the  wicket  swung  ; 

For  she  laid  the  poor  snail,  my  chance  foot  spurned, 
To  feed  and  forget  it  the  leaves  among. 

II 

Down  this  side  of  the  gravel-walk 

She  went  while  her  robe's-edge  brushed  the  box  : 
And  here  she  paused  in  her  gracious  talk 

To  point  me  a  moth  on  the  milk-white  phlox. 
Roses,  ranged  in  valiant  row, 

I  will  never  think  that  she  passed  you  by  ! 
She  loves  you  noble  roses,  I  know  ; 

But  yonder,  see,  where  the  rock-plants  lie  ! 

Ill 

This  flower  she  stopped  at,  finger  on  lip, 

Stooped  over,  in  doubt,  as  settling  its  claim  ; 
Till  she  gave  me,  with  pride  to  make  no  slip, 

Its  soft  meandering  Spanish  name. 
What  a  name  ! — was  it  love,  or  praise  ? 

Speech  half-asleep,  or  song  half-awake  ? 
I  must  learn  Spanish,  one  of  these  days, 

Only  for  that  slow  sweet  name's  sake. 

IV 

Roses,  if  I  live  and  do  well, 

I  may  bring  her,  one  of  these  days, 
To  fix  you  fast  with  as  fine  a  spell. 

Fit  you  each  with  his  Spanish  phrase  ! 
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But  do  not  detain  me  now  ;  for  she  lingers 
There,  like  sunshine  over  the  ground, 

And  ever  I  see  her  soft  white  fingers 
Searching  after  the  bud  she  found. 

V 
Flower,  you  Spaniard,  look  that  you  grow  not, 

Stay  as  you  are  and  be  loved  for  ever  ! 
But,  if  I  kiss  you,  'tis  that  you  blow  not, 

Mind,  the  shut  pink  mouth  opens  never ! 
For  while  thus  it  pouts,  her  fingers  wrestle, 

Twinkling  the  audacious  leaves  between, 
Till  round  they  turn  and  down  they  nestle— 

Is  not  the  dear  mark  still  to  be  seen  ? 

VI 

Where  I  find  her  not,  beauties  vanish  ; 

Whither  I  follow  her,  beauties  flee  ; 
Is  there  no  method  to  tell  her  in  Spanish 

June's  twice  June  since  she  breathed  it  with  me? 
Come,  bud,  show  me  the  least  of  her  traces, 

Treasure  my  lady's  lightest  foot-fall 
— Ah,  you  may  flout  and  turn  up  your  faces — 

Roses,  you  are  not  so  fair  after  all ! 

Robert  Browning. 

To  Daffodils 

T^AIR  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 
As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 
Has  not  attain'd  his  noon. 
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Stay,  stay, 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run 

But  to  the  evensong  ; 
And,  having  prayed  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you, 

We  have  as  short  a  spring  ; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 
As  you,  or  anything. 

We  die, 
As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 

Away, 

Like  to  the  summer's  rain  ; 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning's  dew 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

Robert  Herrick. 


Sonnet 


/T^HE  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide  : 

Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet 
that  smells, 

If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?    The  purple  pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells, 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dy'd. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand, 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stolen  thy  hair  : 
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The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand, 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair  ; 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both, 
And  to  his  robbery  had  annex'd  thy  breath  ; 
But  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 

More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see, 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stolen  from  thee. 

William  Shakespeare. 


To  Pansies 

A  H,  cruel  love  !  must  I  endure 

Thy  many  scorns  and  find  no  cure  ? 
Say,  are  they  medicines  made  to  be 
Helps  to  all  others  but  to  me  ? 
I'll  leave  thee  and  to  pansies  come, 
Comforts  you'll  afford  me  some  ; 
You  can  ease  my  heart  and  do 
What  love  could  ne'er  be  brought  unto. 

Robert  Herrick. 


A  Lay  of  the  Early  Rose 

A    ROSE  once  grew  within 

A  garden  April-green, 
In  her  loneness,  in  her  loneness 
And  the  fairer  for  that  oneness. 
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A  white  rose  delicate, 
On  a  tall  bough  and  straight  ! 
Early  comer,  early  comer, 
Never  waiting  for  the  summer. 

Her  pretty  gestes  did  win 

South  winds  to  let  her  in, 
In  her  loneness,  in  her  loneness, 
All  the  fairer  for  that  oneness. 

1  For  if  I  wait,'  said  she, 

'  Till  times  for  roses  be, — 
For  the  musk-rose  and  the  moss-rose, 
Royal-red  and  maiden-blush  rose,— 

'  What  glory  then  for  me 

In  such  a  company? — 
Roses  plenty,  roses  plenty, 
And  one  nightingale  for  twenty  ? 

'  Nay,  let  me  in,'  said  she, 
'  Before  the  rest  are  free,— 
In  my  loneness,  in  my  loneness, 
All  the  fairer  for  that  oneness. 

'  For  I  would  lonely  stand, 
Uplifting  my  white  hand,— 
On  a  mission,  on  a  mission, 
To  declare  the  coming  vision. 
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*  Upon  which  lifted  sign, 
What  worship  will  be  mine  ! 

What  addressing,  what  caressing  ! 

And  what  thank,  and  praise,  and  blessing  ! 

1 A  windlike  joy  will  rush 
Through  every  tree  and  bush, 

Bending  softly  in  affection 

And  spontaneous  benediction. 

4  Insects,  that  only  may 

Live  in  a  sunbright  ray, 
To  my  whiteness,  to  my  whiteness, 
Shall  be  drawn,  as  to  a  brightness,- 

*  And  every  moth  and  bee 
Approach  me  reverently, 

Wheeling  o'er  me,  wheeling  o'er  me, 
Coronals  of  motioned  glory. 

'  Three  larks  shall  leave  a  cloud, 
To  my  whiter  beauty  vowed— 

Singing  gladly  all  the  moontide, — 

Never  waiting  for  the  suntide. 

'  Ten  nightingales  shall  flee 
Their  woods  for  love  of  me, — 
Singing  sadly  all  the  suntide, 
Never  waiting  for  the  moontide. 
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'  I  ween  the  very  skies 
Will  look  down  with  surprise 
When  low  on  earth  they  see  me, 
With  my  starry  aspect  dreamy  ! 

'  And  earth  will  call  her  flowers 

To  hasten  out  of  doors,— 
By  their  curtsies  and  sweet-smelling, 
To  give  grace  to  my  foretelling.' 

So  praying,  did  she  win 

South  winds  to  let  her  in, 
In  her  loneness,  in  her  loneness, 
And  the  fairer  for  that  oneness. 

But  ah  ! — alas  for  her  ! 

No  thing  did  minister 
To  her  praises,  to  her  praises, 
More  than  might  unto  a  daisy's. 

No  tree  nor  bush  was  seen 

To  boast  a  perfect  green  ; 
Scarcely  having,  scarcely  having, 
One  leaf  broad  enough  for  waving. 

The  little  flies  did  crawl 
Along  the  southern  wall, — 
Faintly  shifting,  faintly  shifting 
Wings  scarce  strong  enough  for  lifting 
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The  lark,  too  high  or  low, 
I  ween,  did  miss  her  so  ; 
With  his  nest  down  in  the  gorses, 
And  his  song  in  the  star-courses  ! 

The  nightingale  did  please 

To  loiter  beyond  seas. 
Guess  him  in  the  happy  islands, 
Learning  music  from  the  silence  ! 

Only  the  bee,  forsooth, 
Came  in  the  place  of  both  ; 
Doing  honour,  doing  honour 
To  the  honey-dews  upon  her. 

The  skies  looked  coldly  down, 

As  on  a  royal  crown  ; 
Then  with  drop  for  drop,  at  leisure, 
They  began  to  rain  for  pleasure. 

Whereat  the  earth  did  seem 
To  waken  from  a  dream, 
Winter-frozen,  winter-frozen, 
Her  unquiet  eyes  unclosing — 

Said  to  the  Rose — '  Ha,  Snow  ! 

And  art  thou  fallen  so  ? 
Thou,  who  wert  enthroned  stately 
All  along  my  mountains,  lately  ? 
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'  Holla,  thou  world-wide  Snow  ! 

And  art  thou  wasted  so  ? 
With  a  little  bough  to  catch  thee, 
And  a  little  bee  to  watch  thee  ? ' 

— Poor  Rose,  to  be  misknown  ! 

Would  she  had  ne'er  been  blown, 
In  her  loneness,  in  her  loneness, — 
All  the  sadder  for  that  oneness  ! 

Some  word  she  tried  to  say — 

Some  no  .  .  .  ah,  wellaway  ! 
But  the  passion  did  o'ercome  her, 
And  the  fair  frail  leaves  dropped  from  her- 

Dropped  from  her,  fair  and  mute, 

Close  to  a  poet's  foot, 
Who  beheld  them,  smiling  slowly 
As  at  something  sad  yet  holy  : 

Said,  *  Verily  and  thus 

It  chanceth  eke  with  us 
Poets  singing  sweetest  snatches, 
While  that  deaf  men  keep  the  watches — 

- 

'  Vaunting  to  come  before 

Our  own  age  evermore 
In  a  loneness,  in  a  loneness, 
And  the  nobler  for  that  oneness  ! 
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'  Holy  in  voice  and  heart,— 

To  high  ends  set  apart ! 
All  unmated,  all  unmated, 
Because  so  consecrated ! 

*  But  if  alone  we  be, 
Where  is  our  empery  ? 

And  if  none  can  reach  our  stature, 
Who  can  praise  our  lofty  nature  ? 

'  What  bell  will  yield  a  tone, 

Swung  in  the  air  alone  ? 
If  no  brazen  clapper  bringing, 
Who  can  hear  the  chimed  ringing  ? 

*  What  angel,  but  would  seem 
To  sensual  eyes,  ghost-dim  ? 

And  without  assimilation, 
Vain  is  inter-penetration  ! 

'  And  thus,  what  can  we  do, 

Poor  rose  and  poet  too, 
Who  both  antedate  our  mission 
In  an  unprepared  season  ? 

'  Drop,  leaf — be  silent,  song — 

Cold  things  we  come  among  ! 
We  must  warm  them,  we  must  warm  them, 
Ere  we  ever  hope  to  charm  them. 
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'  Howbeit '  (here  his  face 
Lightened  around  the  place,— 
So  to  mark  the  outward  turning 
Of  his  spirit's  inward  burning) — 

1  Something  it  is,  to  hold 

In  God's  worlds  manifold, 
First  revealed  to  creature-duty, 
Some  new  form  of  His  mild  Beauty  ! 

'  Whether  that  form  respect 

The  sense  or  intellect, 
Holy  be  in  soul  or  pleasance, 
The  Chief  Beauty's  sign  of  presence  ! 

'  Holy,  in  me  and  thee, 

Rose  fallen  from  the  tree,— 
Though  the  world  stand  dumb  around  us, 
All  unable  to  expound  us  ! 

'  Though  none  us  deign  to  bless, 

Blessed  are  we,  nathless  ! 
Blessed  still,  and  consecrated, 
In  that,  rose,  we  were  created. 

'  Oh,  shame  to  poet's  lays 
Sung  for  the  dole  of  praise,— 

Hoarsely  sung  upon  the  highway 

With  that  obolum  da  mihi. 
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'  Shame,  shame  to  poet's  soul, 

Pining  for  such  a  dole, 
When  Heaven-chosen  to  inherit 
The  high  throne  of  a  chief  spirit ! 

'  Sit  still  upon  your  thrones, 

O  ye  poetic  ones  ! 
And  if,  sooth,  the  world  decry  you, 
Let  it  pass,  unchallenged  by  you  ! 

'  Ye  to  yourselves  suffice, 

Without  its  flatteries. 
Self-contentedly  approve  you, 
Unto  Him  who  sits  above  you,— 

'  In  prayers — that  upward  mount 
Like  to  a  fair-sunned  fount, 
Which,  in  gushing  back  upon  you, 
Hath  an  upper  music  won  you, — 

'  In  faith — that  still  perceives 
No  rose  can  shed  her  leaves, 
Far  less,  poet  fall  from  mission, 
With  an  unfulfilled  fruition  ! 

'  In  hope — that  apprehends 
An  end  beyond  these  ends  ; 
And  great  uses  rendered  duly 
By  the  meanest  song  sung  truly  ! 
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'  In  thanks — for  all  the  good 

By  poets  understood — 
For  the  sound  of  seraphs  moving 
Down  the  hidden  depths  of  loving, — 

'  For  sights  of  things  away, 

Through  fissures  of  the  clay, 
Promised  things  which  shall  be  given 
And  sung  over,  up  in  Heaven, — 

'  For  life,  so  lovely-vain, — 
For  death,  which  breaks  the  chain,— 
For  this  sense  of  present  sweetness,- 
And  this  yearning  to  completeness  ! ' 

E.  B,  Browning. 


Upon  Roses 

T  T  NDER  a  lawn,  than  skies  more  clear, 

Some  ruffled  roses  nestling  were  : 
And,  snugging  there,  they  seem'd  to  lie 
As  in  a  flowery  nunnery  : 

They  blush'd,  and  look'd  more  fresh  than  flowers 
Quicken'd  of  late  by  pearly  showers, 
And  all  because  they  were  possess'd 
But  of  the  heat  of  Julia's  breast : 
Which,  as  a  warm  and  moisten'd  spring, 
Gave  them  their  ever-flourishing. 

Robert  Herrick. 
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Rose-buds 

T  LOVE  well  swete  roses  rede  : 

For  brode  roses,  and  open  also, 
Ben  passed  in  a  day  or  two  ; 
But  knoppes  wilen  fresshe  be 
Two  days  atte  leest  or  three. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer. 


Roses 

"V^OU  love  the  Roses — so  do  I.     I  wish 

The  sky  would  rain  down  Roses,  as  they  rain 
From  off  the  shaken  bush.     Why  will  it  not  ? 
Then  all  the  valley  would  be  pink  and  white 
And  soft  to  tread  on.     They  would  fall  as  light 
As  feathers,  smelling  sweet  ;  and  it  would  be 
Like  sleeping  and  like  waking,  all  at  once  ! 

George  Eliot. 


Sweet  Peas 

TTERE  are  Sweet  Peas,  on  tip-toe  for  a  flight, 

With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o'er  delicate  white, 
And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 
To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings. 

John  Keats 
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The  Aloe 

A  N  Indian  plant  with  leaves  like  horn, 

And,  all  along  its  stubborn  spine 
Were  humps,  with  angry  spike  and  thorn 
Armed,  like  the  porcupine. 

In  midst  of  which  one  sullen  bud 
Surveyed  the  world  with  head  aslant, 

High-throned,  and  looking  like  the  god 
Of  this  strange  Indian  plant. 

At  last,  one  summer  night,  when  all 

The  garden  flowers  were  dreaming  still, 

And  still  the  old  Baronial  hall, 
The  oak-trees  on  the  hill, 

A  loud  and  sudden  sound  there  stirred, 
As  when  a  thunder-cloud  is  torn  ; 

Such  thunderclaps  are  only  heard 
When  little  gods  are  born. 

The  peacocks  screamed,  and  every  rook 
Upon  the  elms  at  roost  did  caw  ; 

Each  inmate  straight  the  house  forsook  : 
They  searched — and,  last — they  saw. 

That  sullen  bud  to  flower  had  burst 
Upon  the  sharp-leaved  Aloe  there— 

A  wondrous  flower  ;  whose  breath  disperst 
Rich  odours  in  the  air. 
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A  flower,  colossal,  dazzling  white, 

And  fair  as  is  the  Sphinx's  face, 
Turned  broadly  to  the  moon  by  night 

From  some  vast  temple's  base. 

Owen  Meredith. 


The  Lily 


HP  HE  modest  Rose  puts  forth  a  thorn, 

The  humble  sheep  a  threat'ning  horn  : 
While  the  Lily  white  shall  in  love  delight, 
Nor  a  thorn  nor  a  threat  stain  her  beauty  bright. 

William  Blake. 


Ah,  Sunflower 

A  H,  Sunflower,  weary  of  time, 

Who  countest  the  steps  of  the  sun  ; 
Seeking  after  that  sweet  golden  clime 
Where  the  traveller's  journey  is  done  ; 

Where  the  Youth  pined  away  with  desire, 
And  the  pale  virgin  shrouded  in  snow, 

Arise  from  their  graves,  and  aspire 
Where  my  Sunflower  wishes  to  go  ! 

William  Blake. 
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Garden-Heath 

IVE  me  a  flower  for  my  accepted  rhymes  ; 


Give  me  a  flower  at  least  since  we  must  part  ; 
I  do  not  say  to  wear  it  next  my  heart, 
Only  to  keep  and  look  at  it  sometimes. 


But  do  not  give  a  rose,  I  have  a  rose  ; 
Nor  jasmine,  for  that  breathes  of  Juliet, 
My  Romeo  days  are  done  ;  nor  mignonette, 

The  sweet  dull  flower, — I  have  a  piece,  who  knows  ? 

Choose  me  a  flower  you  like  ;  or  if  I  may, 
I'll  choose  one  for  myself,  for  that  were  best ; 
And  I  will  find  a  flower  that  shall  suggest 

Only  yourself,  this  terrace,  and  to-day. 

That  garden-heath,  hardy  and  delicate, 
Taller  than  are  her  cousins  of  the  hill, 
Whiter  and  prouder,  from  the  wind  and  chill 

Cornered  and  covered  in  her  garden-state. 

I  wonder  if  she  envies  them,  don't  you, 
Their  freedom  ?  such  a  gypsy  plant  might  chafe 
Often  at  gardens,  though  they're  warm  and  safe. 

Give  me  the  heath,  for  that  I  think  would  do. 

/.  B.  B.  Nichols. 
(By  permission  of  Mr.  Bowyer  Nichols. ) 
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Love-letters  made  of  Flowers 

A  N  exquisite  invention  this, 
^"^  Worthy  of  Love's  most  honied  kiss, 
This  art  of  writing  billet-doux 
In  buds,  and  odours,  and  bright  hues  ! 
In  saying  all  one  feels  and  thinks 
In  clever  daffodils  and  pinks  ; 
In  puns  of  tulips  ;  and  in  phrases, 
Charming  for  their  truth,  of  daisies  ; 
Uttering,  as  well  as  silence  may, 
The  sweetest  words  the  sweetest  way. 
How  fit  too  for  the  lady's  bosom  ! 
The  place  where  billet-doux  repose  'em. 

What  delight,  in  some  sweet  spot 
Combining  love  with  garden  plot, 
At  once  to  cultivate  one's  flowers 
And  one's  epistolary  powers  ! 
Growing  one's  own  choice  words  and  fancies 
In  orange  tubs,  and  beds  of  pansies  ; 
One's  sighs  and  passionate  declarations 
In  odorous  rhetoric  of  carnations  ; 
Seeing  how  far  one's  stocks  will  reach  ; 
Taking  due  care  one's  flowers  of  speech 
To  guard  from  blight  as  well  as  bathos, 
And  watering,  every  day,  one's  pathos  ! 

A  letter  comes,  just  gather'd.     We 
Dote  on  its  tender  brilliancy  ; 
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Inhale  its  delicate  expressions 

Of  balm  and  pea,  and  its  confessions 

Made  with  as  sweet  a  Maidetts  Blush 

As  ever  morn  bedew'd  on  bush, 

('Tis  a  reply  to  one  of  ours, 

Made  of  the  most  convincing  flowers,) 

Then  after  we  have  kiss'd  its  wit 

And  heart,  in  water  putting  it, 

(To  keep  its  remarks  fresh,)  go  round 

Our  little  eloquent  plot  of  ground, 

And  with  enchanted  hands  compose 

Our  answer  all  of  lily  and  rose, 

Of  tuberose  and  violet, 

And  Little  Darling  (Mignonette) 

Of  Look  at  me  and  Call  me  to  you, 

(Words  that  while  they  greet,  go  through  you) 

Of  Thoughts,  of  Flames,  Forget-me-not, 

Bridewort, — in  short,  the  whole  blest  lot 

Of  vouchers  for  a  life-long  kiss, 

And  literally,  breathing  bliss. 

Leigh  Hunt. 


The  Breath  of  Flowers 

AND    because   the   Breath    of    Flowers   is   far 

Sweeter  in  the  Air  (where  it  comes  and  goes, 

like  the  Warbling  of  Musick)  than  in  the  Hand, 

therefore  nothing  is  more  fit  for  that  Delight,  than 

to  know  what  be  the  Flowers  and  Plants  that  do 
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best  perfume  the  Air.  Roses,  Damask  and  Red, 
are  fast  Flowers  of  their  Smells,  so  that  you  may 
walk  by  a  whole  Row  of  them,  and  find  nothing  of 
their  Sweetness  ;  yea,  though  it  be  in  a  morning 
Dew.  Bays  likewise  yield  no  Smell  as  they  grow, 
Rosemary  little,  nor  Sweet- Marjoram .  That,  which 
above  all  others,  yields  the  sweetest  smell  in  the 
Air,  is  the  Violet,  specially  the  White  double  Violet, 
which  comes  twice  a  year,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  about  Bartholomew-tide.  Next  to  that 
is  the  Musk  Rose,  then  the  Strawberry  Leaves 
dying  with  a  most  excellent  Cordial  Smell.  Then 
the  Flower  of  the  Vines  ;  it  is  a  little  Dust,  like  the 
Dust  of  a  Bent,  which  grows  upon  the  Cluster  in  the 
first  coming  forth.  Then  Sweet-Briar,  then  Wall- 
Flowers,  which  are  very  delightful  to  be  set  under 
a  Parlour,  or  lower  Chamber  Window.  Then  Pinks, 
especially  the  Matted  Pink,  and  Clove  Gilly-Flower. 
Then  the  Flowers  of  the  Lime-Tree.  Then  the 
Honey-Suckles,  so  they  be  somewhat  afar  off.  Of 
Bean-Flowers  I  speak  not,  because  they  are  Field 
Flowers.  But  those  which  perfume  the  Air  most 
delightfully,  not  passed  by  as  the  rest,  but  being 
Trodden  upon  and  Crushed,  are  three :  that  is 
Burnet,  Wild-Time,  and  Water-Mints.  Therefore 
you  are  to  set  whole  Alleys  of  them,  to  have  the 
Pleasure  when  you  walk  or  tread. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon. 
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Two  Recipes  for  Damask  Powder 

'"PAKE  one  pound  of  Orris,  half  a  pound  of  Rose 
Leaves,  three  Ounces  of  Benjamin,  the  same 
quantity  of  Storax,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Lignum 
Rhodium,  and  of  Lign  Aloes  two  Ounces,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  Ambergris,  of  Musk  and  Civet,  of 
each  twenty  grains.  Beat  all  these,  except  the 
Rose  Leaves,  together  gross,  the  Rose  Leaves  to 
be  put  in  afterwards.  This  is  an  excellent  powder 

to  lay  among  linen. 

Charles  Carter. 


Take  of  Orris  four  ounces,  of  Gallamis  one  ounce, 
of  Ciris  half  an  ounce,  of  Rose  leaves  dryed  two 
handfuls,  of  dryed  Marjerom  one  handful,  of  Spike 
one  handful,  Cloves  one  ounce,  Benjamin  and  Rax 
of  each  two  ounces,  of  white  Sanders,  yellow  of 
each  one  ounce,  beat  all  these  into  a  gross  powder, 
then  put  to  it  of  Musk  a  dram,  of  Civet  half  a  dram, 
and  of  Ambergreese  half  a  dram  ;  then  put  them 
into  a  taffety  bag  and  use  it. 

Gervase  Markham. 
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A   CHILD'S    CORNER 


Little  boy, 
Full  of  joy ; 
Little  girl, 
Sweet  and  small, — 
Cock  does  crow. 
So  do  you  ; 
Merry  voice, 
Infant  noise  ; 
Merrily,  merrily,  to  welcome  in  the  year. 

William  Blake. 


Childhood 


/^\NCE  in  a  garden  bounded 

By  many  a  lofty  wall, 
Where  quaint  old  sentinels,  in  stone, 

Kept  watch  and  ward  o'er  all, 
But  opening  southwards,  shaded 

By  trees  that  swept  the  ground, 
And  kept  the  turf  unfaded 

And  green,  the  summer  round, 
There  was  a  little  lake,  and  there 

An  island,  and  a  boat 
That  lay  'mid  shining  water-flags 

And  lily-leaves  afloat  ; 
Smooth  as  the  swards  around  them  clipt 

Swept  only  by  the  wing 
Of  gauzy  dragon-fly,  that  dipt 

In  many  a  mazy  ring, 
Were  those  still  waters  ;  all  unstirred 

The  rose's  leaf  would  lie, 
Blown  there  by  summer  winds  ;  the  bird 

Skim,  lightly  glancing  by. 
This  was  the  haunt  of  childhood  ; 

Once  there  I  seemed  to  grow 
Among  the  flowers,  and  with  the  fruits 

To  change  and  ripen  slow  ; 
I  watched  them  through  all  changes,  there 

Upon  the  grass  I  lay 
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Snowed  over  by  the  blossoms  light 

That  fell  so  thick  in  May  ; 
I  saw  the  currant  strips  that  hung 

Transparent  on  the  stems 
They  clothed  as  in  the  Eastern  tale 

With  many  coloured  gems  ; 
I  watched  the  peach's  sunny  cheek 

Turn  slowly  on  the  wall, 
And  with  no  guess  at  Nature's  laws 

Saw  many  an  apple  fall ; 
The  sun-flowers  and  the  moon-flowers 

(These  were  lilies  white  and  tall), 
The  ancient  griffins  that  looked  down 

Upon  me  from  the  wall ! 
These  were  for  tokens  unto  me 

And  signs,  they  seemed  to  pass 
Into  my  life  as  then  I  lay 

At  noon-day  on  the  grass, 
And  twined  a  wondrous  history 

Slow  twisting,  branch  and  stem, 
My  garlands  binding  all  the  while 

My  being  up  with  them. 


Dora  Greenwell. 


Robin  Redbreast 

/^OOD-BYE,  good-bye  to  Summer  ! 
^"^  For  Summer's  nearly  done  ; 
The  garden  smiling  faintly, 
Cool  breezes  in  the  sun  ; 
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Our  thrushes  now  are  silent, 

Our  swallows  flown  away, — 
But  Robin's  here  in  coat  of  brown, 

And  scarlet  breast-knot  gay. 
Robin,  Robin  Redbreast, 

O  Robin  dear  ! 
Robin  sings  so  sweetly 

In  the  falling  of  the  year. 

Bright  yellow,  red,  and  orange, 

The  leaves  come  down  in  hosts  ; 
The  trees  are  Indian  princes, 

But  soon  they'll  turn  to  ghosts  ; 
The  leathery  pears  and  apples 

Hang  russet  on  the  bough  ; 
It's  Autumn,  Autumn,  Autumn  late, 

'Twill  soon  be  winter  now. 
Robin,  Robin  Redbreast, 

O  Robin  dear ! 
And  what  will  this  poor  Robin  do  ? 

For  pinching  days  are  near. 

The  fire-side  for  the  cricket, 

The  wheat-stack  for  the  mouse, 
When  trembling  night-winds  whistle 

And  moan  all  round  the  house. 
The  frosty  ways  like  iron, 

The  branches  plumed  with  snow, — 
Alas  !  in  winter  dead  and  dark, 

Where  can  poor  Robin  go  ? 
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Robin,  Robin  Redbreast 

O  Robin  dear ! 
And  a  crumb  of  bread  for  Robin, 

His  little  heart  to  cheer. 

William  Allingham. 


The  Lilacs 


n^HE  fields  and  garden-borders 
Are  bright  because  of  spring, 
The  clouds  of  guelder  roses 
Are  out  and  blossoming  ; 
And  close  beside  the  gateway, 
Tall,  upon  either  hand, 
Their  green  robes  shot  with  sunlight, 
Like  queens,  the  Lilacs  stand. 

And  one  is  crowned  with  purple, 
And  one  is  crowned  with  white  ; 
Look  !  where  the  wind  is  passing 
They  bow  to  left  and  right, 
And  trails  of  scent  they  scatter 
As  royal  gifts  to  all, 
To  every  creature  dwelling 
Within  the  garden  wall. 

O  queen  in  plumes  of  purple  ! 
Throw  me  a  breath  of  joy 
You  are  the  queen  of  Spring-Time, 
And  I  a  little  boy  ; 
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But  ask  the  lovely  lady 

With  white  plumes  in  her  hair 

To  scent  my  heart  with  sweetness, 

To  make  it  pure  and  fair. 

Violet  Jacob. 

(From  *  Verses'  (William  Heinemann), 
by  permission  of  Mrs.  Jacob. ) 


A  Winter  Song 

TVT  O,  no,  snow  ! 

Bide  not,  prithee  go  ! 
Green  was  the  lawn 
Ere  thou  hadst  drawn 
Sheeting  white  across  it  high  and  low. 

Nay,  nay,  away  ! 
Prithee  never  stay  ! 
Thou  hast  thrust  thy  beard 
Where  the  thorn-buds  peered 
Through  yon  sombre  hedge  but  yesterday 

Fie,  lingering  nigh  ! 
A-fire  is  the  sky  : 
Leaping  flame  that  glows 
Ruddy  red  to  rose, 
So  in  fierce  glare  shalt  thou  melt  and  die. 

Flight  take  ere  Night 
Veil  both  fire  and  light, 
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Silent  curfew,  she 
Darkens  earth  and  sea, 
Burying  every  snow-drift  out  of  sight. 

Lady  Lindsay. 

(From  '  Kitty's  Garland,'  by  per- 
mission of  Lady  Lindsay. ) 


Said  the  Rose  to  the  Pink 

you  see  that  child  who  is  coming  this  way  ? ' 
Said  the  Rose  to  the  Pink, — 
'  What  can  it  be  that  makes  her  so  gay  ? 
What  do  you  think  ? ' 

"Tis  the  frock  that  she  wears,  as  I  believe,' 

Said  the  Pink  to  the  Rose, — 
'  A  pretty  frock,  as  you  can  perceive, 

Wherever  it  grows.5 

'  I  think  she  is  proud  that  her  eyes  are  blue,' 

Said  the  Rose  to  the  Pink,— 
'  For  a  daintier  frock  she  can  see  on  you, 

Or  on  me,  as  I  think.' 

'  Perhaps  she  is  gay  because  we  are  here,' 

Said  the  Pink  to  the  Rose, — 
'  Let  us  smile  our  brightest  as  she  draws  near, 

Our  love  to  disclose.5 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 

(From  'In  Childhood's  Country,'  by 
permission  of  Mrs.  Moulton. ) 
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The  Snail 

HT  O  grass,  or  leaf,  or  fruit,  or  wall, 

The  snail  sticks  close,  nor  fears  to  fall, 
As  if  he  grew  there  house  and  all 

Together. 

Within  that  house  secure  he  hides, 
When  danger  imminent  betides 
Of  storm,  or  other  harm  besides 

Of  weather. 

Give  but  his  horns  the  slightest  touch, 
His  self-collecting  power  is  such, 
He  shrinks  into  his  house  with  much 

Displeasure. 

Wher'er  he  dwells,  he  dwells  alone, 
Except  himself  has  chattels  none, 
Well  satisfied  to  be  his  own 

Whole  treasure. 

Thus  hermit-like  his  life  he  leads, 
Nor  partner  of  his  banquet  needs, 
And  if  he  meets  one,  only  feeds 

The  faster. 

Who  seeks  him  must  be  worse  than  blind, 
(His  house  and  he  are  so  combined,) 
If,  finding  it,  he  fails  to  find 

Its  master. 

Vincent  Bourne. 
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To  a  Child 

(ROSAMUND) 

'T^HE  fairies  have  been  busy  while  you  slept ; 

They  have  been  laughing  where  the  sad  rain 
wept, 

They  have  taught  Beauty  to  the  ignorant  flowers, 
Set  tasks  of  hope  to  weary  wind-torn  bowers, 
And  heard  the  lessons  learned  in  school-room  cold 
By  seedling  snapdragon  and  marigold. 
At  dawn,  while  still  you  slept,  I  grew  aware 
How  good  the  fairies  are,  how  many  and  fair. 

The  fairy  whose  delightful  gown  is  red 
Across  a  corner  of  our  garden  sped, 
And,  where  her  flying  raiment  fluttered  past, 
Its  roseate  reflection  still  is  cast : 
Red  poppies  by  the  rhododendron's  side, 
Paeonies  gorgeous  in  their  summer  pride, 
And  red  may-bushes  by  the  old  red  wall 
Shower  down  their  crimson  petals  over  all. 

Then  she  whose  gown  is  gold,  and  gold  her  hair, 
Swept  down  the  golden  steep  straight  sunbeam 

stair, 

She  lit  the  tulip-lamps,  she  lit  the  torch 
Of  hollyhock  beside  the  cottage  porch. 
She  dressed  the  honeysuckle  in  fringe  of  gold, 
She  gave  the  king-cups  fairy  wealth  to  hold, 
She  kissed  St.  John's  wort  till  it  opened  wide, 
She  set  the  yarrow  by  the  river  side. 
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Then  came  the  lady  all  whose  robes  are  white  : 
She  made  the  pale  buds  blossom  in  delight, 
Set  silver  stars  upon  the  jasmine's  hair, 
And  gave  the  stream  white  lily-buds  to  wear. 
She  painted  lilies  white,  and  pearl  white  phlox, 
White  poppies,  passion   flowers  and  gray-leaved 

stocks. 

Her  pure  kind  touch  redeemed  the  most  forlorn, 
And  even  the  vile  petunia  smiled,  new-born. 

The  dearest  fairy  of  all — green  is  her  gown- 
She  kissed  the  plane-trees  in  the  tiresome  town, 
She  smoothed  the  pastures  and  the  lawn's  pale 

sheen, 
She  decked  the  boughs  with  hangings  fresh  and 

green. 

She  showed  each  flower  the  one  and  only  way 
Its  beauty  of  shape  and  colour  to  display  ; 
She  taught  the  world  to  be  a  Paradise 
Of  changing  leaf  and  blade,  for  tired  eyes. 

Then,  one  and  all,  they  came  where  you  were  laid 
In  your  strait  bed,  my  lovely  little  maid  ; 
The  red-robed  fairy  kissed  your  lips,  your  face, 
The  white-robed  made  your  heart  her  dwelling- 
place. 

Into  your  eyes  the  green-robed  fairy  smiled  ; 
The  golden  fairy  touched  your  dreams,  my  child, 
And  one,  not  named,  but  mightiest,  made  my  Dear 
The  innermost  rose  of  the  re-flowered  year. 

E.  Ncsbit. 

(From  '  The  Rainbow  and  the  Rose,'  by  per- 
mission of  Mrs.  Hubert  Bland. ) 
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The  Child  in  the  Garden 

T  HAVE  remarked  how,  in  the  process  of  our 
brain-building,  as  the  house  of  thought  in  which 
we  live  gets  itself  together,  like  some  airy  bird's- 
nest  of  floating  thistle-down  and  chance  straws, 
compact  at  last,  little  accidents  have  their  con- 
sequence ;  and  thus  it  happened  that,  as  he  walked 
one  evening,  a  garden  gate,  usually  closed,  stood 
open  ;  and  lo  !  within,  a  great  red  hawthorn  in  full 
flower,  embossing  heavily  the  bleached  and  twisted 
trunk  and  branches,  so  aged  that  there  were  but 
few  green  leaves  thereon — a  plumage  of  tender, 
crimson  fire  out  of  the  heart  of  the  dry  wood. 
The  perfume  of  the  tree  had  now  and  again  reached 
him  in  the  currents  of  the  wind,  over  the  wall,  and 
he  had  wondered  what  might  be  behind  it,  and  was 
now  allowed  to  fill  his  arms  with  the  flowers- 
flowers  enough  for  all  the  old  blue-china  pots  along 
the  chimney-piece,  making  fete  in  the  children's 
room.  Was  it  some  periodic  moment  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  soul  within  him,  or  mere  trick  of  heat 
in  the  heavily-laden  summer  air  ?  But  the  beauty 
of  the  thing  struck  home  to  him  feverishly  ;  and  in 
dreams  all  night  he  loitered  along  a  magic  roadway 
of  crimson  flowers,  which  seemed  to  open  ruddily 
in  thick  fresh  masses  at  his  feet,  and  fill  softly  all 
the  little  hollows  in  the  banks  on  either  side.  Always 
afterwards,  summer  by  summer,  as  the  flowers  came 
on,  the  blossom  of  the  red  hawthorn  still  seemed 
to  him  the  reddest  of  all  things  ;  and  the  goodly 
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crimson,  still  alive  in  the  works  of  old  Venetian 
masters  or  old  Flemish  tapestries,  called  out  always 
from  afar  the  recollection  of  the  flame  in  those 
perishing  little  petals,  as  it  pulsed  gradually  out  of 
them,  kept  long  in  the  drawers  of  an  old  cabinet. 

Walter  Pater. 

(From  '  The  Child  in  the  House,'  by  permission 
of  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 


Hector  in  the  Garden 

"JVT  INE  years  old  !     The  first  of  any 
*  *"    Seem  the  happiest  years  that  come  : — 
Yet  when  /  was  nine,  I  said 
No  such  word  ! — I  thought,  instead, 
That  the  Greeks  had  used  as  many 
In  besieging  Ilium. 

Nine  green  years  had  scarcely  brought  me 
To  my  childhood's  haunted  spring  :- 
I  had  life,  like  flowers  and  bees, 
In  betwixt  the  country  trees  ; 

And  the  sun,  the  pleasure,  taught  me 
Which  he  teacheth  every  thing. 

If  the  rain  fell,  there  was  sorrow  ; — 

Little  head,  leant  on  the  pane, 

Little  finger  drawing  down  it 

The  long  trailing  drops  upon  it, — 
And  the  '  Rain,  rain,  come  to-morrow,' 

Said  for  charm  against  the  rain. 
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Such  a  charm  was  right  Canidian, 
Though  you  meet  it  with  a  jeer  ! 
If  I  said  it  long  enough, 
Then  the  rain  hummed  dimly  off, 

And  the  thrush,  with  his  pure  Lydian, 
Was  left  only,  to  the  ear : 

And  the  sun  and  I  together 

Went  a-rushing  out  of  doors  : 

We,  our  tender  spirits,  drew 

Over  hill  and  dale  in  view, 
Glimmering  hither,  glimmering  thither 

In  the  footsteps  of  the  showers. 

Underneath  the  chestnuts  dripping, 
Through  the  grasses  wet  and  fair, 
Straight  I  sought  my  garden-ground, 
With  the  laurel  on  the  mound, 

And  the  pear-tree  oversweeping 
A  side-shadow  of  green  air. 

In  the  garden,  lay  supinely 
A  huge  giant,  wrought  of  spade  ! 
Arms  and  legs  were  stretched  at  length 
In  a  passive  giant  strength, — 

And  the  meadow  turf,  cut  finely, 
Round  them  laid  and  interlaid. 

Call  him  Hector,  son  of  Priam  ! 
Such  his  title  and  degree. 
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rith  my  rake  I  smoothed  his  brow  ; 
Both  his  cheeks  I  weeded  through  : 
But  a  rhymer  such  as  I  am, 
Scarce  can  sing  his  dignity. 

Eyes  of  gentianellas  azure, 

Staring,  winking  at  the  skies  ; 

Nose  of  gillyflowers  and  box  ; 

Scented  grasses,  put  for  locks — 
Which  a  little  breeze,  at  pleasure, 

Set  a-waving  round  his  eyes. 

Brazen  helm  of  daffodillies, 
With  a  glitter  toward  the  light ; 
Purple  violets,  for  the  mouth, 
Breathing  perfumes  west  and  south  ; 

And  a  sword  of  flashing  lilies, 
Holden  ready  for  the  fight. 

And  a  breastplate,  made  of  daisies, 

Closely  fitting,  leaf  by  leaf  ; 

Periwinkles  interlaced, 

Drawn  for  belt  about  the  waist ; 
While  the  brown  bees,  humming  praises, 

Shot  their  arrows  round  the  chief. 

And  who  knows,  (I  sometimes  wondered,) 
If  the  disembodied  soul 
Of  old  Hector,  once  of  Troy, 
Might  not  take  a  dreary  joy 
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Here  to  enter — if  it  thundered, 
Rolling  up  the  thunder-roll  ? 

Rolling  this  way,  from  Troy-ruin, 
In  this  body  rude  and  rife, 
He  might  enter,  and  take  rest 
'Neath  the  daisies  of  the  breast- 

They,  with  tender  roots,  renewing 
His  heroic  heart  to  life. 

Who  could  know  ?     I  sometimes  started 

At  a  motion  or  a  sound  ! 

Did  his  mouth  speak — naming  Troy, 

With  an  ororororoi  ? 
Did  the  pulse  of  the  Strong-hearted 

Make  the  daisies  tremble  round  ? 

It  was  hard  to  answer,  often  : 
But  the  birds  sang  in  the  tree- 
But  the  little  birds  sang  bold, 
In  the  pear-tree  green  and  old  ; 

And  my  terror  seemed  to  soften, 
Through  the  courage  of  their  glee. 

Oh,  the  birds,  the  tree,  the  ruddy 

And  white  blossoms,  sleek  with  rain  ! 

Oh,  my  garden,  rich  with  pansies  ! 

Oh,  my  childhood's  bright  romances  ! 
All  revive,  like  Hector's  body, 

And  I  see  them  stir  again  ! 
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And  despite  life's  changes — chances, 
And  despite  the  deathbell's  toll, 
They  press  on  me  in  full  seeming  ! — 
Help,  some  angel  !  stay  this  dreaming  ! 

As  the  birds  sang  in  the  branches, 
Sing  God's  patience  through  my  soul ! 

That  no  dreamer,  no  neglecter 

Of  the  present's  work  unsped, 

I  may  wake  up  and  be  doing, 

Life's  heroic  ends  pursuing, 
Though  my  past  is  dead  as  Hector, 

And  though  Hector  is  twice  dead. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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THE    RUINS   OF   TIME 


Sure  gates,  sweete  gardens,  stately  galleries 
Wrought  with  faire  pillowes  and  fine  imageries  ; 
All  those  (O  pitie)  now  are  turned  to  dust 
And  overgrowne  with  black  oblivious  rust. 

Edmund  Spenser. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smil'd, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  blows  wild. 

Oliver  Goldsmith, 


The  Deserted  Garden 

T  MIND  me  in  the  days  departed, 

How  often  underneath  the  sun, 
With  childish  bounds  I  used  to  run 
To  a  garden  long  deserted. 

The  beds  and  walks  were  vanished  quite  ; 
And  wheresoe'er  had  struck  the  spade, 
The  greenest  grasses  Nature  laid, 
To  sanctify  her  right. 

I  called  the  place  my  wilderness, 
For  no  one  entered  there  but  I. 
The  sheep  looked  in,  the  grass  to  espy, 
And  passed  it  ne'ertheless. 

The  trees  were  interwoven  wild, 
And  spread  their  boughs  enough  about 
To  keep  both  sheep  and  shepherd  out, 
But  not  a  happy  child. 

Adventurous  joy  it  was  for  me  ! 
I  crept  beneath  the  boughs,  and  found 
A  circle  smooth  of  mossy  ground 
Beneath  a  poplar  tree. 
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Old  garden  rose-trees  hedged  it  in, 
Bedropt  with  roses  waxen-white, 
Well  satisfied  with  dew  and  light, 
And  careless  to  be  seen. 

Long  years  ago,  it  might  befall, 
When  all  the  garden  flowers  were  trim, 
The  grave  old  gardener  prided  him 
On  these  the  most  of  all, — 

Some  Lady,  stately  overmuch, 
Here  moving  with  a  silken  noise, 
Has  blushed  beside  them  at  the  voice 
That  likened  her  to  such. 

Or  these,  to  make  a  diadem, 
She  often  may  have  plucked  and  twined  ; 
Half-smiling  as  it  came  to  mind, 
That  few  would  look  at  them. 

Oh,  little  thought  that  Lady  proud, 
A  child  would  watch  her  fair  white  rose, 
When  buried  lay  her  whiter  brows, 
And  silk  was  changed  for  shroud  ! — 

Nor  thought  that  gardener,  (full  of  scorns 
For  men  unlearned  and  simple  phrase,) 
A  child  would  bring  it  all  its  praise, 
By  creeping  through  the  thorns  ! 
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To  me  upon  my  low  moss  seat, 
Though  never  a  dream  the  roses  sent 
Of  science  or  love's  compliment, 
I  ween  they  smelt  as  sweet. 

It  did  not  move  my  grief,  to  see 
The  trace  of  human  step  departed  : 
Because  the  garden  was  deserted, 
The  blither  place  for  me  ! 

Friends,  blame  me  not  !  a  narrow  ken 
Hath  childhood  'twixt  the  sun  and  sward 
We  draw  the  moral  afterward — 
We  feel  the  gladness  then. 

And  gladdest  hours  for  me  did  glide 
In  silence  at  the  rose-tree  wall : 
A  thrush  made  gladness  musical 
Upon  the  other  side. 

.  Nor  he  nor  I  did  e'er  incline 
To  peck  or  pluck  the  blossoms  white- 
How  should  I  know  but  that  they  might 
Lead  lives  as  glad  as  mine  ? 

To  make  my  hermit-home  complete, 
I  brought  clear  water  from  the  spring 
Praised  in  its  own  low  murmuring, — 
And  cresses  glossy  wet. 
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And  so,  I  thought  my  likeness  grew 
(Without  the  melancholy  tale) 
To  'gentle hermit  of  the  dale,' 
And  Angelina  too. 

For  oft  I  read  within  my  nook 
Such  minstrel  stories  !  till  the  breeze 
Made  sounds  poetic  in  the  trees, — 
And  then  I  shut  the  book. 

If  I  shut  this  wherein  I  write, 
I  hear  no  more  the  wind  athwart 
Those  trees, — nor  feel  that  childish  heart 
Delighting  in  delight. 

My  childhood  from  my  life  is  parted, 
My  footstep  from  the  moss  which  drew 
Its  fairy  circle  round  :  anew 
The  garden  is  deserted. 

Another  thrush  may  there  rehearse 
The  madrigals  which  sweetest  are  ; 
No  more  for  me  ! — myself  afar 
Do  sing  a  sadder  verse. 

Ah  me,  ah  me  !  when  erst  I  lay 
In  that  child's-nest  so  greenly  wrought, 
I  laughed  unto  myself  and  thought 
'The  time  will  pass  away.' 
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And  still  I  laughed,  and  did  not  fear 
But  that,  whene'er  was  past  away 
The  childish  time,  some  happier  play 
My  womanhood  would  cheer. 

I  knew  the  time  would  pass  away  ; 
And  yet,  beside  the  rose-tree  wall 
Dear  god,  how  seldom,  if  at  all, 
Did  I  look  up  to  pray  ! 

'Twas  hard  to  sing  by  Babel's  stream- 
More  hard,  in  Babel's  street  ! 

But  if  the  soulless  creatures  deem 
Their  music  not  unmeet 

For  sunless  walls — let  us  begin, 

Who  wear  immortal  wings,  within  ! 

To  me,  fair  memories  belong 
Of  scenes  that  used  to  bless  ; 

For  no  regret,  but  present  song, 
And  lasting  thankfulness  ; 

And  very  soon  to  break  away, 

Like  types,  in  purer  things  than  they. 

I  will  have  hopes  that  cannot  fade, 
For  flowers  the  valley  yields  : 

I  will  have  humble  thoughts,  instead 
Of  silent,  dewy  fields  : 

My  spirit  and  my  God  shall  be 

My  sea-ward  hill,  my  boundless  sea  ! 


Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

o 
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Lines  to  a  Favourite  Laurel 

T  T  OW  changed  this  lovely  scene  !  the  rank  weed 

chokes 

The  garden  flowers  :  the  thistle's  towering  growth 
Waves  o'er  untrodden  paths :  the  rose  that  breathed 
Diffusive  fragrance  from  its  christening  bed, 
Scarce  by  a  single  bud  denotes  the  spot 
Where  glowed  its  countless  bloom  :  the  woodbine 

droops 

And  trails  along  the  ground,  and  wreathes  no  more 
Around  the  light  verandah's  pillared  shade 
The  tendrils  of  its  sweetness  :  the  green  shrubs, 
That  made  even  winter  gay,  have  felt  themselves 
The  power  of  change,  and  mournful  is  the  sound 
Of  evening's  twilight  gale,  that  shrilly  sweeps 
Their  brown  and  sapless  leaves. 

But  thou  remain'st 

Unaltered  save  in  beauty  :  thou  alone, 
Amid  neglect  and  desolation,  spread'st 
The  rich  luxuriance  of  thy  foliage  still, 
More  rich  and  more  luxurious  now,  than  when, 
'Mid  all  the  gay  parterre,  I  called  thee  first 
My  favourite  laurel  :  and  'tis  something  yet, 
Even  in  this  world  where  Ahrimanes  reigns, 
To  think  that  thou,  my  favourite,  hast  been  left 
Unharmed  amid  the  inclemency  of  time, 
While  all  around  thee  withered. 

Lovely  tree  ! 

There  is  a  solemn  aspect  in  thy  shade, 
A  mystic  whisper  in  the  evening  gale, 
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That  murmurs  through  thy  boughs  ;  it  breathes  of 

peace, 

Of  rest,  to  one,  who,  having  trodden  long 
The  thorny  paths  of  this  malignant  world, 
Full  fain  would  make  the  moss  that  tufts  thy  root 
The  pillow  of  his  slumber. 

Thomas  Love  Peacock. 


Houg-hton  Re-visited 


W1 


I  had  drank  tea  I  strolled  into  the 
garden.  They  told  me  it  was  now  called 
the  'pleasure-ground'  What  a  dissonant  idea  of 
pleasure  !  Those  groves,  those  alleys,  where  I  have 
passed  so  many  charming  moments,  are  now 
stripped  up,  or  overgrown  ;  many  fond  paths  I 
could  not  unravel,  though  with  a  very  exact  clue  in 
my  memory.  I  met  two  gamekeepers  and  a 
thousand  hares  !  In  the  days  when  all  my  soul 
was  tuned  to  pleasure  and  vivacity,  I  hated 
Houghton  and  its  solitude ;  yet  I  loved  this  garden  ; 
as  now,  with  many  regrets,  I  love  Houghton  ; — 
Houghton,  I  know  not  what  to  call  it :  a  monument 

of  grandeur  or  ruin  ! 

Horace  Walpole. 
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The  Ruins  of  Time 

'T^HEN  did  I  see  a  pleasant  Paradize, 

Full  of  sweete  flowres  and  daintiest  delights, 
Such  as  on  earth  man  could  not  more  devize, 
With    pleasures    choyce    to    feed    his    cheerefull 

sprights  : 

Not  that  which  Merlin  by  his  magicke  slights 
Made  for  the  gentle  Squire,  to  entertaine 
His  fayre  Belphoebe,  could  this  gardine  staine. 

But  O  short  pleasure,  bought  with  lasting  paine  ! 
Why  will  hereafter  anie  flesh  delight 
In  earthlie  blis,  and  joy  in  pleasures  vaine, 
Since  that  I  sawe  this  gardine  wasted  quite, 
That  where  it  was  scarce  seemed  anie  sight ! 
That  I,  which  once  that  beautie  did  beholde, 
Could  not  from  teares  my  melting  eyes  withholde. 

Edmund  Spenser. 


Threnos 

HP  HERE  is  nothing  so  beautiful  now 

As  it  used  to  be, 
Something  has  gone  from  the  grass, 

And  the  flower,  and  the  tree, 
Something,  O  thou  who  art  gone  ! 

That  faded  with  thee, 
And  there's  nothing  so  beautiful  now 
As  it  used  to  be. 
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Youth,  with  its  faith  in  the  world 

And  its  dreams  divine, 
Youth,  that  is  filled  with  delight 

As  the  grape  with  wine, 
Youth,  like  the  moon  from  the  night, 

Has  gone  from  me, 
And  there's  nothing  so  beautiful  now 

As  it  used  to  be. 

A  glory  has  passed  from  the  sky, 

And  a  joy  from  the  earth  ; 
There  are  tears  in  the  music  that  once 

Spake  only  of  mirth  ; 
I  know  there  is  death  in  the  world 

Under  all  that  I  see, 
And  there's  nothing  so  beautiful  now 

As  it  used  to  be. 

Arthur  St.  John  Adcock. 

(From  'From  a  London  Garden'  (David  Nutt),  by 
permission  of  Mr.  A.  St.  John  Adcock.) 


Bygones 


n^HE  moon  swings  low  on  the  twilight, 

A  glory  of  tawny  gold, 
And  I  would  she  might  give  me  tidings 

Of  my  comrades  known  of  old, 
When,  kissed  by  the  sun  and  the  sea-winds, 

Here  a  garden  once  would  be, 
A  garden  among  the  pine-trees, 

And  a  child  that  laughed  with  me. 
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Gone  are  the  pines  and  their  plumage, 

Gone  is  the  gold-haired  child, 
And  all  that  is  left  of  the  garden 

Is  a  red-rose  tree  run  wild  : 
Winged  like  the  wavering  sea-birds, 

Flitting  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  pine-trees  stray  unresting  ; 

The  child  is  a  child  no  more. 

We  know  not  either  of  other, 

Nor  aught  of  the  time  between  ; 
But  the  wind  blowing  up  from  the  sand-dunes 

Hath  heard  and  the  moon  hath  seen  : 
They  are  mute,  being  loth  to  grieve  us, 

Who  watched  when  we  both  were  gay  ; 
I  who  am  I  no  longer, 

They  who  are  no  more  they. 

Rosamund  Marriott-  Watson. 

(From  '  The  Bird-Bride,'  by  permission 
of  Mrs.  Marriott- Watson.) 


The  Statue 

'  HPHE  little  house,  only  one  storey  high,  which 
in  its  best  days  contained,  at  the  most,  five 
habitable  rooms,  was  a  lamentable  picture  of  transi- 
toriness.  Broken  furniture,  torn  carpets,  not  one 
window-frame  left  entire,  the  floor  pulled  up  here 
and  there,  everywhere  the  hated  traces  of  the 
wantonest  military  possession.  "  The  soldiers  quar- 
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tered  with  us  have  always  amused  themselves,"  said 
the  boy,  with  a  silly  smile.  My  mother  signed  that 
we  should  all  leave  her  alone,  and  while  the  boy 
and  John  were  busying  themselves,  I  went  out  to 
see  the  garden.  This  also  offered  the  most  dis- 
consolate picture  of  ruin.  The  great  trees  were 
partly  destroyed,  partly  broken  down,  and  parasites 
were  scornfully  spreading  over  the  fallen  trunks. 
Here  and  there  by  the  grown-up  box-bushes  the 
old  paths  might  be  recognised.  Here  and  there 
also  stood  statues,  for  the  most  part  wanting  heads, 
or  at  all  events  noses.  I  remember  a  Diana  whose 
lower  half  the  dark  ivy  grew  round  in  a  most  amus- 
ing way,  as  I  also  remember  a  goddess  of  Plenty, 
out  of  whose  cornucopia  mere  ill-odorous  weeds 
were  blooming.  Only  one  statue  had  been  spared 
from  the  malice  of  men  and  of  time ;  it  had,  indeed, 
been  thrown  from  off  its  pedestal  into  the  high 
grass  ;  but  there  it  lay,  free  from  mutilation,  the 
marble  goddess  with  pure  lovely  features  and  the 
noble,  deep-cleft  bosom,  which  seemed,  as  it  glowed 
out  of  the  grass,  like  a  Greek  revelation.  I  almost 
started  when  I  saw  it ;  this  form  inspired  me  with 
a  singular  feeling,  and  bashfulness  kept  me  from 
lingering  long  near  so  sweet  a  sight. 

'  When  I  returned  to  my  mother,  she  was  stand- 
ing at  the  window,  lost  in  thought,  her  head  resting 
on  her  right  arm,  and  the  tears  were  flowing  over 
her  cheeks.  I  had  never  seen  her  weep  so  before. 
She  embraced  me  with  passionate  tenderness,  and 
asked  my  forgiveness,  because,  owing  to  John's 
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negligence  I  should  have  no  regular  bed.  "Old 
Martha,"  she  said,  "is  very  ill,  dear  child,  and  can- 
not give  up  her  bed  to  you  ;  but  John  will  arrange 
the  cushions  out  of  the  coach,  so  that  you  will  be 
able  to  sleep  upon  them,  and  he  can  also  give  you 
his  cloak  for  a  covering.  I  shall  sleep  on  the  straw  ; 
this  was  my  dear  father's  bedroom  ;  it  was  much 
better  here  once.  Leave  me  alone  ! "  And  the 
tears  came  still  more  impetuously. 

'  Whether  it  was  owing  to  my  unaccustomed 
place  of  rest  or  to  my  disturbed  heart,  I  could  not 
sleep.  The  moonlight  streamed  in  through-  the 
broken  window-panes,  and  seemed  to  allure  me  out 
into  the  bright  summer  night.  I  might  lie  on  the 
right  or  the  left  side,  close  my  eyes  or  impatiently 
open  them  again — I  could  still  think  of  nothing 
but  the  lovely  marble  statue  I  had  seen  lying  in  the 
grass.  I  could  not  understand  the  shyness  which 
had  come  over  me  at  the  sight  of  it ;  I  was  vexed 
at  this  childish  feeling,  and  "To-morrow,"  I  said 
softly  to  myself,  "to-morrow  I  will  kiss  you,  you 
lovely  marble  face,  kiss  you  just  on  that  pretty 
corner  of  your  mouth  where  the  lips  melt  into  such  a 
sweet  dimple  ! :>  An  impatience  I  had  never  before 
felt  was  stirring  through  all  my  limbs  ;  I  could  no 
longer  rule  the  strange  impulse,  and  I  sprang  up  at 
last  with  audacious  vivacity,  exclaiming,  "  And  why 
should  I  not  kiss  you  to-night,  my  dear  image?" 
Quietly,  so  that  mother  might  not  hear  my  steps, 
I  left  the  house  ;  with  the  less  difficulty,  since 
the  entrance  was  furnished  with  an  escutcheon 
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indeed,  but  no  longer  with  a  door,  and  hastily 
worked  my  way  through  the  abundant  growth  of 
the  neglected  garden.  There  was  no  sound ;  every- 
thing was  resting  silent  and  solemn  in  the  still 
moonlight.  The  shadows  of  the  trees  seemed  to 
be  nailed  on  the  earth.  In  the  green  grass  lay  the 
beautiful  goddess,  likewise  motionless,  yet  no  stony 
death,  but  only  a  quiet  sleep,  seemed  to  hold  her 
lovely  limbs  fettered  ;  and  as  I  came  near,  I  almost 
feared  lest  the  least  noise  should  awake  her  out  of 
her  slumber.  I  held  my  breath,  as  I  leant  over  to 
gaze  on  the  beautiful  features  ;  a  shuddering  pain 
thrust  me  back,  but  a  boyish  wantonness  drew  me 
again  towards  her  ;  my  heart  was  beating  wildly, 
and  at  last  I  kissed  the  lovely  goddess  with  such 
passion  and  tenderness  and  despair  as  I  have  never 
in  this  life  kissed  with  again.  And  I  have  never 
been  able  to  forget  the  fearful  and  sweet  sensa- 
tion which  flowed  through  my  soul  as  the  blissful 
cool  of  those  marble  lips  touched  my  mouth.  .  .  .' 

Heinrich  Heine. 

(From  'Florentine  Nights,'  by  permission  of 
Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  the  translator. ) 


THE   GARDEN    OF   DREAMS 


In  the  Garden  of  Dreams 

From  a  briar-grown  garden  that  nobody  knows, 

Save  one  lone  bird  with  a  vagrant  tune, 
The  dreamer  gathers  a  last  sad  rose, — 

The  ghost  of  a  season  that  once  was  June. 

Pale  are  the  blossoms  that  cluster  here, 
And  lonesome  the  song  of  the  mateless  bird  ; 

Yet  linger  and  listen,  O  sweet  and  dear,— 
You  shall  catch  of  my  soul  the  secret  word. 

Louise  Cnandler  Moulton. 

(From  '  The  Garden  of  Dreams,'  by  per- 
mission  of  Mrs.  Moulton.) 


Sonnet 

"JV/T Y  heart  shall  be  thy  garden.     Come,  my  own, 

Into  thy  garden  ;  thine  be  happy  hours 
Among  my  fairest  thoughts,  my  tallest  flowers, 
From  root  to  crowning  petal,  thine  alone. 

Thine  is  the  place  from  where  the  seeds  are  sown 
Up  to  the  sky  enclosed,  with  all  its  showers. 
But  ah,  the  birds,  the  birds  !     Who  shall  build 
bowers 

To  keep  these  thine  ?  O  friend,  the  birds  have  flown. 

For  as  these  come  and  go,  and  quit  our  pine 
To  follow  the  sweet  season,  or,  new-comers, 
Sing  one  song  only  from  our  alder-trees, 

My  heart  has  thoughts,  which,  though  thine  eyes 

hold  mine, 

Flit  to  the  silent  world  and  other  summers, 
With  wings  that  dip  beyond  the  silver  seas. 

Alice  Meynell 

(From  '  Poems  '  (Lane),  by  permission  of  Mrs. 
Meynell  and  of  Mr.  John  Lane.) 
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A  Song 

T  MADE  another  garden,  yea 

For  my  new  love  : 
I  left  the  dead  rose  where  it  lay 

And  set  the  new  above. 
Why  did  the  summer  not  begin  ? 

Why  did  my  heart  not  haste  ? 
My  old  love  came  and  walked  therein, 

And  laid  the  garden  waste. 

She  entered  with  her  weary  smile, 

Just  as  of  old  ; 
She  looked  around  a  little  while, 

And  shivered  at  the  cold. 
Her  passing  touch  was  death  to  all, 

Her  passing  look  a  blight ; 
She  made  the  white  rose-petals  fall, 

And  turned  the  red  rose  white. 

Her  pale  robe,  clinging  to  the  grass, 

Seemed  like  a  snake 
That  bit  the  grass  and  ground,  alas  ! 

And  a  sad  trail  did  make. 
She  went  up  slowly  to  the  gate  ; 

And  there,  just  as  of  yore, 
She  turned  back  at  the  last  to  wait, 

And  say  farewell  once  more. 

Arthur  (yShaughnessy. 

(From  '  Music  and  Moonlight,'  by  permission 
of  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus. ) 
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At  Parting 

AND  you  could  leave  me  now- 
After  the  first  remembered  whispered  vc 
Which  sings  for  ever  and  ever  in  my  ears — 
The  vow  which  God  among  His  Angels  hears— 
After  the  long-drawn  years, 
The  slow,  hard  tears, 
Could  break  new  ground,  and  wake 
A  new  strange  garden  to  blossom  for  your  sake, 
And  leave  me  here  alone, 
In  the  old  garden  that  was  once  our  own  ? 

How  should  I  learn  to  bear 
Our  garden's  pleasant  ways  and  pleasant  air, 
Her  flowers,  her  fruits,  her  lily,  her  rose  and  thorn, 
When  only  in  the  picture  these  appear — 
These,  once  alive,  and  always  over-dear  ? 
Ah — think  again  :  the  rose  you  used  to  wear 
Must  still  be  more  than  other  roses  be 
The  flower  of  flowers.     Ah,  pity,  pity  me  ! 

For  in  my  acres  is  no  plot  of  ground 
Whereon  could  any  garden  site  be  found  : 
I  have  but  little  skill 
To  water,  weed,  and  till, 
And  make  the  desert  blossom  like  the  rose  ; 
Yet  our  old  garden  knows 
If  I  have  loved  its  ways  and  walks  and  kept 
The  garden  watered,  and  the  pleasance  swept. 
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Yet — if  you  must — go  now  : 

Go,  with  my  blessing  filling  both  your  hands, 

And,  mid  the  desert  sands 

Which  life  drifts  deep  round  every  garden  wall 

Make  your  new  festival 

Of  bud  and  blossom — red  rose  and  green  leaf. 

No  blight  born  of  my  grief 

Shall  touch  your   garden,  love  ;    but   my   heart's 

prayer 

Shall  draw  down  blessings  on  you  from  the  air, 
And  all  we  learned  of  leaf  and  plant  and  tree 
Shall  serve  you  when  you  walk  no  more  with  me 
In  garden  ways  ;  and  when  with  her  you  tread 
The  pleasant  ways  with  blossoms  overhead, 
And  when  she  asks,  '  How  did  you  come  to  know 
The  secrets  of  the  way  these  green  things  grow  ? ' 
Then  you  will  answer — and  I,  please  God,  hear, 
'  I  had  another  garden  once,  my  dear.' 

E.  Nesbit. 

(From  '  The  Rainbow  and  the  Rose,'  by 
permission  of  Mrs.  Hubert  Bland.) 


A  Song 

'  T  T  OW  sweet  I  roamed  from  field  to  field 

And  tasted  all  the  summer's  pride, 
Till  I  the  Prince  of  Love  beheld, 
Who  in  the  sunny  beams  did  glide  I 
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He  showed  me  lilies  for  my  hair, 

And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow  ; 
He  led  me  through  his  garden  fair, 
Where  all  his  golden  pleasures  grow. 


'  With  sweet  May-dews  my  wings  are  wet, 
And  Phoebus  fired  my  vocal  rage  ; 

He  caught  me  in  his  silken  net, 
And  shut  me  in  his  golden  cage. 


'  He  loves  to  sit  and  hear  me  sing, 

Then,  laughing,  sports  and  plays  with  me  ; 

Then  stretches  out  my  golden  wing, 
And  mocks  my  loss  of  liberty.' 

William  Blake. 


The  Villa  Emilia 


that  I  never  entered,  under  the  shadow 
of  trees, 

Gates  with  the  garden  discreet  behind  the  wall, 
Is  it  here,  O  garden  discreet,  is  it  here  after  all, 
Here,  and  behind  your  gates, 
That  the  love  of  my  life  awaits 
In  a  golden  sleep  the  dawn  of  my  coming,  under 
the  trees  ? 

Under  the  quiet  of  the  trees  the  garden  sleeps  in 

the  sun, 

Sleeps,  and  awaits  one  day  a  wakening  hand  ; 
Is  it  I,  O  garden  discreet,  is  it  I  shall  stand 
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One  day  at  the  gate,  and  claim 
Your  princess  in  my  name  ? 

For  she  sleeps  and  awaits  the  appointed  coming-, 
sleeps  in  the  sun. 

Gates  that  I  never  entered,  gates  of  my  villa  of 

dreams, 

Is  there  a  princess  at  all  that  your  shadows  keep 
For  her  lover,  O  garden  discreet,  in  a  golden  sleep  ? 
Ah,  if  behind  your  gates 
Only  a  shadow  awaits 
The  shadowy  love  that  I  lay  at  your  portals,  villa 

of  dreams  ! 

Arthur  Sy?nons. 

(From  '  Amoris  Victima,'  by  permission 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Symons. ) 


A  Fragment 

TVTEVER,  ah,  never, 

Since  Eastward  in  Eden  God  planted  a  garden, 
Was  ever  a  garden  that  blossom'd  like  ours, 

With  dreams  from  the  shadows 

Of  wind-winnow'd  meadows 
Haunting  the  alleys,  and  sun  on  the  flowers. 

Laurie  Magnus. 

(By  permission  of  Mr.  Laurie  Magnus.) 
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The  Garden  of  Love 

T  WENT  to  the  Garden  of  Love, 

And  saw  what  I  never  had  seen  , 
A  Chapel  was  built  in  the  midst, 
Where  I  used  to  play  on  the  green. 

And  the  gates  of  this  Chapel  were  shut, 
And  '  Thou  shalt  not '  writ  over  the  door  ; 

So  I  turned  to  the  Garden  of  Love 
That  so  many  sweet  flowers  bore. 

And  I  saw  it  was  filled  with  graves, 

And  tombstones  where  flowers  should  be  ; 

And  priests  in   black  gowns  were  walking  their 

rounds, 
And  binding  with  briars  my  joys  and  desires. 

William  Blake. 


Love  and  Death 

It  was  Night, 

I  stood  with  thee  within  a  garden  ;  Night, 
Yet  never  hath  the  Noonday  been  so  fair, 
For  all  the  air  was  luminous,  and  white 
Was  every  flower  that  grew  around  us  there  ; 
We  did  not  marvel  at  their  fragrance  rare  ; 
Their  bloom  was  but  the  breathing  in  of  light 
That  paled  into  a  subtle  odour  ;  these 
Were  gentle  ghosts  of  flowers  that  other  where 
Bloomed  many-coloured  'neath  familiar  trees  ; 
Now  calm  as  spirits  passed  away  in  prayer, 
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Large-leaved  and  beautiful  the  Jessamine 
Hung  forth  her  stars  ;  the  Rose  did  half  resign 
Her  empire  with  her  blush,  and  over  all 
The  Lily  reared  her  blossomed  sceptre  tall ; 
While  at  our  feet  the  violet's  purple  fled 
Would  whisper  mutely  of  a  wound  that  bled 
No  longer.     Then  I  know  not  what  delight 
Fell  on  our  asking  spirits  that  addressed 
Each  other  on  the  silence,  'All  is  drest 
For  Death  or  for  the  Bridal,  each  is  while 
And  each  is  solemn,  each  hath  won  for  guest 
An  Angel,  and  we  know  not  which  is  best.' 

Dora  Grcenwell. 

A  Madrigal 

T    IKE  the  Idalian  queen, 

Her  hair  about  her  eyne, 
With  neck  and  breast's  ripe  apples  to  be  seen, 

At  first  glance  of  the  morn, 
In  Cyprus'  gardens  gathering  those  fair  flowers 

Which  of  her  blood  were  born, 
I  saw,  but  fainting  saw,  my  paramours. 
The  graces  naked  danced  about  the  place, 

The  winds  and  trees  amazed 

With  silence  on  her  gazed  ; 
The  flowers  did  smile,  like  those  upon  her  face, 
And  as  their  open  stalks  those  fingers  band, 

That  she  might  read  my  case 
A  hyacinth  I  wished  me  in  her  hand. 

William  Drummond,  of  Hawtliornden. 
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'o  Helen 

T  SAW  thee  once — once  only — years  ago  :   I 
I  must  not  say  how  many — but  not  many. 
It  was  a  July  midnight :  and  from  out 
A  full-orbed  moon,  that,  like  thine  own  soul,  soaring, 
Sought  a  precipitate  pathway  up  through  heaven, 
There  fell  a  silvery  silken  veil  of  light, 
With  quietude,  and  sultriness,  and  slumber, 
Upon  the  upturned  faces  of  a  thousand 
Roses  that  grew  in  an  enchanted  garden, 
Where  no  wind  dared  to  stir,  unless  on  tiptoe, — 
Fell  on  the  upturned  faces  of  these  roses 
That  gave  out,  in  return  for  the  love-light, 
Their  odorous  souls  in  an  ecstatic  death,— 
Fell  on  the  upturned  faces  of  these  roses 
That  smiled  and  died  in  this  parterre,  enchanted 
By  thee,  and  by  the  poetry  of  thy  presence. 

Clad  all  in  white,  upon  a  violet  bank 
I  saw  thee  half  reclining  ;  while  the  moon 
Fell  on  the  upturned  faces  of  the  roses, 
And  on  thine  own,  upturned, — alas,  in  sorrow  ! 
Was  it  not  Fate,  that,  on  this  July  midnight- 
Was  it  not  Fate  (whose  name  is  also  Sorrow) 
That  bade  me  pause  before  that  garden-gate 
To  breathe  the  incense  of  those  slumbering  roses  ? 
No  footstep  stirred  :  the  hated  world  all  slept, 
Save  only  thee  and  me.    (Oh,  Heaven  ! — oh,  God  ! 
How  my  heart  beats  in  coupling  those  two  words  !) 
Save  only  thee  and  me  !     I  paused — I  looked — 
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And  in  an  instant  all  things  disappeared. 

(Ah,  bear  in  mind  this  garden  was  enchanted  !) 

The  pearly  lustre  of  the  moon  went  out  : 
The  mossy  banks  and  the  meandering  paths— 
The  happy  flowers  and  the  repining  trees — 
Were  seen  no  more  :  the  very  roses'  odors 
Died  in  the  arms  of  the  adoring  air. 
All — all  expired  save  thee — save  less  than  thou  : 
Save  only  the  divine  light  in  thine  eyes- 
Save  but  the  soul  in  thine  uplifted  eyes. 
I  saw  but  them — they  were  the  world  to  me  : 
I  saw  but  them — saw  only  them  for  hours- 
Saw  only  them  until  the  moon  went  down. 
What  wild  heart-histories  seemed  to  lie  enwritten 
Upon  those  crystalline,  celestial  spheres  ! 
How  dark  a  woe  !  yet  how  sublime  a  hope  ! 
How  silently  serene  a  sea  of  pride  ! 
How  daring  an  ambition  !  yet  how  deep- 
How  fathomless  a  capacity  for  love  ! 
But  now,  at  length,  dear  Dian  sank  from  sight, 
Into  a  western  couch  of  thunder-cloud  ; 
And  thou,  a  ghost,  amid  the  entombing  trees 
Didst  glide  away.     Only  thine  eyes  remained. 
They  would  not  go, — they  never  yet  have  gone. 

Lighting  my  lonely  pathway  home  that  night, 
They  have  not  left  me  (as  my  hopes  have)  since. 
They  follow  me — they  lead  me  through  the  years— 
They  are  my  ministers — yet  I  their  slave. 
Their  office  is  to  illumine  and  enkindle, 
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My  duty  to  be  savedty  their  bright  light, 
And  purified  in  their  electric  fire, 
And  sanctified  in  their  elysian  fire. 
They  fill  my  soul  with  beauty  (which  is  Hope), 
And  are  far  up  in  Heaven — the  stars  I  kneel  to 
In  the  sad,  silent  watches  of  my  night ; 
While  even  in  the  meridian  glare  of  day 
I  see  them  still — two  sweetly  scintillant 
Venuses,  unextinguished  by  the  sun  ! 

Edgar  Allen  Poe. 
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EVENING 


Confessed  from  yonder  slow-extinguished  clouds, 

All  ether  softening1,  sober  evening  takes 

Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air  ; 

A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.     First  this 

She  sends  on  earth  ;  then  that  of  deeper  dye 

Steals  soft  behind  ;  and  then  a  deeper  still, 

In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round, 

To  close  the  face  of  things.  James  Thomson. 

.  .  .   Hands  unseen 
Were  hanging  the  night  around  us  fast. 

Robert  Browning. 


A  tuft  of  evening  primroses 
O'er  which  the  mind  may  hover  till  it  doses  ; 
O'er  which  it  well  might  take  a  pleasant  sleep 
But  that  'tis  ever  startled  by  the  leap 
Of  buds  into  ripe  flowers.  ,  John 


The  Garden  Path 

the  garden  path  I  came  at  the  deepening  of 
the  dusk, 

When   the   new   moon   hid    its   flame   in   a  half- 
diaphanous  husk 

Of  cloud,  and  the  scent  of  the  rose  was  heavy  as 
nard  or  musk. 

The  fireflies  pricked  the  gloom  where  the  meadow 

vapors  rolled ; 
The  cup  of  the  primrose-bloom  was  brimmed  with 

a  pallid  gold  ; 
And  above  a  single  star  shone  virgin  and  faint  and 

cold. 

I   caught  the   breath  of  the   dews   soothing   and 

strangely  sweet ; 
And  what  subtle  clew  of  clews  I  know  not  led  my 

feet 
Down  the  garden  path  to  the  end  and  you  on  the 

garden-seat ! 

And  suddenly  space  and  time  eddied,  were  merged 

in  one  ; 
My  heart-beats  leaped  to  a  rhyme  as  old  as  the 

rune  of  the  sun  ; 
And  '  love  '  was  the  first  word  said,  and  other  word 

there  was  none  ! 

Clinton  Scollard. 

(By  permission  of  Prof.  Clinton  Scollard.) 


A  Serenade  at  the  Villa 


was  I,  you  heard  last  night 
When  there  rose  no  moon  at  all, 
Nor,  to  pierce  the  strained  and  tight 

Tent  of  heaven,  a  planet  small : 
Life  was  dead,  and  so  was  light. 


II 

Not  a  twinkle  from  the  fly, 

Not  a  glimmer  from  the  worm. 

When  the  crickets  stopped  their  cry, 
When  the  owls  forbore  a  term, 

You  heard  music  ;  that  was  I. 

Ill 

Earth  turned  in  her  sleep  with  pain, 

Sultrily  suspired  for  proof : 
In  at  heaven  and  out  again, 

Lightning  ! — where  it  broke  the  roof, 
Bloodlike,  some  few  drops  of  rain. 

IV 

What  they  could  my  words  expressed, 
O  my  love,  my  all,  my  one  ! 

Singing  helped  the  verses  best, 
And  when  singing's  best  was  done, 

To  my  lute  I  left  the  rest. 
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So  wore  night  ;  the  east  was  grey, 
White  the  broad-faced  hemlock  flowers  ; 

Soon  would  come  another  day  ; 
Ere  its  first  of  heavy  hours 

Found  me,  I  had  past  away. 


VI 

What  became  of  all  the  hopes, 
Words  and  song  and  lute  as  well  ? 

Say,  this  struck  you— 'When  life  gropes 
Feebly  for  the  path  where  fell 

Light  last  on  the  evening  slopes. 


VII 

'  One  friend  in  that  path  shall  be 
To  secure  my  steps  from  wrong  ; 

One  to  count  night  day  for  me, 
Patient  through  the  watches  long, 

Serving  most  with  none  to  see.' 


VIII 

Never  say — as  something  bodes— 
'  So  the  worst  has  yet  a  worse  ! 

When  life  halts  'neath  double  loads, 
Better  the  task-master's  curse 

Than  such  music  on  the  roads  ! 
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IX 

'  When  no  moon  succeeds  the  sun, 

Nor  can  pierce  the  midnight's  tent 
Any  star,  the  smallest  one, 

While  some  drops,  where  lightning  went, 
Show  the  final  storm  begun- 

x 

'  When  the  fire-  fly  hides  its  spot, 

When  the  garden-voices  fail 
In  the  darkness  thick  and  hot,— 

Shall  another  voice  avail, 
That  shape  be  where  those  are  not  ? 

XI 

'  Has  some  plague  a  longer  lease 

Proffering  its  help  uncouth  ? 
Can't  one  even  die  in  peace  ? 

As  one  shuts  one's  eyes  on  youth, 
Is  that  face  the  last  one  sees  ?' 

XII 

Oh,  how  dark  your  villa  was, 

Windows  fast  and  obdurate  ! 
How  the  garden  grudged  me  grass 

Where  I  stood— the  iron  gate 
Ground  its  teeth  to  let  me  pass  ! 

Robert  Browning. 
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Philomela 

TT  ARK  !  ah,  the  Nightingale  ! 

The  tawny-throated  ! 

Hark  !  from  that  moonlit  cedar  what  a  burst ! 
What  triumph  !  hark — what  pain  ! 

O  Wanderer  from  a  Grecian  shore, 
Still,  after  many  years,  in  distant  lands, 
Still  nourishing  in  thy  bewilder'd  brain 
That    wild,    unquench'd,    deep-sunken,   old-world 
pain — 

Say,  will  it  never  heal  ? 
And  can  this  fragrant  lawn 
With  its  cool  trees,  and  night, 
And  the  sweet,  tranquil  Thames, 
And  moonshine,  and  the  dew, 
To  thy  rack'd  heart  and  brain 

Afford  no  balm  ? 

Dost  thou  to-night  behold 

Here,  through  the  moonlight  on  this  English  grass, 
The  unfriendly  palace  in  the  Thracian  wild  ? 

Dost  thou  again  peruse 
With  hot  cheeks  and  sear'd  eyes 
The  too  clear  web,  and  thy  dumb  Sister's  shame  ? 

Dost  thou  once  more  assay 
Thy  flight,  and  feel  come  over  thee, 
Poor  Fugitive,  the  feathery  change 
Once  more,  and  once  more  seem  to  make  resound 
With  love  and  hate,  triumph  and  agony, 
Lone  Daulis,  and  the  high  Cephissian  vale? 
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Listen,  Eugenia- 
How  thick  the  bursts  come  crowding  through  the 

leaves  ! 

Again — thou  hearest ! 
Eternal  Passion — 

Eternal  Pain  ! 

Matthew  Arnold. 

f  Hither,  this  Solemn  Eventide ' 

T  T  IT  HER,  this  solemn  eventide, 

All  flushed  and  mystical  and  blue, 
When  the  late  bird  sings 
And  sweet-breathed  garden-ghosts   walk   sudden 

and  wide, 

Hesper,  that  bringeth  all  good  things, 
Brings  me  a  dream  of  you. 
And  in  my  heart,  dear  heart,  it  comes  and  goes, 
Even  as  the  south  wind  lingers  and  falls  and  blows, 
Even  as  the  south  wind  sighs  and  tarries  and  streams, 
Among  the  living  leaves  about  and  round  ; 
With  a  still,  soothing  sound, 
As  of  a  multitude  of  dreams 

Of  love,  and  the  longing  of  love,  and  love's  delight, 
Thronging,  ten  thousand  deep, 
Into  the  uncreating  Night, 
With  semblances  and  shadows  to  fulfil, 
Amaze,  and  thrill 
The  strange,  dispeopled  silences  of  Sleep. 

William  Ernest  Henley. 

(From  '  Hawthorn  and  Lavender,'  by  permission 
of  Mrs.  Henley  and  of  Messrs.  D.  Nutt.) 
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'  Roses  White  and  Pink  and  Red ' 

"D  OSES  white  and  pink  and  red 
L      Who  this  dewy  evening  shed 

Round  our  path  a  faint  perfume  ;— 
'Tis  my  love  that  thus  you  greet, 
Deigning  sweets  to  one  so  sweet 

From  your  close-locked  treasure-room. 

Let  not  spikenard  make  pretence, 
Odorous  gums  that  drug  the  sense, 

Balm  or  musk  to  vie  with  this  : 
Not  the  spices  for  the  Spouse 
Heaped  in  her  Beloved's  house, 

Cinnamon  and  ambergris. 

Roses  white  and  pink  and  red 
Whose  dim  petals  thickly  spread 

Carpet  o'er  the  shaven  grass  ; 
Could  you  know — her  feet  are  fair, 
And  as  soft  as  rose-leaves  are, 
Kiss  them  lightly  as  they  pass. 

Henry  Charles  Beeching. 
(By  permission  of  Canon  Beeching. ) 

To  the  Evening  Star 

'"pHOU  fair-haired  Angel  of  the  Evening, 

Now,  whilst  the  sun  rests  on  the  mountains, 
light 

Thy  bright  torch  of  love — thy  radiant  crown 
Put  on,  and  smile  upon  our  evening  bed  ! 


Smile  on  our  loves  ;  and  while  thou  drawest  the 
Blue  curtains  of  the  sky,  scatter  thy  silver  dew 
On  every  flower  that  shuts  its  sweet  eyes 
In  timely  sleep.     Let  thy  west  wind  sleep  on 
The  lake  ;  speak  silence  with  thy  glimmering  eyes, 
And  wash  the  dusk  with  silver.     Soon,  full  soon, 
Dost  thou  withdraw  ;  then  the  wolf  rages  wide, 
And  the  lion  glares  through  the  dun  forest. 
The  fleeces  of  our  flocks  are  covered  with 
Thy  sacred  dew  :  protect  them  with  thine  influence  ! 

William  Blake. 


Gloaming" 


*T^HE   setting  sun   has  dropt   below   the  sandy 

reach  ; 
The  laggard  rooks  come  home,  belated,  from  the 

beach  ; 

Here  in  the  garden-beds  the  flowers  close  their  eyes, 
And  twilight's  soft  wan  mist  across  the  woodland 

lies. 

O  is  not  this  most  sweet  of  any  time  or  hour, 
After  the  garish  day,  and  ere  the  night-clouds  lower  ? 
'Tis  as  though  Nature's  self  should  pause  upon  her 

way, 
Grey-clad  and  pilgrim-like,  to  meditate  and  pray. 

Lady  Lindsay. 

(From  '  Lyrics,'  by  permission  of  Lady  Lindsay.) 
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Night  in  the  Garden 

TOURING  the  heated  days  of  summer,  few  but 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  gardeners  care  to 
loiter  in  the  open  garden  until  evening.  Then, 
the  sun  having  sunk  in  the  west,  we  venture  forth 
from  the  shade  of  the  house  or  trees,  and  leisurely 
walk  the  round  of  our  paths,  refreshingly  fanned 
by  the  little  rippling  breeze  which  makes  the 
leaves  flutter  as  it  rhythmically  comes  and  passes. 
The  last  bees  have  reached  their  hives,  laden 
with  the  sweet  product  of  their  hard  labour.  The 
honeyed  flowers,  which  look  to  their  visits  and 
to  the  visits  of  other  sun-loving  insects  for  aid 
in  fertilization,  have,  so  far  as  possible,  covered 
their  tempting  cups  to  avoid  the  damping  Or  loss 
of  the  precious  pollen  within.  Snails  and  slugs 
crawl  from  hidden  caves,  prepared  to  work  in 
darkness  the  evil  which  fear  of  feathered  warders 
hinders  by  day.  Except  for  these  workers  of  ill, 
these  foes  of  beauty,  the  garden  is  apparently  going 
to  sleep.  But  wait.  Wherefore  is  this  increasing 
fragrance  streaming  from  the  honeysuckle  trellis 
into  the  cooling  air—  a  fragrance  surely  not  without 
seductive  purpose  ?  Straight  as  the  course  of  a 
homeward-bound  bee,  a  hawk-moth  flies  to  the 
expanded  blossoms  and  extracts  the  honey  from 
the  narrow  tubes,  too  deep  for  bee  or  wasp  to  sound. 
Look,  too,  at  this  bed  which  but  an  hour  ago 
showed  nothing  but  a  green  mass  of  leaves  serrated 
as  those  of  dandelions.  Great  white  flowers,  three 
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inches  or  more  across,  have  now  appeared  and 
produce  a  truly  wonderful  effect.  These  are  the 
flowers  of  one  of  the  evening  primroses  (Oenothera 
taraxicifolia),  originally  imported  from  America. 
Not  so  pure  a  white  are  the  larger  blossoms  of 
another  evening  primrose  (Oe.  marginata)  which 
is  just  beginning  to  send  forth  from  the  border  a 
fragrance  as  of  magnolias.  The  old  double  white 
Rocket  (Hesperis  matronalis\  or  Damask  Violet, 
as  it  was  formerly  called,  smells  more  strongly  as 
evening  draws  in,  and  its  scent  now  takes  on  the 
character  of  the  scent  of  Violets.  Even  more 
noticeable  is  the  delicious  fragrance  which  begins 
to  be  yielded  by  the  Night-scented  Stock  {Hesperis 
tristis],  a  fragrance  which  will  continue  until  the 
commencement  of  the  dawn.  In  the  presence  of 
these  happenings,  we  begin  to  realize  that  the 
garden  is  not  after  all  asleep.  Indeed,  we  see  that 
a  part  at  least  of  the  living  beauty  of  nature  only 

awakes  at  the  approach  of  night. 

Harry  Roberts. 

(From  'The  Book  of  Old-fashioned  Flowers,'  by  per- 
mission of  Mr.  John  Lane,  London  and  New  York. ) 


Night-Blowing  Flowers 


HILDREN  of  night  !  unfolding  meekly,  slowly, 
To  the  sweet  breathings  of  the  shadowy  hours, 
When  dark-blue  heavens  look  softest  and  most  holy, 
And  glow-worm  light  is  in  the  forest  bowers  ; 
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To  solemn  things  and  deep, 
To  spirit-haunted  sleep, 
To  thoughts,  all  purified 
From  earth,  ye  seem  allied  ; 
O  dedicated  flowers  ! 


Ye,  from  the  gaze  of  crowds  your  beauty  veiling, 
Keep  in  dim  vestal  urns  the  sweetness  shrined  ; 
Till  the  mild  moon,  on  high  serenely  sailing, 
Looks  on  you  tenderly  and  sadly  kind. 

—  So  doth  love's  dreaming  heart 
Dwell  from  the  throng"  apart, 
And  but  to  shades  disclose 

The  inmost  thought,  which  glows 
With  its  pure  life  entwined. 

Shut  from  the  sounds  wherein  the  day  rejoices, 
To  no  triumphant  song  your  petals  thrill, 
But  send  forth  odours  with  the  faint,  soft  voices 
Rising  from  hidden  streams,  when  all  is  still. 

—  So  doth  lone  prayer  arise, 
Mingling  with  sacred  sighs, 
When  grief  unfolds,  like  you, 
Her  breast,'  for  heavenly  dew 

In  silent  hours  to  fill. 

Felicia  Hemans. 


Rest  you,  then,  rest,  sad  eyes, 
Melt  not  in  weeping, 
While  she  lies  sleeping 

Softly,  now  softly  lies 
Sleeping. 


Anon. 
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